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FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AND IMPERIAL EXHIBITION, 1911. 
INDIAN SECTION. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The Indian section of the Festival contained so many objects of interest, which were arranged in one large 
hall, thus presenting certain advantages which will be referred to in detail hereafter, that it has been thought 
desirable to preserve some account of the collection, in a permanent form, for general reference. 

The publishers of the Journal of Indian Art have fortunately agreed to allow four numbers of their valuable 
periodical to be devoted to the purpose, and in order that the series may be started as soon as possible after the 
close of the Exhibition, and while the memory of it is yet recent, they have been able to arrange to issue the 
first number in January, 1912. This has been possible by the courtesy of Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, superintendent of 
the Archzological Survey, Northern Circle, India, who has consented to postpone the publication of his fifth 
number of the Journal on the “ Tile-Mosaics of the Lahore Fort,” until April next. 

The Festival numbers, each of which will be complete in itself though the four will form one series, 
will therefore appear within the next eighteen months. They can be purchased separately or as a whole, 
or be taken as parts of the Journal by regular subscribers. The cost of each part is two shillings. As a rule 
there are about twelve full-page illustrations, of which at least two are in colours. The Chairman of the Indian 
Court will be responsible for such portions of the text as are not written by his colleagues on the Committee 
or by expert friends of the cause, many of whom have kindly promised to assist. The contributions will appear 
under the signatures of the authors, thus greatly enhancing the value of the work. Advantage is taken on this 
occasion to introduce a new design for the cover of the Journal. It is taken from the floral border of a picture 
of the time of the Emperor Jahangir, (1605-1627). The original is in the library of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Jeypore. 

The following is a brief sketch of the scheme :— 

PART I. (No. 117) January, 1912. Royal, historical and general number—to include progress since 1858. 
PART II. (No. 119) July, 1912. Industrial Art. 


PART III. (No. 120) October, 1912. Oriental number—to include accounts of: the reproductions of the 
fresco paintings at Ajanta by Mrs. Christiana J. Herringham and her colleagues and of the discoveries of 
Dr. M.A. Stein, C.I.E., in Central Asia; Mogul Art by different experts; the Life of the People; and 
Language illustrated by Manuscripts, Printed books, &c. 

PART IV. (No. 121, or 122) January or April, 1913. Historic tableaux, the Indian scenes of the great 
Pageant, Dressed Figures and Models and Women’s work. This project is very varied, and it is hoped 
will interest all classes of readers who desire to extend their knowledge of India and its people. 

THE FESTIVAL. 

In the section which follows these preliminary notes a general account will be given of the objects 
which the promotors of the Festival had in view when they arranged for carrying out their project in 1910, a 
project which was so sadly interrupted by the death of H. M. King Edward VII. It will also be shown how 
their ideas enlarged when they decided to hold the Festival in 1911. 

It need only be stated now that they considered that the Festival would not be complete without some 
representation of India, but as it was impossible in the short time at their disposal to make a full display of the 
resources, arts, and industries of so great an Empire, it was decided in 1910 to limit their work to setting apart a 
court in which there should be a small exhibition of the artistic skill of the Indian people which from the remotest 
ages had aroused the curiosity and wonder of the Western World. The following extract from the introduction 
to the Catalogue of 1911 will explain how the scheme widened and was realized in that year. 

The second scene in the third part of the Pageant of London will show, in some measure, how great were the 
excitement and wonder felt by our ancestors when the first ships of the East India Company, as far back as 1603, 
returned from India to our shores by the long sea route, bringing with them the treasures of the East, which had been 
only partially and indirectly revealed to Englishmen when the overland route was the sole means of communication—a 
route which was for the most part in the hands of the Venetians, the trade rivals of the Northern nations. Much 
admiration had always been expressed for the skill, dexterity and good taste of Indian workers in the field of decorative 
or applied Art. The beautiful fabrics, the delicately carved caskets of wood or ivory, the jewelled arms and richly 
ornamented meta’ vessels had always been highly appreciated, but little was known either of the methods by which the 
work was done or of the people whose patience and ingenuity yielded such good results. 

Still less was there any real knowledge, except amongst a few connoisseurs, of the fine schools of painting of which 
from time to time specimens had reached Europe. 

It is the object of the Committee of the Indian Section to endeavour to illustrate the latter as fully as they are able, 
and to add as many specimens of the former as seem necessary to afford a fair idea of the technical ability of the 
Indian art worker of the past, though it is to be feared that under commercial exigencies and in consequence of wider 
facilities of communication, these excellencies are on the downward grade. They also propose to represent the Archi- 
tecture of the country by a small collection of pictures and photographs, and in order to give that personal interest 

which is so necessary for a true insight into the art and life of distant lands and their inhabitants, they have added a 
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number of historic pictures and portraits which, it is hoped, will prove attractive. The visitor who wishes to study in a 
proper spirit in Europe an Indian collection of any kind, may, perhaps, do well to remember that the loans are for the 
most part the treasures of those who have acquired them in the course of a long life spent in the East, and that these 
men and women attach a value to their possessions which is far beyond their intrinsic worth, because of the associations 
which they evoke. Indeed, if the different objects could speak, as they do, to Anglo-Indians, they would tell a story of 
unsurpassed interest to every one who sees them. Under the circumstances it will be easily understood why no com- 
mercial art ware is shown, and why there has been no attempt to decorate the Court as if it were an Indian building. 


A small section has been arranged to show the progress which has been made in India under British rule during 
the past sixty years. 


The Committee, who were entrusted with the responsibility of carrying into effect the wishes of the 
Executive Council of the Festival, were hopeful that their exhibition would promote good will in the Coronation 
year of King George V. the Emperor of India, and would evoke that feeling of regard for the people of India 
which they themselves, as most of them had lived long in that great country, felt so acutely. They believe that 
they have had a large measure of success in their efforts. They are confirmed in this view by the support 
they have received and by the comments and notices which have appeared in the Press in England and in India. 

His Majesty the King Emperor, H.R.H The Duke of Connaught, many Indian Princes, the Secretary of 
State for India, Government Departments in or connected with India, and more than two hundred private 
exhibitors sent valuable loans, at no small sacrifice because they were deprived of the use of them in the Coronation 
year for about eight months. The Committee are indebted to many of these kind helpers for permission to 
reproduce some of their loans in the Journal. 


Sir Melvill Beachcroft, Vice-Chairman of the Executive Council, and formerly Chairman of the 

London County Council, has kindly written the following note on the HISTORY, OBJECTS, and 

IDEALS of the Festival, and on the way in which they were carried out and on the results of 
these efforts. 


The great Festival of Empire held at the Crystal Palace served as a fitting opening of that Coronation period 
which will always mark the year 1911, as one of the most memorable years of the Empire, just as the great 
Imperial Durbar at Delhi has served as the most appropriate conclusion. 

It was an accident that brought the great Imperial Festival about. The scheme for a London Pageant had 
been discussed long before the death of King Edward. Postponed owing to his lamented death the scheme for 
the year which followed took a far wider and more Imperial shape, the ideal aimed at being best expressed in the 
words of Lord Plymouth, who has been at the head of the movement from the start, and to whose public spirit and 
noble generosity the whole conception and execution of it is due. The Festival, he said, was to be :— 

‘A gathering of the Overseas Dominions to help us in Great Britain to realize the extent and the 
resources of the distant Lands and Peoples owing allegiance to King George the Fifth, how we could 
best help them, and how they could best help us.” 

The Crystal Palace with its beautiful grounds was the natural and appropriate home for such a Festival, 
representing as does the Palace the first Great Exhibition held in London in 1851 when for the first time there was 
held a gathering of all the nations. This exhibition of 1851 was the creation of King George’s Grandfather 
Prince Albert, and the Palace itself, when subsequently re-erected at Sydenham, was opened by him and Queen 
Victoria with great Pomp and Ceremony in June 1854 to perpetuate the memory of the building in Hyde Park. 

The Pageant arranged for in an amphitheatre of truly Imperial Dimensions was devised with the object of 
awakening and quickening Patriotic interest in their country in the hearts and feelings both of the citizens of the 
Capital of the Empire and of our brethren from overseas. 

We live in a material age when the past has but little attraction compared with the present and the possibilities 
which lie before us in the near future. 

The force and value of imagination no longer appeals as it should do to the ordinary citizen and it is only 
such an event as a Pageant, or the visitof our Emperor King to his vast Indian Dominions, that operates to 
evoke it. 

It was felt that the Citizens of London should be reminded of the part played by London in our history, 
and made to feel for their City something of the pride and love that Parisians feel for their Capital, and 
not only so, but should have brought home to them the grandeur of our great Empire in the East, and the important 
bearing of the change in the title of our Sovereign. ‘The Pageant with the aid of 10,000 Voluntary Performers 
fulfilled all these objects and will not be forgotten by those who witnessed it, among whom were hundreds of 
thousands of school children. 

Grafted on to the Pageant Scheme was that of rendering the Palace, and especially the grounds, the temporary 
home, so to speak, of the Empire of which London is the Metropolis. 

Under the patronage of His Majesty’s Government, small Colonies were built in the grounds, the centre of 
each being the Government House of each of our Dominions or Colonies, in which were stored the exhibits and 
products of their peoples and demonstrations of their industries. 

The Dominion of Canada provided the most beautiful replica of the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, an 
exact representation two-thirds of the actual dimensions of the original, emblematic of the stability and prosperity 
of the great Dominion—no more remarkable exhibit has been presented to the world—full moreover of illustrations 
of all that Canada does and may do. 


All these Government buildings were connected by what was called the ‘“‘All Red Railway Route,” constructed 
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with scenery appropriate to each country at a cost of over £40,000, which conveyed the visitors by electric trains 
round the “Red World” giving a glimpse of the characteristics of each country from the virgin forests of 
Newfoundland to the cornfields and grazing grounds of Canada, past a Malay village to the jungles of India, with 
a glowing glimpse of tea plantations here, and views of the Himalayas there, till Sydney harbour was reached, 
and a sheep run broke in sight, with actual sheep-shearing in operation—a liberal education was afforded by this 
14 miles of railway and it was greatly patronized. 

To describe all the other attractions of the festival within reasonable limits, would be impossible. Suffice it 
then to say that during the festival period the palace and grounds were the scene of countless functions—concerts 
contributed by Canadians, Australians, and other parts of the Empire—national sports of all kinds—military 
displays—conferences and lectures, while, from start to finish of the Festival, visitors from overseas were the 
welcome guests of the festival at a club house in the most romantic part of the grounds. 

The great festival closed on the 31st of October—what its fruits may be no one can predict—but it may 
confidently be hoped, and believed, that so vast an effort to draw Britons together from all corners of the earth in 
a true bond of union, will in the end be productive of those results which its promoter, Lord Plymouth, has 
devoted such efforts to secure; and that a free and uninterrupted interchange of thought, of discoveries, and of means 
of ayes: 4 labour for the common interest, between the vast Dominions which owe allegiance to King George 
may result. 


The Indian Court and its different sections, and a general description of 
the arrangements. 


A large building in the grounds of the Crystal Palace, which had been used for many years for the display 
of a panorama representing the siege of Paris in 1870, was placed at the disposal of the Committee. It was 
circular, and was covered in by a large dome, part of which was of glass. It proved to be well lighted and to 
have a cool and regular temperature which was unusually pleasant during the hot summer of 1911. 

The glare was modified by a tent-like, alternately lemon-coloured and white striped ve/arzum or veil which was 
suspended from the roof, and the brick walls were covered with a soft cream-coloured fabric stretched on a 
framework of wood which was found to be an admirable background, in spite of the doubt of some persons, 
who thought it ought to be of a deeper colour, for the display of the pictures and miscellaneous exhibits of many 
hues which filled the building. 

A gallery fifteen feet wide was built at a similar height from a new concrete floor, and the visitor on 
entering the building found himself on a platform five feet above the court from which he could see at one glance 
all the cases on the ground floor. There were two exits and alarge window from which the “ All Red Route” 
railway, and beyond it a fine view of Delhi before the events of 1858, could be seen. 

The columns and brackets supporting the gallery were enriched with gold and red cloth. In order that full 
attention might be concentrated upon the exhibits, the only other decorations were carpets suspended from the 
railing of the gallery, a few curtains and flags, some inscriptions of welcome in Indian characters, and a few 
palms in pots. 

It may interest the Indian reader to know that the diameter of the dome of the building was only eleven 
inches less than that of the great mosque of Mohammad Shah at Bijapur, and the total area, including that of the 
gallery, was about that of the same edifice and its adjuncts. At night, large electric arc lamps brilliantly lighted 
the hall. 

The exhibits on the ground floor were arranged in 231 cases, some of which were large size ; and on the walls. 
The cases radiated from the Royal case in the centre, and if the visitor followed the path prescribed in the catalogue, 
he had no difficulty in seeing every object to advantage. The loans of each contributor were as a rule kept together 
in one case, and, as most owners had confined themselves to collecting in one part of India, this arrangement 
proved on the whole quite satisfactory. Some fine statues and busts of Indian historical personages, most of 
which belonged to the Crystal Palace Company’s valuable collection, and the head and shoulders of a magnificent 
Bengal tiger which surmounted the Royal case helped to create a desirable Indian environment, and when the 
Court was crowded with visitors on a fine afternoon the scene was very animated. 

The gallery proved most useful for the display of large pictures on the walls, including the reproductions of 
the Ajanta frescoes, and of smaller ones, chiefly those of the indigenous schools of India, engravings, and 
photographs on vertical screens which were attached to the railings. Openings were left at intervals from which 
good views of the ground floor could be obtained. In front of the dark blue screens a fine collection of 
manuscripts, books, and small pictures was shewn in low table cases, and below the Ajanta paintings, about a 
hundred fine photographs of the famous frescoes and the caves by M. Golobew of Paris, were displayed also 
under glass. 

The special advantages of having one large hall in which the exhibits were shewn, were that it enabled 
visitors to form a comprehensive view of India and its people, and it insured that no objects need be made more 
prominent than the rest. The collection was, however, divided as far as possible into the following principal 
sections :— 





The History of India and of its inhabitants at different periods. 
The daily life of the people. 

The Art of India. 

Progress in recent times. 


PwWNH 





ROYAL EXHIBITS. 


Their Majesties, King George V. and Queen Mary, Emperor and Empress of India, shewed their interest in 
the Festival of Empire, by visiting the Crystal Palace on May 12th, and again on June 3oth, on which latter 
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occasion when they entertained as their own guests one hundred thousand children. 


About half of these boys 


and girls passed through the Indian Court, where they were received by the Chairman and several members of 
the Indian Committee and the staff. His Majesty moreover honoured the Indian Section by sending it a large 
selection of articles, all but one being arms collected by himself when, as Prince of Wales, he visited India. 
Through the mediation of Mr. G. P. Jacomb Hood, the artist who accompanied him throughout his tour, and 
who is again in 1911 in His Majesty’s suite in India, the King was also pleased to send for exhibition a series 


of illustrations of the Royal journey to India in 1905-6. 


The former exhibits were shewn in a special case in the centre of the ground-floor of the building, and the 
latter on the screens in the gallery as close as possible to the portrait of His late Majesty King Edward VII. 





The contents of the large case were thus described in the Catalogue. 


CASE 231. 
Loans oF His Majesty Kinc Georce V., EMpERoR oF INDIA. 


1706.—SILVER CASKET presented to Their Majesties the | 


King and Queen on the occasion of their marriage. It bears 
the following inscription : 


Imperial Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York by the 


“Presented to Their Royal and | 


European and Native Communities of Calcutta, in the Province | 


of Bengal, in commemoration of their auspicious marriage, 
6th July, 1903. 


The rest of the Case was filled with a collection of Indian | 


Weapons obtained by His Majesty on his memorable visit to | 


India in 1905. 

1707-1710 —Four TALWARS or Sworps of Indian and 
Persian type. The hilts of Nos. 1707 and 1710 are richly 
damascened in gold; Nos. 1708 and 1709 have hilts of raised 
floral patterns in silver. 

1711, 1712.—T wo KATARS or DAGGARS. 
the national weapons of the Hindus. 

1713.—DHAO, a kind of battle-axe used in Nepal and Assam, 
the head of which has the form of a dragon. 


The Katar is one 


1714.—SHIELD with enamelled bosses richly set with 
diamonds. Rajputana. 
1715.—An enormous KORA or NEPALESE SACRIFICIAL 


KNIFE with sheath covered with green velvet. 


1716.—DAGGER, the hilt terminates in the head of an animal, | 


and it and the scabbard are richly set with diamonds. 


1717.—KUKRI, a Nepalese weapon, which is used not only 
as a weapon of offence, but for every purpose incidental to life 
in the hills, such as cutting a way through the jungle. The 
scabbard is mounted with delicate filigree gold, which is very 
unusual. 

1718.—BRASSARD or GUARD FOR THE ARM, engraved with 
the figure of a fish, the scales being of open work ornamented 
with gold. 

1719.—BRASSARD in steel, with gauntlet. 

1720.—ZAFR’-I-TAKYIA or PILLOW DAGGER. 


1721.—PILLOW SworD of the same type, made short so 
that the owner can use it when sitting, Indian fashion, on a 
cushion. 

1722.—BRASS SHIELD, to which are attached two Black- 
buck horns with steel spear points. Used by Hindu warrior 
ascetics. 
1723-—STEEL SworD with spiked pommel. 
1724.—Long straight SWORD with gauntlet, such as is used 





by Nagas or Hindu military ascetics in Rajputana. 
1725, 1726.—Two KUKRIS or KNIVES. 
1727, 1728.—Two KATARS. 


1729.—A FAKIR’S SHIELD with deer’s horns, spear points 
and central spike. 


1730.—Straight DAGGER with a hilt made of walrus ivory. 
1731.—An usual type of KATAR with carved blade. 


1732.—SHIELD of rhinoceros hide with handsome floral 
bosses. 

1733-—STEEL SHIELD, damascened in gold and silver in 
the style termed in India ‘‘Ganga-Jamni,” that is after the 
fashion of the meeting of the waters of the Ganges and Jumna 
Rivers. 

1734.—A portion of PLATE ARMOUR. 

1735-—MATCH-LOCK with barrel and stock, mounted in 
silver encrusted with gold. 

1736.—Very beautiful BILL or BATTLE AXE with hilt and 
blade enriched with gold damascene work. 


1737-—KUKRI with two smaller Kukris in a pocket in the 


| scabbard, which is made of richly carved wood. 


1738.—A useful KUKRI in a leather scabbard. 


1739.—Large RAJPUT SHIELD with enamelled bosses richly 
inlaid with diamonds. On the top boss is a figure of the 
Hindu Goddess Devi. 


1740.—Six QUOITS used as weapons of offence by Sikh 
Akalis or military ascetics. 


1741.—Richly damascened HELMET with a spike, plume 
mounts, long nasal guard, and chain curtain. 


1742, 1743-—T wo NEPALESE KUKRIS. 
1744.—Straight long SWORD with spiked pommel. 


1745.—Long SwoRD with massive steel gauntlet and arm 
guard. 


1746, 1747.—Two TALWARS or curved swords. 


1748.—Small MATCH-LOCK, the barrel ornamented with 
silver in relief, and the stock inlaid with ivory. 


1749.—PERSIAN SHIELD of steel, damascened in gold. 
1750.—KATAR with long blade. 
1751.—KATAR with a somewhat smaller blade. 


1752.—PERSIAN SCIMITAR, damascened with gold, with the 
hilt in the form of a ram. 








by Messrs. Rowland Ward, Ltd. 


No. 1706.—The massive casket filled the top of the stand in the centre of the case. 
Numbers 1717, 1716, and 1739. 


been reproduced in colour in Plate I. 






At the top of Case 231 was a fine specimen of the head and shoulders of a Bengal tiger mounted and lent 


The following have 


The scabbard of No. 1717 is especially noteworthy for its mount of delicate filigree in gold. The weapon 
is used in Nepal, mostly for offensive use, but also for every purpose incidental to life in the hills, such as cutting 


a way through the jungle. 


Two small kukris, as they are called, were contained in the sheath. 


No. 1716.—Had its hilt and scabbard on both sides enriched with diamonds, one side of the scabbard was 


also finished in red enamel on gold—probably from Jeypore, the great centre for that work. 
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Mr. Jacomsp Hoop’s SKETCHES FOR THE “ GRAPHIC.” 


491. 
497. 


490. 
49I. 
492. 
493. 


494. 
495: 
496. 


497- 


499. 
500. 


501. 


503- 
504. 


Illustrations of the journey of 
H.M. King George V. when 


Prince of Wales, 1905-1906. 
Roping in the Kedda, Mysore. 
Drive of Wild Elephants, Mysore 
The Recalcitrant Baby, Mysore. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 

Tiger Hunting. 

The Bathing Ghats, Benares. 

H.H. Maharaja Holkar. 

One of the Chuprassies of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

The Drive by the Vines, Calcutta, 

Water Colour. 
Street in Hyderabad. 
Native Entertainment 

cutta. 


Durbar of the Maharaja of Kash. 
mir. 


at Cal- 


. The Prince of Wales visiting the 


Monkey Temple, Benares. 
The Illuminations at Benares. 
Native Entertainment, Madras. 





| The list of Mr. Hood’s pictures is sufficient to show the scope and 


interest of the Royal Journey. Mr. Jacomb Hood also lent two pictures 
in oils :— 

54a.—A scene in the street of Native Camps, Delhi Durbar, 1903. 

77.—Gateway of the Palace of Udaipur during the visit of H.R.H. 

the Prince of Wales. 

The proprietors of the Illustrated London News also showed the 
originals, side by side with the reproductions in their paper, of the 
following :— 

“The Prince returning with the spoils of the Chase.” 

I. L. N. March 17th, 1906. 


‘‘The Ship of the Desert.” The motor car in the desert. An inci- 
dent of the Prince’s visit to Bikanir, and of his hunting camp at Gajner 
25 miles from the town. 1. L. N. January 6th, 1906. 


‘To see the Prince and Princess” a pilgrimage to Quetta. Drawn 
by S. Begg, the I. L. N. special artist. 1. L. N. April 7th, 1906. 

A Mohamedan crossing the desert with his two wives to catch a 
glimpse of the Prince and Princess as the Royal train passed. 

Three busts representing the King, King Edward and Queen 
Victoria were also exhibited in the centre of the Royal Court, and 
Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Co., sent a portrait of King Edward VII., by 
I. Snowman, and its companion picture of Queen Alexandra, both of 
which were exhibited in the gallery and could be seen from the ground 





floor. 





CASE 68. 


360.—MODEL IN SILVER OF THE KUTAB MINAR, the great 
column which was built about A.D. 1222 at Delhi, which holds 
an Address from the Corporation and Citizens of Calcutta. 

361.—BOwL, silver embossed Kachh work, to match the 
centre-piece No. 364. 

362.—SMALL SILVER MODEL OF AN ELEPHANT. 

363.— Massive SILVER ANKLET, one of a pair. 


364.—Magnificent SILVER CENTRE-PIECE, borne on ele- 
phants of embossed Kachh work. 


365.—SMALL SILVER MODEL OF AN ELEPHANT. 
366.— Massive SILVER ANKLET, one of a pair. 


367.— ADDRESS CASKET IN SILVER, 
Municipality of Meerut. 


368.—SILVER BOWL, of embossed Kachh work, one of the 
pair matching the centre-piece. 


369.—SHIELD OF THE TRANSPARENT HIDE OF THE NILGAO, 
or Blue Antelope, on which are carved small reproductions of 
the famous stone windows in the Mosque near the Badar, or 
market place, at Ahmedabad, in the Bombay Presidency. 
The edges and centre are enamelled, and the bosses are en- 
riched with precious stones. This work is very rare. 

370.—COPPER BOWL, encrusted with figures, in silver, from 
Tanjore. 


presented by the 


The exhibits in this Case were lent by Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught. 


371, 372.—T wo large SILVER BOWLS from Lucknow. 

373-—COPPER 
Tanjore. 

374-—PARCEL-GILT SILVER CASKET, with numerous minia- 
tures on ivory, from Delhi. 


30WL, encrusted with silver figures, from 


375, 370.—T wo FLOWER STANDS, enamelled and enriched 
with embossed silver ornament. — 

377-—SALVER, of copper, with silver and gilt encrusted 
figures, from Tanjore. 

378.—OBLONG TRAY, of parcel-gilt silver. 

379-—SALVER, of copper, with silver and gilt encrusted 
figures, from Tanjore. 

380.—ADDRESS CASE, made by a Poona goldsmith, and 
presented by the citizens of the Bombay Presidency to His 
Royal Highness. 

381.— Two SwORDS, with green scabbards and gold mounts. 

468.—COPPER BOWL, encrusted with figures in silver, from 
‘Tanjore. 

469.—Large FLUTED BOWL with embossed ornament. 

470.—Immense SILVER ANKLET, such as is sometimes worn 
by women of the aboriginal tribes and of the mercantile or 
Baneah caste. 


The handsome objects in the case were thoroughly representative of good silver work. No. 369 has been 


selected for illustration in colour. 


According to some authorities the few shields of this kind are usually made of specially-treated rhinoceros 
hide, but the identity of some of them is shewn by the preservation in the centre of the shield of a tuft of hair 
which is characteristic of the Nilgao or Blue Antelope, which is found throughout Rajputana and in Gujerat 


near Ahmedabad where these artistic objects are made. 


The inscription on the shield of the Duke is as follows :— 


“PursHOoTUM KuusHAL—Painter and Shield-maker, Dhal Garwada Street, Ahmedabad, Bombay 
Presidency, India, to be exhibited in London and Colonial Exhibition, 1886.” 


It is a precious and beautiful specimen. 


Most of the bowls in this case were unusually large. 
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EXHIBITS OF INDIAN CHIEFS. 
H.H. The Maharaja of Benares, G.C.1.E. | H.H. The Nawab of Junagarh, G.C.S.I. 


H.H. The Maharaja of Bharatpur. H.H. The Rao of Kachh, G.C.L.E. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bhaunagar, K.C.S.I. I!1.H. The Khan of Kalat, G.C.I.E. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bikanir, G.C.I.E., G.C.S.1., A.D.C. H.H. The Maharaja of Karauli, G.C.1.E. 

H.H. The Begum of Bhopal, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE, C.1. | H.H. The Mir of Khairpur, G.C.I.E. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Bundi, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.1. | H.H. The Maharaja of Kishangarh, K.C.S.I., K.C.1.E. 
H.H. The Dewan of Cambay. | H.H. The Maharaja of Kotah, G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. 
H.H. The Maharaja of Dhar, K.C.S.1. H.H. The Nawab of Loharu, K.C.LE. 

H.H. The Maharaj Rana of Dholpur, K.C.LE. H.H. The Raja of Lunawara, K.C.I.E. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Indore. | H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore, G.C.S.I. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Jeypore, G.C.S.I.,G.C.LE.,G.C.V.O. | H.H. The Maharaja of Nabha, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 
H.H. The Raj Rana of Jhalawar. | H.H. The Maharana of Porbandar. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Jodhpur. | Col. H.H. The Nawab of Rampur, G.C.LE. 


Most of the Chiefs sent portraits of themselves and, in some cases, of such of their ancestors as were available, 
as well as views of their palaces and other buildings of interest in their states with permission to place them on 
permanent record in the India Office if the Secretary of State would agree to this course, which he has consented 
to do. Most of these contributions were of considerable interest. 

H.H. the Begum of Bhopal honoured the Festival by sending two pieces of needle-work done by herself, 
viz. :—A silk chimney screen in three folds, and a picture of Birds of Paradise worked in silk and signed by her. 
The Committee were pleased by a visit lasting nearly an hour which she paid to the Indian Court. Her 
Consort, Colonel Obaidulla Khan, also kindly sent the head of a Sambhur Deer (Rusa Aristotelis) which was 
stated to be a world record, and a case of magnificent arms. 


CASE 146. divinity refused to take his whole body, Krishna being 


The following objects lent and made by Kunvari-Shri appeased, gave him a free pardon. 


Manharkunvarba, Princess of Bhaunagar, Kathiawar, daughter 1798—MARRIAGE OF BIKHYA AND CHANDRA- Hasa. 
of H.H. the Maharaja of Bhaunagar, were also shewn. Chandra-Hasa, son of a Raja, lost his father and mother, and 
995.—NETTED GOLD WokRkK for protecting the top of a was supported by a faithful nurse in concealment. The 
bird-cage. minister of the Court, however, suspected his origin, and tried 
996.—VELVET CUSHION with raised embroidery. to kill him. On one occasion he sent him to his son with a 
letter in which he ordered him to give Chandra-Hasa poison, 
as he was his enemy. His daughter Bikhya saw the youth 
asleep in a garden, and on reading the letter, determined to 
CASE 147. an vig By a very easy sikecotion she made the note 
996.—F RINGE, or top of hangings of a window. Worked read: ‘Give him Bikhya; he is my friend.” The son ac- 
in silver wire with drops of Cambay stones, and enriched cepted his father’s suggestion, and when the father returned 
with mother o’pearl. the letter was produced as authority for _the marriage. 
997, 998.—RICHLY EMBROIDERED PIECES OF NEEDLE- Chandra-Hasa was accepted by the King as his son and heir. 
WORK. 1799.—MARRIAGE CHOICE CEREMONY OF DAMAYANTI. 
The father of Damayanti held an assembly at which his 
On the wall to the left of the window hung four CARTOONS, daughter was to choose alord. Nala, the reputed ancestor of 
copied in 1886 from the Emperor Akbar’s own copy of the the Maharajas of Jeypore, attended, but the great gods— 
Razmnamah, or the Persion version of the great Indian works, Indra, Agni, Varuna, and Yama—assumed his form, and each 
the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. ‘They were prepared to asked for her hand. * She pn I it do homage to the 
be copied in fresco on the walls of a corridor in the Jeypore gods, but not wed with them,” an Fae § the former to say 
Museum, and were lent by H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore, how she might distinguish the true Nala from them. Moved 
G.C.S.1, G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., for the Indo-Colonial Exhibition | With pity, they said that their forms cast no shadow, nor did 
of that year. | their feet touch the earth, nor their eyelids wink, nor their 
bodies perspire, and thus she would recognise her lord. 


1800.—ABDUCTION OF THE WHITE Horse. After the 
conclusion of the great war between the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas, Yudhisthira, the oldest Pandava, celebrated a horse 
sacrifice as a proof of his being paramount king, and in order 
| to expiate the sin of slaying so many holy persons. The horse 
| was shown to Krishna, who sent it into the zenana for his 
| ladies to see. On its way Anusal stole the animal, which was, 
| however, recovered and the sacrifice completed.’ 
| All the above were from the Mahabharata. 





997.—Handsome BROCADE COAT with gold netted shoulder 
cords. 


1797.—The White Horse of Yudhisthira was seized by the 
son of the Raja Meradwaja. Krishna determined to punish the 
father by asking a boon which he was under a vow to fulfil and 
could not refuse without infamy. Krishna begged that he 
would give up his son to a tiger who had seized his own 
child, and would only be appeased by this offering. The father 
was willing to give his own body instead, and his wife and son 
were about to saw him in halves, when Krishna, seeing a tear 
in his eye, refused to accept an unwilling sacrifice. As, 
however, the Raja protested that he only wept because the 


Many more reproductions, but on a small scale, were shewn in the Art Gallery, and will be referred to later 
on. The originals were drawn and painted by the most famous artists of the Emperor Akbar’s time. 

H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore lent three albums of photographs, one of which had a cover of the beautifully 
carved sandal wood for which his state is so famous. 

Some of the princes sent collections of the industrial art work which is done in their state. The Jodhpur 
lacquer, silver and ivory ware and textiles; the Bikanir carpets, some of them very fine, and the well-known 
richly decorated vessels from that state, the Indore textiles, the Bhopal Ivories and the parcel-gilt silver, and the 
embroidery from Dhar, were perhaps the most conspicuous. From Junagarh came twelve full-sized rubbings of 
the famous fourteen Asoka Edicts at Girnar, an exhibit of particular interest to scholars. 


1 From the Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, Vol. IV., by T. H. Hendley. 
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Reference to the contributions of the Government Departments and of a number of ‘Public bodies will be 
made in Parts II and III of the Festival series of the Journal. 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITS. 

The principal attraction of the Indian Court was undoubtedly the large display of historical portrait paintings 
and other objects, which the Committee were able to make by the kind support of the Secretary of State for 
India, who practically ient everything for which a request was made to him, by the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
by many well-known Anglo-Indians, whose collections were full of interest. A large number of the exhibits 
were oriental manuscripts, and others were illustrations of the indigenous Art Schools, which will be described in 
Part III. Many historical objects were shewn as specimens of Industrial Art and will more properly be noticed 
in Part II, but there remain perhaps the most interesting of all, namely :—the portraits and historical pictures 
and landscapes, etc., by European artists, and so large and valuable was the collection that it has not proved easy 
to select specimens for illustration or full description. Before attempting this difficult task, it seems desirable to 
print a short note on the East India Company, by the well-known authority on this subject, who has kindly 
sanctioned its reproduction from the Catalogue. 

Mr W. Foster, Superintendent of the Records and Registrar! at the India Office, wrote as follows :— 


THE HONOURABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

In the history of the British Empire few dates are more important than December 31st, 1600, when Queen 
Elizabeth incorporated by royal charter, under the title of ‘‘ The Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
trading into the East Indies,” some two hundred of her subjects who were desirous of competing with the Dutch 
and the Portuguése for the commerce of the Eastern seas. To encourage them in this enterprise and to assist 
in the raising of the necessary capital, she gave the adventurers a monopoly of English trade with the East for 
fifteen years—a term which was prolonged indefinitely in 1609 by her successor, James I. 

The infant Company went boldly to work, and within twenty years of its foundation it had opened up trade 
relations with India, Persia, Arabia, Sumatra, Java, the Spice Islands, and Japan. In the Far East, however, its 
servants found, after a time, that the competition of the Dutch was too strong for them; and gradually they 
concentrated their efforts upon India itself, and the subsidiary settlements in Persia and the Red Sea. The 
mission of Sir Thomas Roe to the Great Mogul (1615-19) helped greatly to consolidate English prestige in 
Northern and Western India ; while, on the eastern side of the peninsula, the foundation of Fort St. George 
(Madras) in 1640 and the establishment of “factories,” or trading-stations, in Bengal (1633-51) contributed 
materially to the spread of the Company’s commerce. However, its operations were not uniformly successful, 
and the high profits of the early voyages could not be maintained when expensive establishments had to be 
provided for out of the proceeds of the trade. Further difficulties were caused by the strenuous competition of 
the Dutch, by the interference of other English merchants (particularly an influential group formed under royal 
patronage in 1635), and by the extensive private trading indulged in by the Company’s own servants. As a 
result, during the greater part of the reign of Charles I. and the succeeding interregnum, the Company’s finances 
were in a depressed condition, and more than once its dissolution seemed imminent. 

It struggled on, however, and at last, soon after the Restoration, the tide turned and the Company entered 
upon a period of great prosperity. Naturally this increased the dissatisfaction with which its monopoly was 
regarded by a large section of the mercantile community. The opposition culminated in 1698, when a new 
body of adventurers, by agreeing to lend £2,000,000 to the Government, obtained an act which provided for the 
termination of the privileges of the existing Company and their transfer to a fresh corporation, known as “ The 
English Company Trading to the East Indies.” Then ensued a bitter struggle between the two bodies, until in 
1702 an amalgamation was agreed upon, which resulted in the formation of ‘‘ The United Company of Merchants 
of England Trading to the East Indies.” The shorter title of “The East India Company,” by the way, though 
frequently used even in the earliest days, was not legalised until 1833. 

The first half of the eighteenth century was for the Company a time of quiet prosperity and steadily 
expanding commerce, especially as regards the coffee trade with Arabia and the tea trade with China. Then 
came troubles in India, due to the gradual breaking up of the Mogul Empire, and to hostilities between England 
and France; and as a result the Company, somewhat against its will, developed by degrees into a military and 
political power. The foundations of the British Empire in India were laid by Clive and Warren Hastings, while 
the superstructure was raised by a long line of Statesmen like Cornwallis, Wellesley, Bentinck, and Dalhousie, 
and of soldiers such as Lake, Arthur Wellesley, Gough, Napier, and others. This, however, is a subject far too 
wide to be treated in the present brief sketch. 

At home the Company secured from time to time fresh leases of power from Parliament, though not without 
difficulty, owing to the increasing agitation against the continuance of its monopoly. Alt last, in 1813, its privileges 
were only renewed at the price of opening the trade with India to all British subjects; and in 1833 its monopoly 
of the China trade was likewise taken away. The Company then céased to be in any degree a trading concern, 
and remained simply an instrument, under Government supervision, for the administration of the British dominions 
in India. Finally, in 1858, even this function ceased, and India came under the direct rule of the Crown, for 
which purpose an additional Secretary of State was appointed. This was the Company’s death blow; but it 
could not be immediately dissolved, owing to financial reasons, and it therefore lingered, in a skeleton form, until 
1874, when these causes ceased to operate, and the famous East India Company, after an existence of nearly 
three centuries and a career unparalleled in the history of trade, came at last to an end. 

The Catalogue? shows that almost without exception the places mentioned in the above note were adequately 
illustrated, as well as all the historic characters. 


1 Author of ‘‘ A Catalogue of the India Office pictures.” Edited “the Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great Mogul, 1615-19.’ “ Four 
Volumes of letters received by the East India Company, 1615-17.” One of the referees for the Indian scene of the Pageant, 1911. 


? Guide and Catalogue Indian Section, published for the Festival by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., Derby & London. 
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PORTRAITS. 


A selection has been made of representative persons of the highest distinction, but the omission of others 
must not be taken as indicating that they were less worthy, or even, in many cases, less famous than the great 
individuals whose portraits appear in the Journal. One or two, as for example, perhaps, the most prominent of all, 
viz., Warren Hastings, have been omitted because a whole number by Sir Charles Lawson of the Journal of Indian 
Art (No. 39, April 1892) has already been devoted to his life and fame. 

The following particulars are chiefly taken by permission from the Dictionary of Indian Biography, by C. E. 
Buckland, C.1.E., I.C.S., retired. 

Lawrence, Stringer (1697-1775) born March 6th, 1697), son of John Lawrence, of Hereford : entered the 
army in 1727, saw service in Spain, Flanders. and the Highlands in 1745: sent out by the Court of Directors in 
i747, to be Major of the Garrison of Fort St. George: arrived at Fort St. David and commanded the troops 
in 1748 : taken prisoner by the French in his attack on Ariancopang, near Pondicherry: released in 1749, when 
Madras was restored to the English: took Devikota in Tanjore in 1749: was appointed by the Directors to be 
Commander-in-Chief in the East Indies in 1752: relieved Trichinopoly with Clive’s help, defeating the French, 
and captured Srirangam : again defeated them at Bahur, Aug. 26th, 1752: engaged till 1754 with the French, 
and their native allies about Trichinopoly : generally victorious, so that Dupleix was recalled in 1754. Lawrence 
was superseded in the command when the 89th regiment, the first King’s troops, arrived in 1754: was too ill to go 
to Bengal in 1756, when Clive was sent up. Lawrence commanded the defence of Madras, during its siege by 
Lally, Dec., 1758, Feb. to 1759, the siege raised on Admiral Pocock’s fleet appearing. Lawrence went 
home for health in 1759, but came out again in 1761, as Commander-in-Chief, Member of Council and Major 
General: retired in April, 1766: died in London, Jan. 1oth, 1775. He was called the “ Father of the Indian 
Army.” His monument in Westminster Abbey bears the inscription ‘Discipline established. Fortresses protected. 
Settlements extended. French and Indian Armies defeated, and Peace concluded in the Carnatic.” He recognised 
the merits of Clive. The original portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds is now in the possession of Mr. Wanamaker, 
of Philadelphia. The engraving of it is reproduced by permission of the Secretary of State for India. In the 
background is represented the surrender of the French under Mons. Law, at Srirangam, (Trichinopoly district) 
in 1752. (W. Foster, Descriptive Catalogue of Paintings, etc., at the India Office). 

The portrait of Lord Clive is also reproduced, by permission of the Secretary of State for India, from the 
engraving of Bartolozzi, who copied it from the picture by Nathaniel Dance. 

Clive, Robert, Baron (1725-1774). Governor of Bengal: son of Richard Clive: born Sep. 29th, 1725: 
educated at Lostock, Market Drayton, Merchant Taylors’ and Hemel Hempstead ; his youth marked by energy, 
courage, and adventure ; reached Madras asa “writer” in the E. I. Co’s Civil Service in 1744; in the capitulation 
of Madras, 1746; escaped to Fort St. David; obtained military employ in 1748; at Boscawen’s siege of 
Pondicherry ; fought at Devikota, 1749, on behalf of the Tanjore ruler; at the flight of Valkonda ; seized Arcot on 
Aug. 31St, 1751, to divert Chanda Sahib from besieging Mohammad Ali at Trichinopoly ; was himself besieged 
with his small party in the fort of Arcot for 50 days by Chanda Sahib’s superior force, which he beat off 
successfully ; one of the most brilliant feats in history ; defeated Raja Sahib and the French at Saveripak, 1752 ; 
destroyed the town of Dupleix Fatehabad; defeated French army near Trichinopoly ; took Covelong and 
Chingleput ; in England 1753-56; returned to India as Lieutenant Colonel; on his way out through Bombay 
captured on February 13, 1756, Gheria, the stronghold of the pirate Angria; became Lieutenant-Governor of 
Fort St. David, June, 20, 1756; after the Black Hole tragedy, Clive was sent up to Bengal in Oct.-Dec. 1756 ; took 
Calcutta and Hughli from the Nawab Suraj-ud-daula; again defeated him and took Chandernagore ; through 
Omichund, whom he deceived by the fraud of two copies, one of them being fictitious, of the treaty, made a treaty 
with Mir Jafar to desert the Nawab; fought the battle of Plassey, June 23, 1757: routed the Nawab, who fled 
and was killed, installed Mir Jafar as Nawab, and received large sums from him ; made Governor of Bengal ; 
asserted himself against his colleagues in the Government; defeated the Dutch near Chinsura; sent Colonel 
Ford to the N. districts of Madras; to England again, 1760-5 ; made Baron Clive of Plassey in 1762; K.C.B. in 
1764; M.P. for Shrewsbury ; described as a “ heaven-born General” ; quarrelled with Sullivan, Chairman of the 
E.I. Co.’s Directors, and defeated him; re-appointed Governor of Bengal and C. in C. to reform the abuses 
prevailing there in his absence; held office May 3, 1765, till Jan. 1767; obtained from the Emperor of Delhi, 
Shah Alam, the “diwani” i.e. authority to administer the Civil Government and collect the revenue of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orissa, Aug. 12, 1765; restored Oudh to Shuja-ud-daula; reformed the administration, checking 
malpractices and giving adequate salaries ; measures of retrenchment provoked mutiny, which he promptly 
repressed ; finally retired in 1767, poorer than in 1765 ; a £70,000 legacy from Mir Jafar he devoted to the “‘ Clive 
Fund” for military men ; attacked in England by numerous enemies, his administration subjected to Parliamentary 
inquiry ; partly condemned, but it was finally decided that Clive had rendered great and meritorious services to 
his country ; worn out by ill-health and persecution, he took his own life, Nov. 22, 1774. His character much 
discussed ; his bravery, ability, masterfulness, power of leading and governing are generally admitted; but his 
deceit of Omichund cannot be justified, and his acceptance of large presents from Mir Jafar can only be excused 
by special considerations of contemporary custom, and their openness. 

John Zephaniah Holwell (1711-1798). Governor: son of Zephaniah Holwell, timber merchant, born 
Sept. 17th, 1711 ; educated at Richmond, and Iselmond, .near Rotterdam: studied surgery at Guy’s Hospital ; 
to Calcutta in 1732 as surgeon’s mate on an Indiaman : employed as surgeon to the Company’s ships to the Patna 
factory: at the Dacca factory: at Calcutta 1736-48: Alderman: Principal Surgeon: twice Mayor: perpetual 
Zamindar of the 24 Parganas in 1731: seventh in the Council. When the fort at Calcutta was attacked by the 
Nawab Suraj-ud-daula on June 18th, 1756, and the Governor Drake and others retreated down the river on the 
19th, Holwell was called on take charge of the defence. He was one of the 23 survivors of the 146 persons in 
the Black Hole on the night of June 20-21: was sent to Murshidabad and kept in irons there: set at liberty July 
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17th: joined the ships at Fulta: went to England in Feb. 1757: returned to Bengal: in the Council: 
succeeded Clive as temporary Governor of Bengal from Jan. 28th, 1760. In1761 he and others were dismissed 
by the Court of Directors for signing a despatch remonstrating against Vansittart’s appointment, but he had retired 
in Sept. 1760: in retirement, he wrote on historical, philosophical and social science subjects, also his 
Narrative of the Black Hole, Interesting historical events relative to the Province of Bengal and the Empire of 
Hindustan, 1765-71; Indian tracts 1758, 1754, and other works, shewing his knowledge of the religion and 
customs of the Hindus. He erected at the N.E. corner of Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, a monument to those who 
died in the Black Hole: this monument was removed in 1819, re-erected in 1902; Holwell died at Pinner, 
November 5th, 1798. 

The artist is unknown, but the original portrait is in Government House, Calcutta, and in the descriptive list 
of the pictures there it is noted that it is probably by Zoffany. The picture was purchased from Mrs. Holwell, a 
eescendant of the Governor. Holwell was the first European to make a study of Hindu antiquities, and of him 
Voltaire wrote gratefully, thanking the man, “qui n’ a voyagé que pour nous instruire.” The following fact also 
redounds to his honour and credit. We read that the Nawab released him from prison at Murshidabad at the 
intercession of his own grandmother, ‘“ who recalled his (Holwell’s) upright treatment of the natives who had come 
before his court in Calcutta.” (British Medical Journal, article by T. H. Hendley ona paper read before the 
Royal College of Physicians in London in 1767 by Mr. J. Z. Holwell, entitled “‘An account of the manner of 
inoculating for smallpox in the East Indies.’) 

Frances Johnson (1725-1812). Born April roth, 1725, daughter of Edward Crook, Governor of Fort St. 
David, married (1st) in 1738, Parry Purple Templer, d. 1743, (2nd) James Altham, B.C.S., who died of smallpox 
twelve days after the marriage, (3rd) William Watts, Senior Member of Council, and appointed Governor of 
Calcutta : when he was Chief of Murshidabad in 1756, they were both placed in custody, but protected by the 
Nawab’s mother, who sent Mrs. Watts to Chandernagore and afterwards procured Watts’ release. Their eldest 
daughter, Amelia, married (1769) Charles Jenkinson, first Earl of Liverpool, father of the Prime Minister, the 
second Earl. Watts died in England. Mrs. Watts returned to Bengal 1769, and married (4th) June rst 1774, 
the Rev. William Johnson, a chaplain of the Presidency of Fort William. He finally left India in February, 1788. 
She remained in Calcutta till her death, February 3rd, 1812, the oldest of British residents in Bengal, universally 
beloved, respected and revered. 

The Governor General and high officials attended her funeral. The Duke of Wellington talked of having 
known her. She ‘abounded in anecdotes,” “had a strong understanding,” was known as “the old Begum,” 
dispensing a dignified hospitality, her mansion being one of the most popular rendezvous. The portrait is from 
a platinotype lent by the Secretary of State for India. Permission to reproduce this most interesting subject has 
also been obtained for this occasion only from Edward H. Watts, Esq., Hunslope Park. 

Napier, Sir Charles James (1782-1853). Born Aug. roth, 1782; son of Col. the Hon. George 
Napier ; entered the 33rd regiment, 1794; educated at Celbridge; A.D.C. to Sir James Duff, 1799; and to 
Gen. H.E. Fox, 1803, both in Ireland; commanded the soth under Moore in Spain, 1808; taken prisoner at 
Corunna in the Peninsula; engaged against the United States 1813; against Napoleon 1815; C.B. ; studied at 
the Military College, Farnham, 1815-7; Resident of Cephalonia 1822-30; friend of Byron; declined to be 
Commander of the Greeks; Major General 1837; K.C.B. 1838; commanded the N. district, 1839 ; kept Chartism 
under ; to India in 1841; advised Ellenborough on the military policy 1842; took command in Sind in 1842; 
offered the Amirs a fresh treaty ; occupied their fortress of Imanghar in Dec., 1842; fought and won the battle 
of Miani on Feb. 17th, 1843, with 2,200 men against 22,000; and beat Sher Mohammad, the Lion of Mirpur, 
at Dubba, near Hyderabad, March 24th, 1843; finally at Shahdulpur, on June 14th, routing him to the hills; 
controversy arose between Napier and Sir James Outram about the necessity for the conquest of Sind and the 
question of the treatment of the Amirs; Napier organised the new government of the Province, and received 
the submission of the chiefs in 1844; G.C.B. 1843; defeated the hill tribes on the N. frontier of Sind 1844-5 ; 
assembled an army at Rohri, 1846; but was not engaged in the Satlaj campaign of 1845-6; Lt-Gen. 1846; 
resigned the government of Sind 1847 ; named by Wellington for the military command in India after Chilianwala ; 
the Court of Directors objected, but yielded to the public demand for Napier; he arrived in India after the 
conclusion of the Punjab campaign, 1849; C. in C. in India May 7th, 1849 to Dec. 6th, 1850; suppressed 
a mutiny in a native regiment; he suspended on his own responsibility a Government Regulation on the subject 
of compensation allowance to the Native Army; the Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, expressing his dis- 
approbation, Napier resigned and went home; died Aug. 29th, 1853; on his statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
are the words ‘‘A prescient general, a beneficent governor, a just man”; another statue is in Trafalgar Square, 
London; wrote on the Defects, Civil and Military, of the Indian Government, and various papers on military 
subjects, the colonies and miscellaneous literature; his despatches and civil work attracted as high praise as 
his military achievements; he had heroic qualities and was both loved and detested. The portrait was lent by 
the Secretary of State for India, and is reproduced by his permission. The name of the artist is not given. 

Horace Hayman Wilson (1786-1860). Born Sept. 26th, 1786; educated in Soho Square, London, 
and at St. Thomas's Hospital; arrived in Calcutta in 1808, in the medical service of the E. 1. Company; was at 
once attached to the Mint at Calcutta for his knowledge of chemistry and assay: was Secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1811-33, with short intervals. He studied Sanskrit steadily and translated the Meghadata 
of Kalidasa in 1813. In 1816 he was appointed Assay Master of the Calcutta Mint: and held the appointment 
until he left India in 1832. He published the Theatre of the Hindus, and a Sanskrit-English Dictionary (two 
editions) besides contributing to Asiatic Researches, the Journals of the Asiatic, Medical, and Physical Societies, 
and other Oriental literature. He wrote an Historical account of the Burmese war: catalogued Colonel Colin 
Mackenzie’s MSS.: was Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction, introducing the study of European 
science and English literature into native education : and was visitor to the Sanskrit college. He became Boden 
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Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford in 1833: Hon. M.D. at Exeter College : Librarian of the India House in 1836. 
Examiner at Haileybury and Director of the Royal Asiatic Society from 1837 till his death; F.R.S. 1834. He 
continued his labours on Indian subjects, publishing the Vishnu Purana; Lectures on the religious and philosophic 
systems of the Hindus; a Sanskrit grammar; the Asiana Antiqua; a new edition of Mills’ History of British 
India; a translation of the Rig Veda; a glossary of Indian terms, and an edition of Macnaghten’s Hindu Law; 
the greatest Sanskrit scholar of his time, combining a variety of attainments as general linguist, historian, chemist, 
accountant, numismatist, actor and musician: died May 8th, 1860. The portrait is from a proof engraving by 
Walker, from the portrait by Sir John Watson, R.A. Lent by the Secretary of State for India. 


PORTRAITS OF GOVERNORS GENERAL AND VICEROYS. 


Some of these were lent by the Secretary of State, others were copied by permission of the Earl of Elgin 
by Mr. Sen of Calcutta, from the originals in Government House, Calcutta, for Col. T. H.Hendley’s ‘ Rulers 
of India and Chiefs of Rajputana,” and a few were lent by Mr. W. Foster. 

591 Warren Hastings, 1774-1785. Portrait and bust. 589 Marquis Cornwallis, 1786-1793, 1805. Lord 
Teignmouth, 1793-1798. 581 Marquis Wellesley, 1798-1805. 587 Earl of Minto, 1807-1813. 586 Marquis 
of Hastings, 1813-1823. Mr. John Adam, 1823, officiating. Earl of Amherst, 1823-1828. Mr. Butterworth 
Bayley, 1828, officiating. Lent by Sir Steuart Bayley, G.C.S.I1. Lord William Bentinck, 1828-1835. Lord 
Metcalf, 1835-1836, officiating. 583, 584 Earl of Auckland, 1836-1842. Earl of Ellenborough, 1842-1844. 
578 Viscount Hardinge, 1844-1848. Marquis of Dalhousie, 1848-1856. 585 Earl Canning, 1856-1862. 577 Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, 1862-1863. 215 Lord Lawrence, 1864-1869. 576 Earl of Mayo, 1869-1872. 692, 
220 Lord Northbrook, 1872-1876, (one in oils by Ouless). Lent by the Earl of Northbrook. 579 Earl of 
Lytton, 1876-1880, and a small photograph lent by the Dowager Countess of Lytton. 582 Marquis of Ripon, 
1880-1884. 233 Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 1884-1888. 211 Marquis of Lansdowne, 1888-1894. 219 Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, 1894-1899. 


HISTORICAL PERSONAGES. 


210 Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab and 217 Sir Arthur Wellesley, Hoppner statue (reproduction in 
plaster) of him when Duke of Wellington, from the India Office, and a bust. Lord Clive, and a bust. 225 Sir 
W. Peel, Commander of the Naval Brigade in the Indian Mutiny, 1824-1858. 2 Earl Roberts, a bust. 228 Sir 
Elijah Impey, 1732-1809: first Chief Justice of Bengal, 1774-1783. 238 Lady Munro, (lent by Sir P. Hutchins). 
250 Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., (lent by Sir P. Hutchins), a very successful Governor of Madras, 1820-1827. 
Two portraits of Brian H. Hodson, F.R.S., D.C.L., 1800-1894: he was Resident at Nepal, 1833-44, and 
received. many honours for his literary attainments ; described by Burnouf as the founder of the true study of 
Buddhism. 593 J. S. Mill, 1806-1873: the Philosopher. Mr. Buckland observes “It is said that for 23 years 
he wrote all the political despatches from the India House.” 596 Sir John Malcolm, 1769-1833: Governor of 
Bombay, 1827, a great political officer. 597 Sir Charles Wilkins, D.C.L., F.R.S., 1749 or 1750-1836: 
‘Orientalist, the first Englishman to acquire a thorough knowledge of Sanskrit.” 598 Rev. T. R. Malthus, F.R.S., 
1766-1854, Professor of History and Political Economy at Haileybury in the E. I. Company’s College. 599 Watts 
negotiating with Mir Jaffir, President of Fort William, 1758. 600 Admiral Watson, who took Chandernagore 
co-operating with Clive. 602 Sir H. Maine, F.R.S., 1822-1888, Legal Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
1862-1869, and of the Secretary of State’s Council, 1871-88: a great literary personage and lawyer. Major 
General Sleeman, who suppressed the crime of Thugi. Colonel M.C.M. Wade, C.B., who first passed the 
Khaibar Pass. 








BISHOPS AND CLERGY. 


605 Bishop Caldwell, 1814-1891, a famous missionary and Bishop of Tinnevelly: great linguist. 606 
Rev. D. Mill, D.D. 1792-1853, principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta: a profound Oriental scholar. 607 Bishop 
James of Calcutta, 1786-1828: Bishop 1828. 608 Bishop Gell of Madras, 1810-1902: Bishop 1861-1898. 610 
Bishop Wilson, Calcutta, 1786-1858: Bishop 1832-1858: a great Bishop. 611 Bishop Middleton 1769-1822: 
first Bishop of Calcutta, 1814-22. 613 Bishop Heber, 1783-1826, Bishop 1822-26: the famous poet and 
hymnologist. 614 Bishop Cotton, 1813-1866. 57 The Rev. F. Schwartz, 1726-98: oil painting lent by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Another, lent by the Royal Asiatic Society: a famous Danish 
missionary in South India, said to have made 6000 converts. 66a portrait of Bishop Johnson, Metropolitan 
of India, and Bishop of Calcutta, resigned 1903. Oil painting. 


OFFICIALS. 


55 Sir Henry Fletcher, Bart., M.P., 1727-1787: commanded two E. I. Company’s vessels: Chairman 
of Court, 1782-1783. 56 Sir Edward Bartle Frere, Bart., 1815-1884: Governor Bombay 1862-1867. 60 Lt.- 
Colonel James Skinner, C.B., 1778-1841, soldier of fortune. 63 Mr. William Butterworth Bayley, 1782-1860: 
Provisional Governor-General of India, 1828. 65 King Edward VII's orderly officer, oil painting by Miss A. 
Osborne Moore. 66 Sir Juland Danvers, K.C.S.1., 1826-1902, a prominent member of the India Office. 
67 Admiral Sir Nowell Salmon, G.C.B., V.C. 


Most of the portraits in the Court were painted in Europe, but, as is well known, a number of good artists 
in former days spent some years in India and some of these painted portraits. A series of interesting articles 
appeared a few years ago in the Allahabad * Pioneer” in which an account was given of the work of many of 
these men. The most notable were :— 


John or Johann Zoffany, 1733-1810: who was in India from 1783-90. He painted the portrait of Sir 
E. Impey. 
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Robert Home, 1764-1833: who went to India in 1790, and died in Cawnpore, 1833. A pupil of 
Angelica Kauffmann. He was chief painter to the King of Oudh, and Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Painted portraits of the Marquis of Wellesley, Col. A. Wellesley (Duke of Wellington), Earl Minto, Bishop 
Heber, and Dr. Carey. — 

A. W. Devis, 1763-1822. Painted 30 pictures of Indian subjects. 

J. A. Benwell. Landscape artist. 

Tilly Kettle. In India from 1770-1777. Painted portraits, among which may be mentioned that of 
Warren Hastings. 

George a Spent nearly 50 years of his life in the practice of art in India and China (first 
exhibited crayon portraits in 1766). 

George Willison. Died 1797. Painted portrait of Mohammad Ali Nawab of the Carnatic. 

T. Hickey. Painted portraits of Princes of the Mysore Family at Seringapatam, Vellore, Bangalore, etc. 


From Indian Biography by Mr. C. Buckland, C.1.E. Descriptive list of pictures at Government House, 
Calcutta, Col. A. Durand, C.B., 1897. Paintings, Statues &c. in the India Office, Mr. W. Foster. 


LANDSCAPE. 


Mr. Walter Crane, R.W.S., a member of the Indian Committee, contributes a section on “ India from the 
Landscape artist’s point of view.” The principal object in the exhibition on this occasion has not been to procure 
one or two exhibits which a particular artist might select as examples of his work, or because a special subject 
fascinated him ; but to encourage the loan of a large number of pictures painted in India by one person, in order 
to afford the public some idea of how the great Dependency presented itself to one mind. It was believed that 
this plan would necessarily have a much greater effect in affording a true impression of the country or a better 
insight into the lives of its people than any specially chosen subjects, however beautifully or skilfully they might 
be painted. Photographs, and especially the fine specimens shown in the Exhibition, afford, to some extent, 
similar opportunities of forming a true judgment, but they lack the important features of colour and the general 
impression a scene makes on the individual, because they perpetuate only a single view of it (though it may be an 
accurate one), whereas paintings are the result of many studies of the subject. The visitor to the Indian 
Court was therefore able to examine a great deal of the work of such artists as the two Daniells, of Mr. Walter 
Crane himself, Miss Barclay, Miss Parbury, Mr. Jacomb Hood, Mr. Fischer, Mr. Olivier, Mr. H. Lyndon, 
Prince Soltikoff, the late Colonel George Strahan, Mrs. Jopling Rowe, Mr. Gwelo Goodman, Mr. R. Mackenzie, 
and others. It was also possible to compare the pictures of Europeans with the work of the Asiatics, who 
painted the Ajunta frescoes and the Buddhist paintings which were discovered by Dr. M. A. Stein, in Central 
Asia, and with the large collection of Mogul paintings in the collection. 

The views expressed in regard to the value of the exhibition of a number of works of the same artist 
appear also to be strengthened by the study of some of the collections which writers of recent works were kind 
enough to contribute, as well as by the illustrations of books on India which were lent by the Secretary of State. 
Amongst the former was a collection of paintings which were the originals of a work by Mr. A. H. Hallam 
Murray, that were lent by Mr. John Murray, his publisher, with his permission. It was a very interesting series 
of landscapes with well-known Indian buildings. Mr. John Murray also lent, with Mr. Havell’s sanction, the 
illustrations of his two recent works on Indian Fine Art. 

The illustrations of Lieut. Wingate’s book on Afghanistan, and of a work by Mrs. S. C. Belnos entitled the 
‘“Sundiya or Daily Prayers of the Brahman,” 1857, are of the second class, but the most instructive perhaps 
were a set of twelve pictures in water-colours by James Atkinson, superintending surgeon of the army of India, 
also a good Persian scholar, which shew the places of interest which the army of India passed through in 
the first Kabul war in 1840. 

These drawings were lithographed by L. & C. Hughes, and published (1842) by Graves (Mr. W. Foster). 
They were lent by the Secretary of State, as were a group of paintings representing Indian scenes. Similar 
groups of Mogul paintings are of peculiar value as, for example, the illustrations for the translation of the work 
of Manucci by the late Oriental scholar Mr. Irvine, I.C.S., in which many of the most famous persons at the Court 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb are represented. 

Another specially valuable collection was a selection of paintings by the members of the staff of Sir William 
Gomm, Commander-in-chief in India from 1850 to 1855. The series too recalled to Anglo-Indians life in north 
India 60 or 70 years ago, and would be well worth publishing. They were lent by Mr. Carr Gomm. The titles 
of those for which space could be found on the walls, were :— 

1755.—State Elephant of the Governor-General. By Mrs. Turnbull. 1756.—Scene in the Camp of the 
Commander-in-Chief. By Mrs. Gordon. 1757.—Camp of the Raja of Patiala at Pinjore. By Mrs. Turnbull. 
1758.—Irregular Cavalry. By Mrs. Gordon. 1760.—Jemadars of the Household of the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the silver ‘“‘chobs” shown in Case 5. By Sir Edward Campbell. 1761.—The Field of Chilianwala. By 
Colonel Yates. 








Glimpses of India from the picturesque point of view, by Mr. Walter Crane, R.W.S. 


To visualize the splendours of Indian life, architecture, and scenery within the limits of a short article would 
be a difficult matter. At the most, one can but give a few impressionistic notes, which may recall, to those who 
know them, and might even convey to those who do not, something of the vision of famous places and buildings, 
which every traveller in that wonderful country must surely carry away, even after the shortest visit. 

After the quick voyage over the Indian Ocean, the curtain rises, as it were, over Bombay, where, gener Seog 
St, 


the first time, one feels upon the threshold of a new world. Not but what our countrymen are trying their 
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as they always seem to do in whatever quarter of the globe their lot may have fallen, to surround themselves with 
as many suggestions of home as possible, and tempering the full oriental richness and variety of character with as 
much stolid British official uniformity and commercial ugliness as possible. But the smoke of cotton mills and 
unsightly posters though they may dim they cannot obscure the native feeling and spirit of the East. The native 
quarter is a revelation of colour and variety of costume and character, and here one at once seems to step back into 
wonder and mystery, and the manners and customs of ancient life, with its strange religious rites and marriage 
processions and ceremonial ; its bazaar full of native craftsmen, busily plying their crafts before a cloud of witnesses ; 
or sedate merchants seated like unemotional Buddhistic images presiding on their wares, surrounded with rich 
stuffs and carpets, or in the midst of a mass of glittering silver ware or jewellery. 

But to grasp the idea of Bombay as a whole, it is necessary to contemplate it from Malabar Hill, and in the 
shadow of palms and palaces, to see that superb panorama of the city steeped in the glowing light of the Indian 
sun, towards its setting, when it transmutes the white buildings into nuggets of gold, cast amid jewels of green and 
red, strung along the silver line of the wide curve of the bay, is a sight never to be forgotten. 

From the busy life of modern Bombay one can plunge into the mysterious past by a visit to the caves of 
Elephanta or the rock-cut temples of Ellora. A visit to the latter involves a considerable journey inland but affords 
the traveller opportunities of making acquaintance with the characteristic features of Indian landscape from the 
plains to the hills. We cross the cultivated plains with their rice fields, sugar canes, Indian corn, castor oil plants, 
groups of date palms and bananas ; the native villages of different types, some with thatched and some with tiled 
roofs, or low huts of sun-dried bricks or mud with flat roofs, the khaki colour of the ground and buildings, relieved 
with spots of vivid colour in the red or blue or purple saries of the women, and the sparkle of the bright brass or 
copper water vessels they bear; then, gradually ascending, we enter the hill country covered with jungle and forests 
full of teak and banana trees, or again through arid-looking country where cactuses and low trees grow sparsely 
on burnt yellow slopes and rocky hills, often of strange form, the country showing signs of a great upheaval from 
the sea. 

From the strange half-deserted looking town of Rozah there is a striking view of the great fruitful plains of 
the Deccan, and along the sides of the height, on which the town stands, rising abruptly from the plain, cut out of 
the solid rock are the so-called caves of Ellora. 

The Hindu Temple of the Kailas stands out as the most remarkable—a complete temple standing clear in 
its court, with its pylons and entrance gate, a marvel of rich and intricate carving, a pantheon of the Vedic Gods, 
a monument of nature worship as exemplified in the Hindu religion. 

[ntricacy in ornament seems the dominant characteristic in Indian art, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, but 
it is a regulated intricacy, and generally planned upon a geometric basis. 

The most beautiful features in Indian (Mogul) architecture, to my mind, are the pierced marble grills and 
screens, which, owing their invention in the first place to the necessity of tempering the glare of the sunlight in 
interiors, have become the means for the expression of the loveliest ornamental fantasy. The gems of this kind 
of design and craftsmanship are those at Ahmedabad in the semi-circular windows of the mosque of Sidi Sayyid, 
which (both figuratively and literally) bear the palm. 

In the Indian traveller's itinerary, the names of Ahmedabad, Ajmir, Chitorgarh and Udaipur, signalize 
remarkable oases of art and architecture and picturesque beauty in long dusty journeys over burning plains for the 
most part, Udaipur being perhaps the most striking and interesting of all, and being practically untouched by 
western innovations. 

The Maharajah’s Palace is like a palace out of the Arabian Nights, and though the decorations of its interior 
are a little mixed, there is one painted chamber of great beauty which is in evidence of the skill of the Rajput 
school. The pavilion of the Shah Jehan on the lake is a dream of beauty, and the whole scene from there seems 
almost unreal in its splendour. 

For the most perfect forms of Mogul architecture, of course, one must go to Delhi and Agra, and worship 
at the shrines of the Jama Musjid and the Taj Mahal, the latter justly renowned as the architectural gem of all 
India. I recall seeing it by moonlight: a light mist from the river hung over the garden, and slightly visited the 
lower part of the building, as we approached it down one of the long paths chequered by the shadows of the 
trees. The front of the tomb was in the shade and looked mysterious in the mist, but the dome seemed made of 
pearl, rounded in the full moonlight in splendid relief against the dark deep blue of the Indian night powdered with 
brilliant stars, while the four minarets were like helmeted sentinels in shining armour guarding the sacred shrine. 

In a different way the old Palace of Man Mandir on the rock of Gwalior is very striking, with its bold 
minarets in red sandstone relieved with courses of enamelled tiles in blue, green and yellow, and the long steep 
approach through many imposing gateways, induces an impressionable state of mind in the beholder. The Jain 
temples here, too, are interesting, and the bold outline of the precipitous rock rising suddenly from the plain, 
especially seen against an Indian sunset, is most memorable. 

But of all.scenes in India which fascinate the western visitor, the most remarkable seemed to me to be the 
bathing Ghats on the Ganges at Benares. Benares appears to centralize and to sum up the whole of seething 
Indian native life, as we glide down the broad river on the stately peacock-shaped barge of the Maharajah, and 
watch the intense devotion of the pilgrims of all ages and sexes, performing their ablutions and devotions at the 
same time, animated by the same faith, the priests sitting solemnly under their mushroom-like umbrellas of matting, 
which vary with their broad light coloured disks the moving portion of the clustering crowds of dark faces 
swarming upon the steps, while an apparently endless procession of pilgrims in many coloured dresses passes along 
under the steep battered walls of the great palaces and temples, and, bebind all, countless domes and minarets 
piercing the deep blue sky. Such are the units that compose a scene unparallelled in the world, and its strange- 
ness and impressiveness is enhanced by the touch of horror given by the sight of burning ghat, so that one comes 
away with the-feeling of having witnessed a vivid and veritable pageant of life and death. 
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As regards more detailed descriptions and notes upon the art and architecture and scenery of these and 
other notable places in India, such as Lahore, Lucknow, Calcutta, and Darjeeling, as well as Madras and the 
wondrous Temples of the south, at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madura, I must refer the reader to my book 
“Indian Impressions.” 

Mr. Crane’s own exhibit, had it been possible to reproduce it, would have served to illustrate his unique and 
very varied experience and powers. 

The list is as follows : 


114. Gate of the Temple, Tanjore. 132. In waiting, Udaipur. 

115. In the Woods, Ceylon. 133. Street Scene, Ajmir. 

117. Evening Light, Rozah. 138. Portico at Sarkhe}. : 

118. After Sunset, Gwalior. 139. Guest House, Gwalior. 

119. Irrigation Well, Lucknow. 140. Under the Palms at ‘“ Galle Face Hotel,” 
120. Mosque at Lahore. Colombo, Ceylon. 

121. Shrine of the Kwaja Sahib Ajmir. 141. “ Note of Sunset,” Gwalior Fort. 

122. At Nowara Eliya, Ceylon. 142. Maharaja’s State Elephant. 

123. A bit of Colombo, Ceylon. 143. Maharaja’s Palace, Udaipur, Morning 
128. Chandni Chowk, Delhi. Light. 

129. Rock-cut Temples at Ellora. 146. The Taj Mahal, Agra. — 

130. Street Scene, Jaipur. 147. The Kutab Minar, Delhi. 


131. Court of the Dargarh, Ajmir. 


LANDSCAPES. 
Mr. George Lyell, who lent a collection of Landscapes by the two Daniells, thus describes them :— 


Among the landscapes exhibited at the Indian Court was a small collection of nine paintings by Thomas 
Daniell, R.A., and his nephew William Daniell, R.A., the majority of which had been exhibited by them at the 
Royal Academy between the years 1796 and 1833. These comprised :— 


48. The Taj Mahal at Agra, viewed from opposite | 49. Hindoo Females on the Banks of the Ganges. By 


side of the River Jumna. By Wm. Daniell. | Wm. Daniell. (Exhibited at the Academy, 
(Exhibited at the Academy, 1829). | 1827). 
50. The Falls of Courtallum in the Tinnevelly District. | 44. View near Nujibabad in Rohilkund. By Wm. 
By Thos. Daniell. (Exhibited at the Academy, | Daniell. (Exhibited at the Academy, 1828). 
796). | 58. East Indiamen in the Channel. By Thos. Daniell. 
45. The Falls of Rippanassum in the Tinnevelly 52. Tiger in the Jungle. By Thos. Daniell. 
District. By Thos. Daniell. 43. Wild Boar in the Jungle at Gaur. By Thos. 
47. The Banyan Tree. By Wm. Daniell. (Exhibited | Daniell. 


at the Academy, 1833). 


With this collection was a copy of the picture entitled ‘“‘ The Two Daniells,” the original of which was painted 
by R. Home, Calcutta, by whose son, Colonel Home, it was presented to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1834. 
The picture now hangs in the Society’s Rooms in Calcutta. 


The following is the description of this picture given by the late Dr. C. R. Wilson in his ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Paintings, &c., in the Rooms of the Asiatic Society ” :— 


‘The younger Daniell—William—reclines in an easy attitude in a wide chair. His left leg is. crossed 
over his right. His cheek rests on his left hand, his left elbow on the arm of the chair. His right fore- 
arm is supported by the top of a closed book placed upright in hislap. The right hand drooping over the 
edge of the top of the book holds a crayon. He wears a black coat thrown open, showing a white shirt 
without any collar, and yellow breeches. The face clean-shaven, with light-brown hair, looks to the left 
of the spectator. The elder Daniell—Thomas—is standing before him to his right. He looks towards 
his nephew, to whom he is pointing out some object in the distance. He wears a white cravat and a 
brown coat. The face is clean-shaven. The hair is scanty and turning grey. The hands are left 
unfinished.” 


Thomas Daniell, born at Kingston-on-Thames in 1749, was the son of an innkeeper at Chertsey. In 1784 
he went out to India and took with him his nephew William Daniell, then a lad of only 14 years of age. They 
remained in India for 10 years and during that time travelled over many parts of the country and brought home 
with them a large collection of sketches, made in regions never before visited by any European artist. 

While in Calcutta Thomas Daniell published a series of views of that city (1786-88) drawn and engraved by 
himself. They are perhaps the earliest ‘‘s¢vee¢” views of Calcutta and probably represent Thomas Daniell’s 
earliest efforts in aquatint engraving—a process then only at its beginning, but which he and his nephew used 
very largely and brought to great perfection in after years. 

On their return to England in 1794, they at once took in hand their well-known work “Oriental Scenery’ 
(6 vols. atlas folio 144 plates, London 1795-1808). At the same time both continued to exhibit pictures at the 
Academy but, while Thomas confined himself almost entirely to Indian subjects, William also painted many 
pictures of English scenery. William Daniell’s finest work in this field is his ‘‘ Voyage round Great Britain,” 
which he commenced in 1814 and completed in 1825. This work (in 8 folio vols.) contains over 300 beautifully 
coloured aquatints, all drawn and engraved by himself. Mr. Martin Hardie in his work ‘‘ English Coloured Books,” 
(Methuen & Co., 1906) refers to ‘‘ this wonderful series of coloured aquatints” as one which ‘could scarcely be 
surpassed.” He states that one of the earliest books dealing with India from the artistic point of view was 
Select Views in India, drawn on the spot in 1780, 1781, 1782 and 1783 by William Hodges, R.A., and he goes 


’ 
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on to note that the principal promoters, however, by means of book and picture, of this interest in India, were 


Edward Orme and Thomas and William Daniell. 


kind. It is as follows :— 


Twelve views of places in the Kingdom of Mysore, by R. 
H. Colebrooke, 1794; 12 coloured aquatints by J. W. Edy. 

Twenty-four views in Hindustan, drawn by W. Orme from 
the original pictures painted by Mr. Daniell and Colonel Ward 
1803 (a set of particular value). 

Picturesque Scenery in the Kingdom of Mysore, 1805, by 
Orme, with 40 aquatints after James Hunter. Orme also 
published “ The Costume of Hindustan,” with 60 plates based 
on 250 drawings by B. Solvyns. ‘‘The European in India,” 
in 1813, with 20 coloured aquatints by J. H. Clark and C. 
Dubourg after C. Doyley. He also had an interest in “A 
Picturesque Voyage to India by the way of China” (1810) of 
T. and W. Daniell. 

“Views in Bootan,” which contained 6 plates, was the 
work of S. Daniell, a brother of William. The works of 
Captain C. Gold (1806) and Captain Williams (1817) by G. 
and W. Nicoll (1806), and J. Murray (1817) respectively, 
contained valuable illustrations of the uniforms of Native 
Regiments, etc. 

The name of Ackermann, the publisher, is especially asso- 
ciated with those of Rowlandson and Aiken. In 1824 he 
brought out A Picturesque Tour along the River Ganges and 


We have only space to print a condensed list of works of the 


Fumna, with views by Lieut.-Colonel Forrest, with aquatints 
by T. Sutherland and G. Hunt. In 1816 he had published 
‘‘The Grand Master; or Adventures of ‘Qui Hi’ in Hindustan,” 
28 plates. 


In 1822 six volumes on Hindustan, of the “World in 
Miniature” series, appeared. These contain a valuable and 
dainty series of unsigned costume plates in line and stipple 
coloured by hand. Mr. Ackermann, in 1826, issued two parts, 
each containing six coloured plates in aquatint, illustrative of 
Scenery, Costumes and Architecture, chiefly on the western 
side of India, by Capt. R. M. Grindlay. Other parts were 
published finally in 1830 by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. 
Ten of the 36 original drawings were by Capt. Grindlay. 
Mr. Hardie quotes these words in Christopher North’s “Noctes 
Ambrosian ’’ in respect to this book :—‘ ‘Scenery, Costume 
and Architecture, chiefly on the Western side of India,’ by 
Captain R. M. Grindlay—a beautiful and splendid work. Pen, 
pencil or sword come alike to the hand of an accomplished 
British officer.” 


Another interesting book is “The Military Costumes of 
India,” by Captain James, published by T. Goddard in 1813. 


Thomas Daniell was elected R.A. in 1799, and William Daniell in 1822. 
age of 91 years, and the latter in 1837, aged 68 years. 


The former died in 1840 at the 


Mr. Lyell in addition to his paintings in oil, placed at the disposal of the committee his very large, and 
probably unique collection of the Daniells’ series of aquatints of Indian subjects and a selection of them was shewn. 
It is probable that the Daniells’ publications in a far larger degree than the works of any other artists tended to 
familiarise the British public, before photography was practised, with the wonders of Indian architecture and scenery, 
and even now they appeal to collectors in a manner which no photographs can do. This is shewn in a practical 
way by the great value which they have attained. The following extracts from the list indicate the great variety 
of subjects depicted by the two industrious artists. 


148. View of Calcutta Esplanade West. 152. Old Mayor’s Court, Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. 
149. St. John’s Church, Calcutta. 153. Old Court House Street (looking South), Calcutta. 


These views are of special interest to present inhabitants of the former Capital of India. 


434. Rajghat on the Ganges. 460. 
437- Tomb of the Emperor Akbar at Sikandra near 464. 

Agra. | 467. 
440. Trimal Naik’s Chaultry. 475; 
447. Mausoleum of Sultan Purvez. 478. 
450. Western Entrance of Sher Shah’s Fort, Delhi. 482. 
453. Hindoo Temple, Madura. 485. 
457- Rock of Trichinopoly. 


Rotasghur on the Soane River. 
Government House, Fort St. George. 
Interior view of the Palace, Madura. 
Council House, Calcutta. 

Part of the Palace, Madura. 

The Great Pagoda, Tanjore. 

Part of the City, Patna. 


The following works of T. and W. Daniells relating to India, are in the India Office Library : 


Oriental Scenery. Views in Hindustan, 4 vols., London, 1795-1807. 


“ Antiquities of India. 2 vols., London, 1799 and 1804. 


» A Picturesque Voyage to India by the way of China. London, 1810. 


Mr. Edgar H. Fischer who kindly wrote the following note on Animal Life in India, himself contributed 
the pictures numbered from g2 to r11. 


India with its many and varied fascinations can have little of more absorbing interest than its forests teeming 
with animal life. 

Admittedly one does not encounter such quantities of wild creatures herding together as one used to do in 
Africa, and probably would do so still in certain parts of the dark continent. Nevertheless, for the animal- 
lover there is an endless source of delight in the study of Indian fauna. 

The emblems of India are the tiger and the elephant, the latter being the largest and perhaps the most 
sagacious of all terrestrial animals, whilst the former is the most powerful of the beautiful feline species. In fact, 
many would accord the tiger first place amongst all animals from an zsthetic point of view, combining as he does 
tremendously concentrated power with the epitome of grace and exquisite proportion. 

India is the home of many varieties of the cat-tribe, notable amongst others being the panther, the rare 
clouded leopard, the jungle cat and their cousin the Chita. ; 

The study of these creatures in their native haunts, though most engrossing, is fraught with considerable 
danger ; also one is not likely to come across them—some will say fortunately—without going to a deal of trouble. 
Except when following an organised beat I never saw any of them in a wild state. 
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The nearest I came to it was when a tiger killed a bullock within half 

92. Hills at Sunset (Doni, South India). | a mile of where I was sketching near Irrutapalayam. We sat up over 

93. Crumbling Hills. the carcase that night, but “ Stripes” never returned, preferring to seize 
94. Evening in the Himalayas. another victim some four miles away. 

95. A stream in the Forest. So fascinating is the life around one that sketching in the forests 

96. Motherhood. often lapses into passive observation. When near a stream I was always 

op: Polewens distracted by the amazing performances of the king-fishers. A lovely blue 

: | and orange fellow would flash like a jewel athwart the shadows, while the 

| larger black and white one, hovering as if suspended in mid-air, would 

plunge and rebound from the surface with incredible agility, each time 


98. Bullocks drawing water. 


99. Bourganvillea. 





100. Tiger drinking. | rising with a tiny fish in his bill. _Hoopoes, chattering mynahs and water 
Io1. Tiger in his native Home. _ birds swarmed around me. Sounds, strange to me, echoed over the 
102. “The Kill” (Tiger and Spotted — hill-side. The “honk-tonk” of the coppersmith-bird, the cough of the 
Deer. little muntjak, the grunt of a bear, or the song of a bird I never could 
103. On the Bhavani River, S. India. | discover, who whistled the first line of ‘Pop goes the weasel,” but 

| 104. Bamboos. Early Morning. | could get no further. 
| 105. Glimpse through the Forest (Sun- _ Perhaps a couple of otters would play “hide and seek” around a tuft 
| set). | of reeds, or a fat grey monitaur waddle to the water and disappear with a 
106. Torrent Bed, Himalayas. _ splash scattering hundreds of terrified frogs in all directions. Jackals 


romped within a few yards of me and the mongoose was ever busy with 
108. Eveting. Dougles Dale, North something I couldn’t fathom. Over the paddy-fields the little white 
Naiet Tai. | egrets circled in family parties, while the Brahmany Kite, with his white 
| head and bronzed wings, drifted against the rich blue of the sky—a 
fairyland of life and colour. 
Monkeys one meets everywhere from the scrubby little bonnet- 
monkey in the South, to the handsome langur of the Himalayas. I once 
———— had the audacity to attempt to introduce a group of these latter into a sketch 
I was deine near Suakione, but they immediately took offence and a shower of pine-cones and flints was my reward. 
For the artist, especially if he be a student of animal life, India unfolds picture after picture of enticing beauty. 
Even without leaving the outskirts of towns and villages strangely fascinating groups arrest his eye. 
Water-buffaloes wallowing in the muddy pools, their glistening hides reflecting all the blues of heaven ; sad-eyed 
toiling humped-cattle assisting man in his various agrarian pursuits ; camels conveying his merchandise ; uncanny 
elephants—the finest navvies in the world—meekly doing his bidding; and all bathed in the sunlit atmosphere of 
the East that no pen can describe and no brush depict. 


Other special studies of animal life were :— 

No. 43, Thos. Daniell’s ‘‘ Wild Boar in the jungle at Gaur,” and his 52, ‘‘ Tiger in the Jungle.” 

Several of Mr. G. P. Jacomb Hood’s illustrations of the journey of H.M. the King to India, of which a list 
has already been given. 

Some of the photographs, such as Lady Leslie Porter’s ‘‘ State Elephant,” (526). 

Many other pictures in the Art Gallery owed their interest to the introduction of animals and, in this 
connection, much could be learned from Mrs. Herringham’s reproductions of the Ajunta frescoes, and the large 
collection of Mogul paintings. 


107. Flowers of the Forest. 


10g. Sunshine and Rain. 
110. A Hill Road, Himalayas. 
111. On the issn S. India. 


PAINTINGS IN KASHMIR. 
Miss Ada Barclay ; artist and lender. 


32. Toolinwol Waterways at the entrance to the 36. The Glaciers of Sonamarg, Kashmir. 
Sind Valley. 37. A Scribe of Kashmir. 
33. Martund, Kashmir.—“ In the evening there shall 38. Storm coming on at the Dal Lake, Srinagar. 
be light.” 39. The Valley of Kashmir from Gulmarg, with 
34. Pastel Head of a Sadu. | Nunga Parbat in the distance. 
35. Almond Orchard in Kashmir with the Pir Panjal | 40. Spring at Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Mountains in the distance. | 41. Autumn by the Dal Lake, Srinagar, Kashmir. 
Miss Florence Parbury ; artist and lender. 
182. The Maharaja’s Palace. 195. On the road to Kashmir. 
183. Storm on the Wular Lake. 196. Autumn Tints on Chenar Bagh, Kashmir. 
187. The Manasbal Lake. 197. English Fowers in Kashmir. 
188. Pahlgam, Kashmir. 190. Autumn Tints on Avenue of Poplars, 28 
199. Srinagar, River Scene. miles long. 
200. Camp Life. 191. ‘O, to see it at Sunset.” 
208. The Taj Mahal, Agra. 203. Kolohoi. 
209. The Dhal Lake, Kashmir. 203. The Throne of Solomon. 


194. Bridge over River Liddar. 

The following pictures by the late Col. G. Strahan, whose beautiful works have always had a great attraction 
for Anglo-Indians, were lent by Mrs. G. Strahan. The full list is given though only three are of Kashmir scenes. 
172. Birch trees in Kashmir. | 176. Nanga Parbat from Tah-Sing, Kashmir. 

173. Palm trees in Southern India. 178. H.M.S. ‘“ Kwantung,” off the Great Nicobar. 
175. Shipping on the Hughli. | 179. Mists in Kashmir. 
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Owing to the inaccessibility of Kashmir during the cold season, artists and visitors to India who cannot 
devote a whole year to the country have some difficulty in including it in their programme, but the pictures which 
were exhibited showed what an immense wealth of material is available and how amply the artist who uses it is 
repaid for any trouble and time he may devote to the Happy Valley. 

Mrs. Montgomery Hunter contributed a considerable number of water-colour portraits of the Natives of 
Kashmir and adjoining Countries which attracted a good deal of attention. 

Miss Barclay and Miss Parbury, both of whom spent some time in Kashmir, have especially succeeded in 
giving a vivid impression of the charms of the country. 


PICTURES RELATING TO THE ARMY. 


The achievements of the Armies of the Crown and of the East India Company in India were represented. by 
many pictures as well as by portraits of soldiers already enumerated and by the statues and busts of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Clive, and Earl Roberts, and, as already stated, by the series of paintings by Superintending 
Surgeon James Atkinson. 

Amongst those which remain for notice were :— 

137 Charge of the 3rd King’s Own Light Dragoons at the Battle of Chilianwala. 144 Charge of H.M.’s 
Light Dragoons at the battle of Ramnagar. 145 Battle of Sobraon. 150 Battle of Gujrat, 1849. 151 The 
Storming of Multan. The above were aquatints and were lent by Mr. G. Lyell. 


Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons lent the following paintings: — 


154 The surrender of Rangoon to the British Troops, 1824. 155 The British Army entering Singapore 
after its cession in 1824. 
; From the India Office came engravings of aquatints :— 


185 Battle of Kirkee, 1817. 296 The Relief of Lucknow. 


Lieutenant Wingate’s illustrations of the march of the 17th Regiment of the Native Infantry to Caubul, 
(Kabul) were very characteristic of the books which were published on India in the first part of the last century. 
They are valuable records. of the history of the army as well as of the art of the period. 


Mr. J. Matthews lent a picture of much interest which was painted 
638. Battle of Moodkee. by Capt. Robert Melville Grindlay in his ninetieth year.—It was entitled 
639. Night Bivouacbefore Ferozshah. | No. 51 Gate of the Fortress of Anjar, Cutch, attacked and taken on 


Bay Moh, “a G. Lyell. | i The Secretary of State also sent a large framed set of three engravings 
, | by John Vendramini from a painting by Sir A. Ker Porter. It is thus 
SEE ——' described by Mr. W. Foster. 

“A set of three engravings, which when set side by side, as in the present instance, form one continuous 
panorama (nearly nine feet in length) of the capture of the city. A key plate is appended. The original painting, 
20 feet in length, is said to have been finished in six weeks.” It was destroyed by a fire. 

Numerous ceremonial and battle pictures by Indian artists will be referred to in another part of the Journal, 
The work of the Navy will be noticed further on under the head “ Progress.” 


REPRESENTATIONS OF CEREMONIES. 


It is impossible in the limited space at our disposal to do much more than enumerate the remaining subjects 
which were represented in the Court by the artists and photographers who sent them. 

Mr. Roderick D. Mackenzie, who spent some years in India, lent the three largest pictures in the exhibition, 
viz. :-— 

156 The state entry into Delhi on the occasion of the Proclamation of the Coronation of King Edward VII., 
on the 29th December, 1902. 164 ‘“ Baluchis.” 165 “India’s restless Neighbours.” The first named of 
Mr. Mackenzie’s pictures with others noted below naturally attracted a great deal of attention in connection with 
the visit of their Majesties the King Emperor and the Queen Empress to India. 

64 Chapter of the Star of India and Investiture of H.H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales, by Sydney Hall, lent by the Earl of Northbrook. 

293 A small replica of the great oil-painting of the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, January 1877, by Val 
Prinsep, R.A., lent by Commander Burne, R.N. (It was presented to his father, the late Sir Owen Burn, G.C.I.E., 
by the first Earl of Lytton, the Viceroy and Governor-General at the time. 

295 Display of fireworks at Delhi 1877, by Mr. Caddy, lent by the Earl of Lytton. 

The list included the following paintings in oil, water-colours or aquatints, engravings and photographs. 
61 A Durbar at Puna in Mahratta times, by M. Dharankar. 88 Durbar of Shah Shuja at Caubul, by J. 
Atkinson. 213 Installation on the “ Musnad” or Cushion of H.H. the Nawab of the Carnatic in 1782. 214 The 
Delivery of the Treaty of 1790, by Charles Malet to Maharaja Narain Peshwa in full Durbar. 229 The 
Investiture of H.H. the Nawab Nazim of Bengal. 230 The Dasserah Durbar of H.H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore by Lewis. 631 A Durbar Scene of a Mogul Emperor by R. Muller. 


| 
| 640. Battle of Ferozshah. Christmas Day, 1815. 
| 


HISTORICAL EXHIBITS (continued). 


Incidentally a large number of these have already been described and many others will be noted in other 
Festival sections of the Journal, but a few of interest can be most conveniently alluded to here :— 
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Nos. 3 and 4 of the collection soon introduced the visitor to the subject. 


No. 3, the original of which was sent from the Archives of the 
Propaganda, Rome, to the West Indian Section of the Colonial and 
| Indian Exhibition excited much interest in the geographical world. 
‘“‘It was a contemporary copy of the first Borgian map, so celebrated in 

notions of the positions of the | history on account of the line traced across it by Pope Alexander VI. 

ancient cities of India and the | After the first Borgian Map, which was drawn in 1494, this example is the 

Eastern World, and the routes | earliest complete map of the world extant. It was probably drawn by 

thither. Diego Ribiero of Seville in or before 1503.—The reproduction was made 
4. A good reproduction by Messrs. by permission of His Holiness the late Pope Leo XIII. 

W. Griggs & Sons of a famous | No. 4 is of rare interest also because it is a dated example of work 

Carpet, the original of which is | which was done in one of the Royal Carpet factories set on foot by the 

now in the Hall of the Girdlers’ | Emperor Akbar and is a proof that carpets were made to order by the 

Company in London. It was | English Commercial Agents in India for their masters at home. 

made at Lahore about 1634, in the = . : > : ‘ , 

promengtir ote . | 1791.—A collection of ornaments used by the Khonds in Orissa and 

peror Jahangir, for | | ad 

Mr. R. Bell, Master of the Girdlers’ | lent by Mrs. Mounsey, recalled the abolition of the Meruah human 

Company, who wasalsoa member | sacrifices by officers of the East India Company. Children were brought 

of the East India Company. It is | up and petted in the same way as was customary amongst the ancient 
| particularly valuable because the | Mexicans and Peruvians until a famine or some calamity of the kind 
| arms of the Company and also | threatened, and were then slain in order to propitiate the Earth Goddess. 
| those of the donor are woven This reform was one of the good deeds to be ascribed to our predecessors. 
| into it. . ” = 
| Another of these was illustrated by the contents of Cases 86 to 92. 
| These Cases contained articles which relate to General Sir W. H. 
Sleeman, K.C.B., and were lent by his grandson, Captain J. L. Sleeman, Royal Sussex Regiment, Belfast. 

General Sir W. H. Sleeman was the principal agent and organizer of the measures for the suppression of 
“Thuggee” in India about 1830—a system by which an iniquitous secret association combined to murder innocent 
travellers in the name of religion. 

A full account of General Sleeman’s valuable career was shown in Case 90. Capt. Sleeman is writing a 
full Memoir of his illustrious ancestor, and will be grateful to any one who will assist him in his project by the 
loan of letters or papers. 


CASE 86. 
677.—An Account of the Romance of ‘‘ THUGGEE.” 


678-682.—Five Volumes by Col. W. H. Sleeman recounting 
experience of life in India, and reperts of the suppression of 








3. A copy of the Second Borgian 
Map, reproduced by Messrs. W. 
Griggs & Sons, showing Medieval 








689.—A beautifully embroidered SILK SHAWL. 


CASE go. 


620.—AN ACCOUNT OF GENERAL SLEEMAN’S LIFE. 





‘‘Thuggee” and “ Dacoity.” 
683.—MANUSCRIPT BOoK containing letters by Col. W. H. 


Sleeman. 
CASE 87. 
684.—CoaT belonging to General Sir W. H. Sleeman. 
CASE 88. 


686, 687.—CHARTS showing the “Family Tree” of the 
Thug Family in India, prepared by General Sleeman. 


CASE 8g. 
688.—A PORTRAIT IN OIL of General Sir W. H. Sleeman. 


691-696.—Five BOOKS written by General Sleeman, one of 
which, 691, contains the revelations which were chiefly res- 
ponsible for the subsequent annexation of Oudh. 


No. 74 in Case 6, if published, would make known many 
interesting observations regarding Madras and the life of 
Europeans there. 


74-—AN ILLUSTRATED Book. The Diary of the daughters 
of the second Lord Clive when he was Governor of Madras 
(in 1788). Lent by Miss Antonia and Miss Mary Williams, 
her grand-niece. The paintings were by their governess, 
Miss A. Tonelli. This is a very interesting record of old 
Madras. 





Mr. A. H. Wilson shewed a collection of autograph letters to his grandfather, Dr. Horace H. Wilson. 

A series of historical miniature tableaux Nos. 42 to 53, filled up nearly one-third of the space under the 
gallery next to the wall of the building, but as they will be described in the last part of the Festival numbers, they 
cannot be referred to at further length here. The last subject however was the signing of the Treaty in Lhasa 
itself in 1904, and in connection with this, by permission of Colonel Sir Francis Younghusband, we are able to 
reproduce a document which was written at a very early stage in this historical war, viz :—a letter from the Dalai 
Lama or Ruler of Tibet to the Colonel himself as British Commissioner? which is described as the first letter 
which in all probability was ever written by a Tibetan Ruler to an Englishman, It is now published with a 
translation taken from Sir F. Younghusband’s own account of his mission. 

Sir Francis Younghusband writes in his ‘India and Tibet” (1910) as follows “On July 27th, 1904, I had athree 
hours’ interview with this new deputation, composed of the Dalai Lama's chamberlain, a man of some capacity, 
with an air of great consequence, who was evidently regarded with much respect ; the Te Lama, the somewhat 
effete, but genial old gentleman who had met me at Gyantse, and a secretary of the Council....... They brought 
with them a letter from the Dalai Lama and repeated the old request that we should not go to Lhasa. — This 
letter was certainly the first letter which any Dalai Lama had written to an Englishman, and was addressed 
‘To the Sahib sent by the English Government to settle affairs,” and ran as follows :-— 

“In a letter recently received by the Sha-pe (Councillor) from the Tongsa Penlop he says that the establishment of 
friendship has now become difficult, as the English officers with their escort say that they are about to proceed to 
Lhasa to make a treaty and to meet the Dalai Lama. With this communication the nine terms of the Convention 


1 A Personal Narrative of Thirteen Years’ Service amongst the Wild Tribes of Khurdistan, 1864. A Report upon the Khonds of the Districts of Ganjam and 
Cuttack, 1842. Lt. Macpherson. 


? “India and Tibet ” by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.I.E., John Murray, 1910. 
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were also received. The National Assembly has been consulted regarding this matter, and as it has decided for 
friendship it has sent a separate communication to the British. I too, in accordance with the religious customs 
of Tibet, am at present in retreat, and it would be a difficult matter for me to meet the Sahibs. I have sent two 
representatives on ahead to negotiate friendship, and also the Chikyab Kenpo who lives always near me. It will 
be well if matters are discussed with the delegates there for the sake of peace. But it is not well for the estab- 
lishment of an agreement between the two countries if you come to Lhasa contrary to my wishes. Please consider 
this well. 1 send a scarf and have already sent some silks separately.” 


Dated the 8th day of the 6th month, ‘‘ Wood Dragon year.” 
The Army reached Lhasa on Aug. 3rd. 


Below is a facsimile of the original Tibetan script. 
= _— — ee 
a a ee ee initiate. “ai a IEA): 


M@—>c~ a So Pe 
_ YAS Ce ygesenEp angering MDMA AGES PRIVAT HAY ENTS. 


a a . i Go ———— _ ___ 
ieiae ANH SEIKI err orrrrey ter Kayes ca SRI ae Layee Ve re RH See re 


~SsRG Que 5 wm PADS C1 Oe RMA Gs ea PER AASa re 

a Lawns Swen oo ro =_— Ae RTP AAU 
c ee —_ ———_— 

Sa AOA SOAs qu qsea tsqeu — ANTE D9 ay @a(ayasu Lyanayy «a r CHwieymyow (HAN 


Rpeanton Seu gqnes yoncgys (SU eegre ue Araenyerr sivas a. aw 


as 


Reproduced by kind permission of Sir F. Younghusband. 


A small collection of photographs of treaties and agreements was specially noteworthy for the unusually clear 
reproductions of the Imperial seals, one of which bore the autograph signature of the Emperor Aurangzeb—This 
Emperor is said to have been a beautiful writer because, like most of the Moguls, he was taught a profession by 
which he might support himself in adversity. He chose that of the scribe, and his skill is confirmed by a 
photograph of a page of a Koran which belongs to the Amir of Tonk which is reputed to have been written by 
him (No. 352 lent by Colonel Hendley). 


A document of equal interest to that of the Dalai Lama’s letter was one which is the property of Sir Steuart 
Bayley, G.C.S.I., of which he has kindly permitted the reproduction, and the description is as follows :— 


1525. There are three other objects of great interest in the front of the Case. One of them is a Letter 
written in 1732 by Mr. D. Bayley to a friend, the Rev. Mr. King, in reference to Lord Clive when he was a boy 
under seven years of age. Mr. Bayley was an ancestor of the lender, Sir Steuart Bayley, G.C.S.1., and brought 
up Clive. All who are interested in the development of heroes will be amused by the following extract :—‘‘ He 
has just had a suit of new clothes and promises bye his Reformation to deserve Them. I am satisfyed that his 
fighting (to which He is out of Measure addicted) gives his Temper a fierceness and Imperiousness that he flies 
out upon every trifling occasion : for this Reason I do what I can to suppress the Hero that I may help forward 
the more valuable Qualities of Meekness, Benevolence and Patience. I assure you, Sir, it is matter of Concern 
to us, as it is of Importance to himself, that He may be a good and virtuous man, to which no care of ours shall 
be wanting.” 
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Sir Steuart adds that ‘‘Clive” as a boy was sent (for reasons we do not know) to be brought up by his 


mother’s sister, Mrs. Bayley. They were Miss Gaskells originally. 
Mrs. Bayley died in his twelfth year, so he went back to his 
The letter was quoted by Malcolm and Macaulay. 


and shows the precocious pugnacity of the boy. 
parents. 


The letter was sent in Clive’s seventh year 


Case 70 contained an exhibit which represented a great name :— 


474.—A Trophy presented to Sir Henry Lawrence “ by his friends and admirers, both Indian and European,” 
on the occasion of his leaving the Punjab, where he had been Lieutenant-Governor. 


The groups of figures are the following :— 


1.—Warfare among the natives of India. 2.—Warfare between the English and natives. 


and prosperity under Sir Henry Lawrence. 


3.—Peace 


Although the work is by English silversmiths, it represents Indian subjects in a highly spirited manner. 


Lent by Sir Alexander Lawrence, Bart., grandson of Sir H. Lawrence. 


Of similar interest, especially at the 


time of the Durbar of H.M. King George V. are the following :— 


CASE 72. 


The contents of this case were lent by the Earl Lytton, 
and were the property of his father, the first Earl Lytton, 
Viceroy of India, 1876-80. 

569.—PHOTOGRAPH OF LORD LYTTON taken in 1877, in 
commemoration of the Imperial Assemblage which was held 
at Delhi for the proclamation of H.M. Queen Victoria as 
Empress of India. Lord Lytton was Viceroy and Governor- 
General at the time, and the moving spirit in that great national 
event. 


570.—MODEL OF A SILVER THRONE AND CANOPY. The 
throne, with its canopy surmounted by a peacock, stands on 


four feet composed of two horses and two birds. The arms 
are formed of elongated figures having the heads of sea 
monsters, from which hang clusters of pearls, The centre of 
the throne is supported by what seems to be a tiger, though 
the more usual animal-supports of thrones have been, from 
the most ancient times, lions, hence the name given in antiquity 
to the latter of “Singh Asan,” or lion seat. 


571.—MODEL OF A FLIGHT OF STEPS which is used for 
the ascent to the throne and is removed after the occupant 
has taken his seat. The rail of the staircase is supported on 
each side by five female figures, carrying birds, fans, and other 
objects, and is beautifully executed. 


The Mysore throne is represented in several pictures in the collection as well as in the diary of the second 


Lord Clive’s daughter. (No. 74.) 


An iron cannon-ball dug up on the field of Plassey, where the great battle of 23rd June, 1757, took 
place, was shewn by Sir J. Bourdillon, and Sir S. Bayley sent one which had been fired at the re-taking of the old 
fort at Calcutta from Suraj-ud-Daula by Admiral Watson and Lord Clive. 


The two carpets, a shawl, and two banners which are now described are of historical interest. 


UPRIGHT CASES 93 and 495. 


70o5,—These two Cases contain a very valuable SHAWL, 
lent by Col. S. H. Godfrey, C.I.E. It was worked by hand in 
Kashmir, and was made under the orders of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Sir Ranbir Singh, G.C.S.I. 
It shows every house in Srinagar, the capital of the Happy 
Valley. Col. Godfrey purchased it in public auction. 


CASES 113 and 115. 
PERSIAN SILKCARPET. Lent by MajorF.C. Webb Ware, C.I1.E, 


862.—VALUABLE SILK CARPET, woven in the year 1867. 
at Herat, by, it is said, weavers from Merv, by command of 
Amir Shere Ali Khan, Amir of Afghanistan ; it was made for 
use in his Palace at Kabul on State occasions. 


The carpet saw many vicissitudes during the following 
twelve years; which were the most turbulent of Afghan history, 
when Amir Yakub Khan fled from Kabul and surrendered 
himself prisoner to General Baker. The carpet disappeared, 
and it was supposed that the soldiery had cut it to pieces. 
In the year 1899, a Popalzai Afghan arrived in Quetta and 
disposed of the carpet to a local dealer, from whom it was 
purchased by the present owner, who was unaware of its 
history. The Popalzai Afghan proved to be a Pesh Khidmat, 
or Palace servant, who was in the service of Amir Yakub 


Khan in 1879, and the supposition is that the carpet was 
concealed by him for many years. 

It was exhibited in the Indian Section of the Paris Ex- 
hibition, 1899-1900, and attracted considerable notice in the 
Press. 

Persian carpets are of much interest in India because the 
carpet factories established in North India were first worked 


by Persians. 
CASE 145. 

IMPERIAL ASSEMBLAGE BANNER OF HIS EXCELLENCY 
THE HONOURABLE SiR P. E. WoDEHOUSE, K.C.B., G.C.S.1. 

PORTRAIT OF SIR P. E. WODEHOUSE. 
the Right Honourable E. Wodehouse. 

Banners were presented to the chiefs and certain great 
personages who were present at the proclamation Ceremony 
of 1877 and were displayed for the first time behind them 
when they took their seats in the Assemblage pavilion. Some 
of these were carried in the processions at Delhi in 1911. 


CASE 218. 
1450.—KASHMIR SHAWL presented to Major Elliot D’ Arcy 
Todd by the Shah of Persia. Between the years 1833 and 
1838 Major Todd was the British Representative in 
Herat, and his name is mentioned to this day with respect 
and interest. Lent by Mrs. Bigg-Wither. 


Lent by his son, 


A large banner, which was carried during the Indian scenes of the Pageant, was also shewn during the last 


few weeks of the Festival. 


It displayed the Royal Arms and symbols of the Indian orders. 


It has been 


accepted by the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial in Calcutta at the suggestion of the Government of India, and 


will be kept in that building. 


1“ Memoirs of Robert, Lord Clive” by Sir J. Malcolm, G.C.B., F.R.S., John Murray, 1837. Macaulay’s Essay on Clive, Longmans, 1903. 
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The catalogue description sufficiently explains the next exhibits. 


TABLE CASE 46. 


Case 96 contains a collection of relics of extreme interest. 


718.—In front there is a PHOTOGRAPH OF THE 
WILLOUGHBY MEMORIAL AT DELHI, where nine Englishmen 
defended the Magazine of Delhi for four hours against the 
rebels, finally firing it when all hope of succour was gone. 


719,720.—Mrs_ Willock sent along with the above 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF LT. GEORGE DOBSON WILLOUGHBY, who 
was in command of the Magazine at Delhi, and of Capt. E. 
WILLOUGHBY, his brother, who also lost his life in attacking a 
fort in Saugor in 1857. The LOCK OF THE FORT GATEWay, 
721, is seen at the back of the Case. 

722.—On the right of the Case is a PHOTOGRAPH OF A 
MEMORIAL to Lt. G. D. Willoughby, in silver, erected by his 
brother officers. A DAGGER in its sheath, 723, which was 
-taken away from a Punjab native before he was ordered to be 
biown from the guns as a rebel. 


724.—A SET oF MEDALS is near the top left-hand corner, 
which belonged to Lt. G. D. Willoughby, Bengal Artillery, 
Commissary of Ordnance at Delhi in the Mutiny. 


Amongst the portraits shewn were those of— 


820. Lieut. A. Eyre. 

821. Mohamed Akbar Shah. 
823. Mr. Alexander Barnes. 

824. Sir W. Henry Macnaghten. 
825. Lady Sale. 


725.—Just above the photograph of the Willoughby 
Memorial lies a PRESENTATION SwWoRD, lent by Commander 
C. R. Low, late Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. The Sword is silver- 
gilt and jewelled, and was presented by the Sultan of Muscat 
and Zanzibar, in 1826, to Captain Kinchant, I.N., for services 
in suppression of piracy in the Persian Gulf, and was pur- 
chased by the officers of the Indian Navy for presentation to 
Commander Low, in acknowledgment of his “ History of the 
Indian Navy” (2 vols). 


726, 727.—Mr. J. Parker, C.S.I., lends a POLICEMAN’S 
BATON, and a BLUNDERBUSS, which were used in the old East 
India Office. 


CASE rio. 
The exhibits in this Case were lent by Lt.-Col. Leigh, C.I.E. 


820-834.—PORTFOLIO OF DRAWINGS AND PORTRAITS OF 
THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN CABUL, at the time of the Afghan 
War, A.D. 1841. This publication was referred to in the 
‘“ Pioneer’? newspaper, in an account of the Cabul prisoners, 
but is now very rare. 


26. Major Eldred Pottinger. 
27. Capt. Lawrence. 

828. Mrs. Waller. 
29. Lieut. Melville. 

830. Capt. Colin Mackenzie. 


Mr. C. E. Phipps lent three gilt lions (chinté), or mythological lions, which were stated to have originally 


belonged to King Thebaw. 


Major Moor sent :—1159. Four envelopes with seals intact, containing official letters captured in the war 


with Tippu Sahib in 1799 and never opened. 


1503. The signet ring of Hyder Ali, first Sultan of Mysore, which 


was found among other booty captured at Seringapatam, subscribed ‘‘Hyder Ali Khan Bahadur, 1173,” a.p. 1759. 
1504. A gold ring with yellow carnelian, inscribed with the name of one of Tippu’s sons, “ Mohi-ud-din,” in 


Oriental characters. 
wardrobe after the siege of Seringapatam. 
coins of the Emperor Jahangir. 
will be referred to at length in Part III. 


In Case 228 were :— 


1679 Stick, made from the bone of a sword-fish, which 
belonged to Tippu Sultan. Lent by Mr. F. Blackman. 


1680 Inlaid Ivory Workbox, which belonged to the Hon, 
C. F. Clive, second daughter of the second Lord Clive, 
Governor of Madras in 1878 ; she was afterwards Duchess of 
Northumberland. Lent by her great-nieces, Miss Mary and 
Miss Antonia Williams. 


1681 Two little wooden Pocket Mirror Cases, painted by 
native artists in India, with portraits of the Hon. Henrietta 
and the Hon. Charlotte Clive, daughters of the second Lord 
Clive. 


1505. The seal ring of Tippu Sahib, Sultan of Mysore, and taken with the rest of his 
1506. His silver comb. 
His unique collection of ancient images, though bearing on Indian history, 


Major Moor also sent a set of the zodiacal 


And in Case 229:— 


1689 <An original letter of King Louis Philippe of France 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh of the Punjab, signed by the King 
himself. 


1690 Handsome Brocaded Bag, in which the letter was 
contained. 


This very interesting and historic object was lent by the 
Secretary of State for India. The letter, after an extraordinary 
introduction regarding the insignificance of man in the presence 
of the Almighty and His works, commends General Adlard 
and his countrymen to the Maharaja. 


MISCELLANEOUS PICTURES. 


Besides the engravings and photographs already enumerated under separate heads, there were many others 


which served the purpose of illustrating the scenery of India and the customs and life of its inhabitants. 


It will 


suffice to enumerate most of them under the names of the artists. 


86a Mahableshwar Fruit Market 
HERBERT A. OLIVIER. 


gt A Shahpura Warrior. 
SHELDON WILLIAMS. 


112 Benares: Early Morning 113 Minarets, Benares 
116 Udaipur Palace 127 Amber Palace 
166 Delhi Gate 167 Delhi 168 The Taj Mahal, Agra 
169 Ajmir 170 The Himalayas from Darjeeling 

GWELO GOODMAN. 


171 Tiger Grass, Nepal Frontier 

174 Jungle Scavengers do. 

177 Cultivation on the edge of the Jungle, Nepal Frontier 
MRS. J. LIGHTFOOT, N.B.A. 


59 Holy Benares 





173 Palm trees in Southern India 
175 Shipping on the Hughli 
THE LATE COL. G. STRAHAN. 


181 Street in Delhi 
433 Indian Bazaar 


432 Hindu Weaver 
And others. 
MISS LUCY MARK. 


184 Street scene, Udaipur 186 Dyer’s Shop, Udaipur 
189 The Gangkama Gate, Baroda 
198 At the well, early morning; Baroda 

HERBERT LYNDON. 


193 The Palace, Udaipur 
MISS G. G. VILLIERS STUART. 
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204 “ Halley’ s Comet” ra Simla | 259 The blshoinees Festiv "a 
MRS. MACINTYRE. 

206 Snake Charmers 
MISS A. HEMMING. 


HUGH FISHER. 


435 An Indian Compound 


246 Water-colour Sketch of Tibetans in Darjeeling | 436 The Approach to the Village 
ROGERS. | 438 An Indian Darzi (tailor) 439 A Pipal Tree 
258 to 286 Paintings representing scenes in the Himalayas | 44! An Indian Jhil (lake) 442 In the Jungle 
other than Kashmir | 443 Dasasamedh Ghat, Benares 
LENT BY THE INDIA OFFICE, | MRS. JOPLING-ROWE. 


Most of the engravings and aquatints have been noticed, but reference should be made to reproductions of 
Prince Soltikoff's pictures, of which the largest (the property of the Secretary of State for India) represents 
“The Evening Ride of Maharaja Sher Singh of the Punjab in 1842.” 


Sir Steuart Bayley sent the following :— 


551 Cavalcade of Sikh Chieftains 561 Mountaineers of the Himalayas 
557 Hunting Leopards ready for the chase | 562 The King of Gwalior and some of his suite 
559 Maharaja Hindu Rao | 
There were interesting engravings by D. Havell, viz. :— 
268 Puna 278 The Ancient Excavations at Karli 


Paintings of several Indian artists in the European style were received, viz. ;— 


62 Arjun driving Krishna | To these should be added :— 
ae | d 158 Plaster reliefs—King Edward VII. and 
, | 157 and 15 aster reliefs—King Edwar and sym- 
ri The Hinde Aphrodite Emperor bolical mourning women and The Birth of Affection 
634 The God of Thunder 637 Arjun 162 Group—Mother and Child 
: R. MULLER. | A. K. BURMON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Gold medals were awarded to Mr. J. Claude White, C.].E., and to Mr. Leonard Hull, for their photographs, 
and to Messrs. Raines & Co., of Ealing, for their enlargements from other negatives of Mr. Hull and the 
following :— 


506. Calcutta Post Office ; negative by Mr. M. C. Sarkies 516 Pararama of Lassa ; negative by Mr. W. Davies; lent 

507 The Bheesti ; negative by Mr. C. Crommelin by Mr. J. Claude White, CLE. 

508 On the Hoogli; negative by Mr. M. C. Sarkies 517 Looking towards Khaibar Pass ; negative by Rev. C. R. 
er 4 Peete ¢ Bradburn 


510 Shortening Sail off Cutch ; negative by Mr. Lovat Fraser 520 Monkey Temple at Benares; negative by Mr. W. Davies 


512 Moonlight on the Hoogli; negative by Mr. M. C. Sarkies 524 Roji Cliffs; negative by Rev. C. Bradburn 


514 Taj Mahal from the Palace at Agra; negative by Mr. L. 525 Kowtoo Jemadar; negative by Mr. W. Davies 
Hull 527 The Well; negative by Mr. W. Davies 
515 Snake Charmer 528 Temple of Kailasa; negative by Mr. L. Hull 


Mrs. (now Lady) Porter sent four large photographs taken by her at Allahabad (509, 511, 513, and 526). 
Mr. J. Claude White’s list included selections of peculiar interest from his collection of views taken in Bhutan 
and Tibet, with a few portrait groups. 


Photographs lent by Mr. L. S. B. Hull :— 


1 A Rock Temple at Ellora g A Fakir 10 In the Palace of Agra 

2 Ina Palace near the Taj Mahal, Agra | 11 A Watch-tower in the Malakhand Pass 

3 A metal-worker in the Bazaars of Peshawar | 12 The approach to the Fort of Ali Masjid inthe Khaibar Pass 

4 The Kutab Minar | 13 The Rock Temple of Kylasa at Ellora, Deccan 

5 A Gateway to a Mosque near the Kutab Minar | 14 In the Rock Temple of Kylasa at Ellora, Deccan 

6 The City of Golconda, Deccan | 15 Typical Natives of the Khaibar District 

7 A motor car on the road built by Alexander the Great in | 16 The Roof of the Rock Temple of Kylasa, Ellora, Deccan 
the Khaibar Pass | 17 The Entrance to the Malakhand Pass 

§ “Gunga Deen ’’—a typical water carrier of India | 18 The Tomb of Shah Jahan at Delhi 


M. Victor Golobew’s Ajanta photographs obtained the award of ‘‘ Grand Prix.” 


Some of the reproductions by photographic or other processes were excellent ; as, for example, those of the 
old India House and other buildings or places of interest, which were lent by the Secretary of State for India and 
Mr. Foster ; and especially of old views of St. Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Trincomalee, Madras, Calcutta, and 
Bombay, the originals of which are now in the India Office. 

The “Illustrated London News” pictures of incidents connected with the Indian Visit of T.R.H. the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to India in 1905-6, were shewn side by side with the originals which were taken on the 
spot by their artists. 

A number of the most important art works published by Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons were exhibited, as well 
as a large selection of illustrations from other books issued by them, and the collection obtained a gold medal. 





As the production of illustrations is expensive, it would be well to state that the subjects which have been 
selected on this occasion are such as have not appeared in the Journal already, or in works which are easily 
accessible. 
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ARMS. 

The collection of Arms was not very large. Those of His Majesty have been described at length. Lord 
Ampthill lent fourteen axes and a small leather shield. The Earl of Northbrook sent some handsome swords 
and daggers, some of which had jewelled and enamelled hilts and mounts. Colonel (Major in the British Army) 
Obaid Ulla Khan’s (the husband of H.H. the Begum of Bhopal) case of swords also contained some fine 


weapons; and Mr. Ratan Tata sent, besides other swords, two large cases, Nos. 54 and 55, which were 
completely filled with valuable weapons. 


These were described in the Catalogue, as follows :— 


Case 54. 


The Case contains Arms lent by Mr. Ratan Tata. On both 
sides, amongst the “ Talwars”’ or carved swords, the following 
may be noticed :— 

On the right side, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 have their hilts 
damascened with gold. 

Nos. 2 and g have steel hilts embossed with silver. The 
edge of No. 5 is serrated for the purpose of cutting through 
chain armour ; its point is double. 

No. 6 is a “ Shikar-gah” or hunting sword. 

There are grooves in the blade of No. 8 which contain 
small shot; these are supposed to add to the danger of any 
wound inflicted by the weapon. 

Some of the hilts of the swords on the left of the Case are 
made of crystal or stone, and are inlaid with gems. 

The hilt of No. 3 terminates in the head of a tiger, and that 
of No. 5 in the head of a bird. From the remotest antiquity 
it has been common in the East to fashion hilts in this way. 

The scabbards of the swords are made of thin pieces of 
wood bound together by cloth, or, as in one case, with rich 


Case 55. 
These Arms were also lent by Mr. Ratan Tata. 


Amongst the swords in Case 55, the most noteworthy. is a 
very heavy weapon with strongly serrated edges for cutting 
armour or for producing a very dangerous wound, The two 
lower swords are Persian scimitars. 


The most interesting weapons on the other side are Nos. 1, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. 

No. 1 is the head of a tiger with embossed ornament. The 
scabbard has mounts of richly perforated silver. 


The silver hilt and mounts of No. 3 are ornamented with 
figures in enamel. It was probably made in the Punjab. 


The hilt of No. 4 terminates at the top and at the ends of 
the pommel in rams’ heads. The mounts are parcel-gilt and 
perforated. 


The hilt ef No. 6 is carved in walrus ivory in the form of 
heads of horses, and on the side is a representation of a 
warrior having in one hand a dagger and in the other a 
mace. 


embroidery. 
In the back end of the Case is a straight Karg, the usual 
form of the national Hindu sword. There are various knives 
and daggers at the ends of the Case. The two top daggers 
at the back have handles of Sirmahi or walrus ivory. The two 
long Khaibar knives at the bottom of the Case are very deadly 
weapons. 


At the side of the Case there is an extremely long Khaibar 
knife. 
At the back are a number of “ Katars”’ or daggers. 


There is an interesting collection of knives in the other 
Case, with stone and crystal hilts ; two small thumb bow-rings 
hang from the uppermost knife. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G., sent two fine swords, and there were some daggers with beautiful 
filigree scabbards in the collection of Mr. J. Claude White, C.I.E.: and in Case 114 some fine specimens from 
Sir P. Hutchins, K.C.S.I., the finest being two carved iron weapons, No. 889, a gladiator's knuckle-duster, and 


a Dhao, both from Madura. One of these obtained a gold medal at the Calcutta Exhibition. 


In Case 67 M. Kevorkian shewed a handsome saddle (348) with damascened steel mountings, and a hunting 
sword (349) with scabbard and hilt of steel richly ornamented with gold. These belonged to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah, and were fine examples of 18th century work. 

Mr. J. Claude White’s suits of plate armour and his Nepalese Kukris were very noticeable. Lord Lamington 
sent some handsomely sheathed valuable weapons ; and the Chairman supplied a few of the painted shields of 
Rajputana. 

Mr. C. Wade exhibited a portrait of his father, Sir C. M. Wade, who was the first to force the Khaibar Pass, 
and who, as the trusted Political Agent of the East India Company at Ludhiana, for many years conducted its 
affairs with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, with whom he was a fersona grata. He also sent a case which contained 
three fine swords which had been presented to his ancestor by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the Amir Shah Shuja, 
and the Maharaja Holkar respectively ; and the badge of Companion of the Bath. In the case were also two 
stars of different degrees of the Durani Order, and a badge of the Order founded by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. 

In Case 221 was another star of the latter, but of a different grade, attached to which was a medal for the 
battle of Maharajpura, both of which were lent by Major-General Lendall Currie. 





PROGRESS. 


One of the Sections of the Indian Court was entitled ‘ Progress,” in order to draw attention, however 
superficially, to the vast changes which had taken place under British rule, especially since about the date of the 
assumption of the direct sovereignty of India by the Crown. As it was impossible in the short time and the 
limited space available to do more than indicate under two or three heads the enormous advances which had 
been made, the subject was practically represented by the growth of communications—a growth which has been 
shared with all the nations of the world. The two exhibits of this kind which attracted a great deal of notice, 
and which were indeed very striking, were those of the East Indian Railway Company and the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company, the Directors of which bodies cordially responded to the invitation of the Committee to 
contribute. 

Railway Communications. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. Gardiner, R.E., formerly Agent in India of the East Indian Railway Company and now a 


Director in London, has written a note which relates to railway progress, not only under his own Company, but 
in India generally, 
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The following is the Catalogue description of the exhibits :— 


Case 56. 


322 We now enter a small section of the Court which is 
devoted to illustrating progress under British rule since about 
1858. Nothing has been more remarkable, of course, than 
the facilities for travel, especially on the railways, which have 
been remarkably attractive to Indians, enabling them, for 
example, to go with ease to remote places of pilgrimage, at 
very little risk to themselves, whereas in the past few who 
journeyed to distant shores ever expected to return. 

To illustrate this, the Board of the East Indian Railway Co. 
have been good enough to lend a very fine model of the new 
Passenger Station at Howrah, which is the joint terminus for 
Calcutta of their railway and that of the Bengal Nagpur Line. 
The average number of passengers arriving and departing per 
diem on these two railways is 20,000o—a number which is very 
largely exceeded on special occasions. This Station cost 
£311,000. 

The model, No. 56, was made by four clever Indian artizans, 
of whom the chief were a Pathan and a Bengali. 

The river Hughli flows in front of the road opposite the 
station ; it is filled with native craft. On the right hand is a 
part of the Floating Bridge which leads across the river to 
Calcutta. 

The Committee are much indebted to Mr. Highet, Chief 
Engineer of the East Indian Railway, for superintending the 
erection of the chief model and the smaller ones at the Crystal 
Palace, and to Sir F. Upcott, Col. Gardiner, R.E., and Mr. 
Young and to the Board of Directors for the trouble they have 
taken in sending these most interesting objects. 





| (Case) 538. Photographs. 
Scenery on one of the railway lines 
Damage done by an earthquake 
Examples of excavation 

View of the interior of the Royal 
Apartments at Delhi 

Album of views of the Royal Visit of | a 
| the King and Queen, on 99 Open | Gallery. 
| to show the Boudoir of the Queen. 


of India. 


Wh & 


which the 


on 








Case 57. 
323, 322 On the table is the model of a Third Class Bogey 
Carriage, built at the Carriage and Waggon Workshops at 
Lillooah, Bengal, in 1910, with a carrying capacity of 104 


passengers. Contrasted with this is a model built in 1864. 
321 Immediately at the back of this carriage there is an 
Iron Open Coal Wagon built in rgro. 


Case 58. 


324, 325 On the opposite table to No. 57 are two Models 
of Passenger Engines, one weighing 102°38 tons, with a tractive 
effort at 90% boiler pressure of 20,475 Ibs., the other being an 
exact model of the engine “ Express,” which conveyed troops 
from Calcutta to Raneegunge during the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 


Cases 59, 60, 61, 62, 63. 

326-329 These Revolving Stands contain views of all the 
various details of the railway workshops, buildings, views of 
railways, engines, bridges, and bridges under construction, 
stations, tunnels, steam pumps, water tanks, &c., and are 
interesting illustrations of the working of the largest railway 
systems in the East. : 


330 A Stand showing a Map of Railways in India, open and 
under construction on the 31st March, 1910, and Lines pro- 
jected up to 31st December, 1909. The other side of the same 
stand has Charts representing the passenger and goods traffic 
on the East Indian Railway from 1897 to 1g1o. 

Full details of all the models are shewn on the labels. 


The Committee also received an interesting series of Albums 
and Photographs from the Railway Department of the Government 


A fine series of framed photographs of the scenery through 
Assam 
Company and exhibited on the wall of one of the staircases to the 


Bengal Railway passes was also lent by the 


The exhibit described below was of interest to all students of 
railway progress :— 


1804 In the body of the Court, on the roof of Case 70, is a Carved Wheelbarrow with Spade, used by the late 
Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere for turning the first sod of the Sind Punjab and Delhi Railway. Lent by Major Sir Bartle 


Frere, Bart., D.S.O. 











INDIAN RAILWAYS. By Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner, R.E. 


The first sections of railways to be constructed in India were, in the Bombay Presidency, from Bori Bandar 
in Bombay Harbour to Thana, a distance of 20°54 miles, opened on the 18th April, 1854; in the Bengal Presi- 
dency, from Howrah on the north bank of the Hughli river, Calcutta—the model of the modern station thereat, 
executed by native artisans, formed one of the interesting exhibits of the Indian Section of the Festival of 
Empire—to Hughli, a distance of 23:23 miles, opened on the 15th July, 1854; and in the Madras Presidency, 
from Mayapuram on the Madras Beach to Arcot, a distance of 65°38 miles, opened on the 1st July, 1856. 


From the beginnings set forth in the foregoing, sprang the great system of railways which now provides 2 
fairly comprehensive network of communications over the vast Empire of India. 


By the 1st January, 1859, that was practically at the commencement of the present era of Indian Administra- 
tion directly under the Crown, 427 miles had been opened for traffic, but there was still a considerable volume of 
opinion that railways were not a suitable means of transport for India: that the people were too stay-at-home 
and conservative, and that caste prejudices against promiscuous travelling rendered impracticable their use on a 
large scale by the natives of the country. Only on the fulfilment of the latter condition could they become pro- 
ductive and their great cost, which eventually is borne by the people, be justified. 


The figures that follow shew how mistaken were such views. On the 1st April, 1911, there were 32,399 
miles of railway open throughout India, and 2,765 miles were under construction. The traffic statistics of the 
year 1910 (the latest for which data are available) shewed that not far from 372 millions of passengers availed 
themselves of their use, the average distance travelled by each being about 36 miles, and the average charge 
being just over 1-5th of 1d. per mile. The effect of this vast movement of the people, with the intercourse it has 
brought about between what previously were great nationalities practically unknown to one another, is now 
beginning to be felt in the drawing together of the people of India with the recognition of common interests, 
common ideals and ambitions ; in other words, the birth of a common national and patriotic sentiment which, 
well directed, should eventually mould India into a united and loyal people, still the brightest gem in the Imperial 
diadem. 
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Turning to another point of view, the effect of this provision for the cheap transport of the produce which 
forms the material wealth of India has been most marked. In 1910 not far from 66 millions of tons of 
merchandise were moved at an average charge of $d. per ton mile. The average distance over which a ton of 
goods was carried was 184 miles. This economical transport has built up for India an external trade which has 
given an enormous impetus to the peaceful employment of the people in agriculture and industrial pursuits, and 
brought a great access of distributed wealth into the country. 

Internally it has had no less valuable effects in greatly mitigating, if not utterly removing, the worst horrors 
of those famines, which unfortunately periodically recur, when in days not so far distant food was rotting in one 
part of that vast Empire while people were starving in their thousands in another. 

From a financial point of view, moreover, the railways of India have made great progress and are proving a 
direct source of revenue to the State. The total capital outlay on Indian railways up to the end of 1910 
amounted to about 330 millions sterling, and the net revenue of the year gave a return, on this gigantic sum, of 
4°16 per cent. 

The pax Britannica has done much for India, and not the least of its great benefits has been the opening it 
has afforded for the development of its railways, as briefly indicated in the foregoing. 

The space available does not admit of any attempt to enlarge upon the stages in the history of this progress, 
but only allows of the broad statement of the main facts supported by data taken from the Administration 
Reports of the Railways of India, which may be consulted for the details by those who are interested therein and 
desire to pursue the subject further. 


Progress of Communications by Sea. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Company exhibited three Models of their Steamers, in order to show progress in 
travel by sea to India. They are described in the Catalogue as follows :— 


Case 64. Fawcett” and the models of the steamships “ Maldavia” and 
, : . a “Mongolia” contained in this case. These two vessels were 
331 Case 64 contains a model of their first Steamship in ig ; : 
1837, the year of the accession of Her late Majesty -e built in 1903 by Messrs. Caird and Co. for the Peninsular and 
Victoria. The steamship “ William Fawcett,” which was the Oriental Company. 
name of the vessel, was 75 ft. long, 15 ft. broad, and 8 ft. 4 in. Case 66. 


in depth. Case 65 333 This case contains a perfect representation of the S 


“ Maloja,” and is in still greater contrast with the little S 
332 Thereis a wonderful contrast between the S.S.“ William “William Fawcett” built for long sea passages in 1857. 
Equally striking with the progress of land communication is that by sea, as shewn by the exhibits in Cases 
64 to 66. The “ Maloja” is the vessel which on its first important voyage has just taken a large number of 
passengers to India to the Delhi Durbar. Mr. J. J. Mullaly, C.I.E., writes a brief note on this subject. 


The charms of the sea passage were represented by such pictures in the Court as the following :— 
58. ‘‘ An East Indiaman in the Channel,” by Thomas Daniell. 
72. H.M.S. ‘“ Renown” of the Royal Indian Tour in 1905-6, by Arthur J. W. Burgess. 
178. H.M.S. “ Kwantung,” by Col. G. Strahan. 


The services of the Royal Navy, including the old Indian Navy, were brought to mind by the Portrait of 

Sir William Peel, who commanded the Naval Brigade at Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny, and by a number of 
loans by the Admiralty, viz. :— 

2 An Indian Mountain Gun from the Dockyard, Sheerness Admiral Provis Wallis. The stand was made from a piece of 

10 A brass Mortar captured at Mandalay | the SS. “ Shannon.” This ship was afterwards in India 

6) Perteit ol Aduisal Sic Hemel Seen, GCR, vc: | SOS Ee 


it, and its crew under him did splendid service there. 
70 Portrait of Admiral Sir A. Cooper-Key, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
First President of the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, 1873-6 


S. 
S. 


75 Log-Book for 1786 of the East Indiaman “ Dutton,” 
alh A : | commanded by Captain Hamilton, which in 1791 took out to 
297 A Frigate of the East India Company | India the 75th Foot, now the 1st Battalion Gordon High- 
1689 Snuff-box and stand. The box was made from part landers—a regiment which, in 1799, took part in the siege and 
of a beam of the U.S. frigate ‘‘Chesapeake,” captured in capture of Seringapatam. Lent by Colonel Hanna. 
single combat by H.M. frigate “Shannon” in Boston Bay, | No. 75 is a very beautiful book, with well-painted pictures 
U.S., June rst, 1813. Presented to the gun-room mess of the | at every opening of the ship under different conditions at sea. 
“Shannon” as a perpetual memorial of that action by Rear- —_It was the work of an officer of the ship. 


Progress in Transportation by Water, and in Irrigation. 


Mr. J. J. Mullaly, C.I.E., remarks that “ Part of the small space available (for the Progress Section) was 
occupied by three models showing the advance in steam navigation between the years 1837 and 1911. These 
models, kindly lent by the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Co., represent their first steamship, the 
‘William Fawcett,‘ built in 1837, which was only 75 ft. in length, 15 ft. broad, and 8 ft. 4in. in depth; the 
‘Moldavia,’ built in 1903, of 9,300 tons: and lastly, the ‘ Maloja,’ built in 1911, of 12,431 tons, a sister ship to 
the ‘ Medina,’ in which Their Majesties the King and Queen have just made their memorable voyage to India. 

‘These models necessarily illustrate the advances made by only one of the many lines of steamers serving 
India, and give no idea of the increase in late years in the passenger traffic or in the general trade of India. If 
we consider the period since the Crown took over the government of the country from the East India Company, 
we find that the total tonnage of the shipping engaged in the sea-borne trade of India has increased from five to 
fourteen and a half million tons; whilst the total value of the imports and exports has risen from 45} to 236} 
million pounds sterling. The number of British-owned vessels engaged in this trade is now about 5,500, the 
totals for all nationalities being about 8,000. 


1 Sir Nowell Salmon, who has just died, won the Victoria Cross for climbing a tree touching the angle of the Shah Najaf at the siege of Lucknow, to reply to 
the fire of the enemy, for which most dangerous service Captain Peel had called for volunteers. 
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“This extraordinary increase in the trade of the country implies a great increase in its wealth and in the 
power of the people to withstand the ravages of famine, the most destructive of all the calamities to which our 
Indian Empire is subject. 

‘‘In the old days, myriads of people periodically died of starvation. The masses were abjectly poor and 
there was little or no organized endeavour on the part of the Native States to assist them. Now all this is 
changed, and although India is and always will be a country peculiarly liable to drought, and the entire pre- 
vention of famine is beyond the power of any Government, owing to the great majority of its people being 
dependent on the produce of the soil, still much has been done to protect the population by opening up vast 
tracts of uncultivated land and supplying them with irrigation. When the Crown took over charge of the 
country, the total area irrigated was less than a million and a half acres: now nearly fifty million acres of 
cultivable land are commanded—to use a technical phrase—by the 56,000 miles of main and distributary channels 
which we have brought into existence. To-day, famine prevention is most carefully organized on highly scientific 
lines, roads and railways are utilized to mitigate the evils of scarcity by facilitating the transport of food from 
prosperous canal-protected districts to famine-stricken localities ; relief works and food kitchens are started as 
soon as their need is indicated by a rise in the prices of food, with the result that, in recent visitations, few deaths 
have been reported as due to starvation.” J.J.M. 


The value of improved transport by:rail and good roads is shewn by the following extract from the ‘ General 
Medical History of Rajputana.” Colonel Sutherland, the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana, wrote in 
regard to one of the four famines which occurred in that Province between 1832 and 1839, on the question of the 
supply of grain from Agra, ‘‘It would take 45 days to transport it to Ajmere, and the daily consumption of 
60,000 men at one seer {2°2 lbs.) each would be 1,500 maunds (about 53} tons), which would require 50 carts. 
From this it is easy to calculate what difficulties stood in the way of carriage at that time, and what an enormous 
number of carts would be required. The distance is only 230 miles.” A few railway trucks would take the 
whole amount at this time in about twelve hours. Under the heads of transport, therefore, the advance has 
been enormous. 


The loans of the Government of India, though confined to a few Departments, shewed great advances in 
them all, and they served, moreover, as examples of progress in many other directions. 
The Departments represented and their exhibits were as follow :— 


Mint. 
Two Cases (224 and 225) containing contributions from His Majesty’s Mint in Calcutta, shewing :— 
No. 1597.—10 silver medals. 9 gold medals. 15 silver medals. 
29 silver war medals. 1 Star of India. 1 silver spoon. 
No. 1598.—16 gold coins. | 36 silver coins. 36 copper coins. 


1787, 1788.—Frame of three leaves, exhibited by His Majesty’s Mint in Bombay. It contained a series of 
photographs illustrating the different processes and specimens of the coinage of India from 1835 to IgIo. 


It is not in the beauty of modern Indian coins that progress has been made, but in the methods of making them. 
Ancient coins were all prepared in the most simple, indeed in the rudest, manner by hand. The processes as 
carried out in many Native States until recently, if not to-day, are the same as those described by Abul Fazl in 
the ‘“ Ain-i-Akbari,” or ‘Institutes of Akbar.” The following is a short description, taken from the Jeypore 
Guide, of the operation of making coins at the Jeypore Mint in 1876 :—‘ Gold and silver, in the shape of bars or 
coins, principally Chinese and French, but often English, are heated in the midst of small piles of fuel, six or 
‘seven times ; then hammered, and purified by dissolving in acids, etc When molten, the metal is run into rude 
moulds, and the flat bars thus obtained are cut into squares; the angles of these are clipped off, and the coin 
‘beaten and filed down to proper shape and weight. This process takes from fifteen to twenty days, and is 
ifollowed by the stamping, which is done by hand at the rate of 10,000 or 12,000 gold and the same number of 
silver coins, if required, per diem. The dies are made on the spot by an engraver, and are capable of impressing 
-about 50,000 silver blanks.”” This simple style of manufacture has been retained in many States, because the 
privilege of coining money is regarded as a very high one—a proof of authority and rule. ‘[he work in the 
‘Calcutta and Bombay Mints is, of course, on an enormous scale and is executed by the most modern methods. 
Many of the medals and coins, but especially the former, are artistic, but none perhaps approach in beauty the 
‘wonderful Bactrian coins, which were made under Greek influence before the beginning of our era, many of 
which are still found in the Punjab. 

Coins struck under the Mohamedan rulers of India, with such rare exceptions as those of the Zodiacal series 
-of the Emperor Jahangir, are only saved from being commonplace by the beauty of the Persian characters with 
~ which they are inscribed. Coins struck by Hindu Princes, from those of the Indo-Scythic chiefs who ruled after 
the .Indo-Bactrian Princes downwards, are of the rudest character. In one particular the Imperial Mints exceed 
those of Native rulers, viz., the accuracy of weights and sizes of the coins. Colonel J. F. Tennant, Master of the 
Calcutta Mint, described in the Asiatic Society’s Journal in 1880, the value of a standard weight and the 
results he had arrived at in making a set of such weights for the Mint. We might compare this careful system 
with the fact that the weights of many Native coins vary considerably, so that almost every gold piece, for 


° ° : : ° fA 
example, sells on its own merits and must be weighed. This, of course, affords considerable facilities for fraud. 


Geological Department. 


1753, 1786 and 1790.—These were confined to a series of maps and photographs showing the work of the 
‘Geological Survey in India, which were lent, at the suggestion of the Government of India, by the University of 
-Manchester, through Professor Sir T. H. Holland, K.C.I.E., formerly the head of the Survey. 
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Those who are interested in this subject will find a very full account of it in Chapter II. of the ‘‘ Centenary 
Review of the Researches of the Asiatic Society of Bengal from 1784-1883,” Dr. Voysey, who was the father 
of Indian Geology, actually died in the performance of his duty in 1823. The writer of the notice; Babu P. N. 
Bose, remarks that ‘It reflects no little credit on the Honourable East India Company that they were only a few 
years behind the most enlightened Governments of Europe in undertaking the measurement of an arc and starting 
a geological survey.” 

Illustrious names are mentioned in the Review, such as Dr. Malcolmson, of the Madras Medical Service, 
who wrote on the Deccan Trap; Captain Newbold, unquestionably the ablest geologist of his day, who in 1842 
began that admirable series of papers on the Geology of Southern India, the conclusions established in which 
have, in the main, been but little altered by the far more detailed and systematic examinations of the officers of 
the Geological Survey of India; Captain James Franklin, Captain Herbert, with Mr. J. Hardie, Mr. P. Falconer, 
Dr. Curtis, and other members of the Medical Service; and Dr. Oldham, who created the present Geological Survey 
of India. Mr. W. T. Blanford, Mr..H. B. Medlicott, Professor V. Ball, and other members of the Survey, were 
conspicuous at a later date ; and, perhaps, it would be just to conclude by stating that in no Department has 
progress been more conspicuous in recent years than in the practical deductions that have been made from an 
industrial point of view than in the one now alluded to. It is to be hoped that the subject will be taken up more 
often in the ‘‘ Industrial” section of this Journal in future. 


Meteorological Department. 


1784.—A series of photographs illustrating the work of the Department. 
1793-—Model of an Indian Observatory Thermometer Shed. 


The Asiatic Society’s Review informs us that the earliest meteorological record extant in India was that 
kept by Henry Trail from 1st February, 1784, to 31st December, 1785. The illustrious James Prinsep rendered 
no mean service to the cause. He made careful investigations at Benares from 1820 to 1830, beginning them 
when he was only 21 years of age, and after that regular observations were made in many parts of India; but it 
was from 1866, when Mr. H. F. Blanford began his official career as a meteorologist, that real progress was made 
on a national basis. The classical ‘‘ Memoirs of the Laws of Storms,” prepared by P. Piddington (1839-1851), 
may, however, be classified under this head. The Reports of Mr. Blanford and at a later date of Sir John Eliot, 
F.R.S. (both of whom were Meteorological Reporters to the Government of India), and of their successors, have 
been studied with the keenest interest by administrators, agriculturists, and members of the medical services, as. 
well as by the general public, because they were not confined to mere records of physical phenomena, but they 
attempted to forecast, with a very large measure of success, the weather of the future, and especially in connection 
with the advance of the monsoons, upon which India depends for its rainfall. 

The exhibits show the scientific nature of the means by which the data for these forecasts is obtained. 


Astronomical Department. 


There were few exhibits, but enough to indicate steady progress on modern lines. 

The science of astronomy is, perhaps, peculiarly suited to the Indian mind, but it has been advanced in a 
remarkable way by many British officers, especially those connected with the Trigonometrical Survey. Amongst 
these were Colonel T. D. Pearson (1788), Lieut. R. A. Colebrooke (1795), Capt. Lambton (1799-1820), Col. G. 
Everest (1823-43), and at a later date, Sir Andrew Waugh, Major-Gen. Walker, Major-Gen. Tennant, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Pratt, and the Rev. R. Everest. Sir W. Jones (the founder of the Bengal Asiatic Society), whose 
statue occupied a prominent position in the Indian Court, wrote a paper on “The Antiquity of the Hindu 
Zodiac,” and W. Hunter another on ‘‘ The Astronomical Labours of Jaya Singh, Raja of Amber, at Jeypore.” 
That illustrious chief ruled from 1700 to 1744, and was perhaps the greatest general, statesman, and patron of 
the arts and sciences of his age. He reformed the calendar, and constructed the famous astronomical observatories. 
at Jeypore, Delhi, Mathura, Benares, and Ujain, which were intended to be used for comparative observations. 
The instruments, which are built of masonry covered with lime, upon which the graduations are most carefully 
marked (but now, from age, peeled off in most places), are of huge size. The Raja not only constructed, but 
invented many of the appliances, those in use before his time not giving sufficiently exact results. The writer is. 
happy to state that, since he wrote the above in 1876, the instruments at Jeypore (the parent observatory) have 
been repaired by the munificence of the present Chief. Jaya Singh himself says that he constructed these huge 
instruments because they could not shake on their axles like the old ones of brass, and because their scales were 
much more open. By their aid he secured results which can be compared favourably with those of European 
astronomers, whose works, however, up to his own day, he procured and studied. Some of these indeed remain 
in the Jeypore Library to the present date. 


Progress in Architecture. 


The collection of pictures and photographs in the Indian Court afforded ample opportunity of comparing the 
masterpieces of Indian architecture with the buildings which have been erected during the last century under 
British rule. The latter have usually been of a purely utilitarian character, and are not always marked by their 
beauty, whatever may be said as to their fitness for the uses to which they have been put. The subject is. 
therefore only referred to here in order that expression may be given to a hope that, in the construction of the 
new Imperial Capital at Delhi, some encouragement may be afforded to Indian architects and craftsmen by 
allowing them to assist in making the great scheme a success. 


It has been asserted that there are at the present time no great Indian architects, and that Indian 
architecture is a dead art; but many examples have been brought forward in the /ournal of Indian Art 
during the past twenty-eight years, which confirm the opinions of those who know India well, that there are- 
master-builders still living, who, backed up by an army of some of the best craftsmen in the world, are capable: 
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of great things, and, at all events, of proving that Indian architecture can be made once more a vigorous 
living art. Financial and other adequate reasons, the chief of which doubtless has been the need of 
rapid erection of public buildings, have prevented the construction of great architectural structures, but examples 
are not wanting to prove that, when circumstances have been favourable, the Indian master-workers and crafts- 
men have shewn, not only that they have much technical skill, but considerable initiative power. This has, 
perhaps, been more marked in the Native States, though not infrequently it has been evidenced under the 
control of officers in the Indian Public Works Department. 

In constructing a new capital at Delhi, the British are only following repeated ancient precedents. General 
Sir A. Cunningham wrote that there were indeed seven old forts which had been separate centres of population 
before 1354, when Firozabad was commenced. Mobarikabad and Delhi Shir Shah followed, and in 1648 the 
Mogul Emperor Shah Jahan began to construct Shahjahanabad, or modern Delhi. 

These different cities had each an individuality of its own—some more and some less—and there is no 
reason why the new town should not have a characteristic and peculiar style of its own. This city, while well 
suited to modern conditions such as sanitation, lighting, adaptation to official requirements and the like, should 
not be out of harmony with local surroundings and Oriental traditions. It should, however, be especially and 
most emphatically a permanent mark of British rule, character and influence. One of the first needs is to have 
wide streets, and central squares, circuses or open spaces, and a regular plan. This is quite in accordance with 
the best and oldest Indian traditions as laid down in the Silpi Shastres, or works on architecture (translated by 
Rama Raja in 1834), and as actually carried out in such cities as Ayudhya (the capital of the hero of the 
Ramayana), or, two hundred years ago, at Jeypore—not without wisdom and study in the latter case, as several 
alternative plans still exist at Jeypore, which shew that the founder, Siwai Jey Singh, made a deliberate choice. 
Many valuable hints might be taken from the methods followed at Jeypore, and especially the scheme by which 
the appearance of a fine city was given at the outset by laying out regular roads and erecting ornamental screens 
of stone, behind which public buildings and private residences were erected, and decorated (a more important 
point perhaps) at leisure. In this way, too, the more humble buildings may be kept in the background. The 
general planning of the new Delhi and the control will no doubt devolve upon engineers, architects, and 
administrators of the widest experience, but there seems no reason why, under proper supervision and in 
compliance with well-considered general regulations, designs for public buildings, as well as for shops and private 
residences, should not be invited from Indian master-craftsmen and artists. 

It is stated that many Indian chiefs and nobles wish to erect palaces and other buildings for their own use at 
the new capital. They will naturally vie with each other in constructing such as will give variety and will be 
worthy of the occasion. They will have at their disposal large numbers of excellent workmen of all kinds, and 
will be able to procure quite easily, in addition to the ordinary building materials, a great variety of coloured 
marbles, sandstones, beautiful nummulitic limestones, and the rich tile mosaics of the Panjab, which can be used 
for their decorative effect. Such buildings as they may erect would represent the indigenous architecture and 
talent; but the great public offices, we might hope, will afford the desirable opportunity of creating a style which 
will have the peculiar merit of representing British power and influence and not be an adaptation of old work of 
any age or country. To meet the difficulties of cost and time, the buildings themselves might be, if erected on 
noble lines of construction, decorated by degrees. 

Perhaps, in conclusion, a word might be said as to the name of the new capital. Although the word Delhi 
will always signify the great group of cities on the Jamna river, the people who live in the new town are sure to 
give it a special designation of its own, and might choose one which would be inappropriate. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that one will be fixed which will be significant of the great occasion on which the announcement of the 
creation of a new capital was made ; as, for example, one which will commemorate the title of the King-Emperor— 
Kaisarabad—or his own name, Georgeabad. 


If time and space and funds had admitted, the section of “‘ Progress” could have been extended indefinitely, 
for it is not too much to say that for many years past British officers in India, in all branches of the services, have 
been most desirous of using the unrivalled opportunities at their command for the advancement of knowledge. 
Some further proofs of this desire and the points of it will be noted in other parts of this series of papers. 





Description of Plate 12. 

Plate 12 may be said to represent a kind of genealogical tree of the Mogul Emperors. In India it is 
known as a Kursinamah, that is, a pictorial representation of the ancestors of a sovereign seated on 
thrones or chairs in the celestial world in their proper order. In the present case we have the natural descent of 
the Emperor Aurangzib from Timur Shah. On the left hand of the founder of the family come in order his 
descendants to Omar Shaikh, and on the right those from Humaiyun to Jahangir. In the foreground, next to 
-the latter, is Shah Jahan, and in the same position on the left is Aurangzib. The original picture belongs to 
H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore. The following particulars are taken from ‘‘Mohamedan Dynasties,” by 
Stanley Lane Poole :— 


‘Timur or Timur Lang (corrupted into Tamerlane), of the family of Chingiz Khan (1215), “the very 
mighty king,” who conquered countries extending from the Yellow to the Black Sea; born a.p. 1335 and died 
1405. His empire extended at last from Delhi to Damascus, and from the Sea of Aral to the Persian 
Gulf. He raided Northern India to Delhi in 1397 and 1398. 

Jalal-al-din Miran Shah held Adharbijan and Irak ; died 1407. 

His son was Mohammad. 

The son of Mohammad was Sultan Abu-Said, who ruled over Transoxiana from 1452 to 1467. 

The fifth son of AAbu-Said was Omar Shaikh, ruler of Farghana, who died in 1413, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 
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Zahir-al-din Mohammad Baber, who was born in 1482, occupied Kabul in 1503, annexed Kandahar in 
1507, and defeated Sultan Ibrahim Lodi of Delhi at Panipat on 20th April, 1526, thus founding the Mogul 
Empire in India. He died in 1530. 

Humaiyun, his son, succeeded, but was expelled from Delhi by Sher Shah in 1539, and took refuge in 
Sind and Persia. He recovered the throne in 1555, but died next year. 

Jalal-al-din Akbar completed the re-conquest and greatly extended the empire, dying in 1605. 

Akbar’s son, Jahangir, ruled from 1605 to 1628, and was followed by his son, 

Shah Jahan, whose reign lasted from 1628 to 1659, after which came his son, 

Aurangzib, the last of the really great Moguls, who died in 1707. 


JUDGING COMMITTEE. 


It was decided that it was impossible to issue awards in the case of loans, and especially for pictures, but this 
ruling did not apply to work which was exhibited by or for the actual makers, artists and the manufacturers of 
fabrics, and of some industrial art work, or to the tableaux and photographs. The following were therefore invited 
to act as members of the Judging Committee and issued their report in due course. 

Str Atrrep East, A.R.A., P.R.B.A., Chairman. 

Miss Wapeg, Principal, Royal School of Art Needlework. 
Mr. Watter Crane, R.W.S. 

Mr. T. W. Rotieston, Hon. Sec., India Society. 


NOTES FOR REPORT ON INDIAN SECTION OF THE EXHIBITION OF THE PAGEANT OF EMPIRE, 
HELD AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE 1911, BY THE CHAIRMAN Sir ALFRED EAST, A.R.A., P.R.B-A. 

This extremely interesting Exhibition of applied Indian Art which has been brought together by the efforts 
of Col. Hendley and his Committee has greatly interested the Public, for it has served to show to the English 
people the position of India’s art manufactures at the present time. It also serves to show the modern trend of 
art as applied to industries. To those who are interested in the progress of India, it may appear unfortunate 
that there has not been a larger and a more important display of the art of the modern craftsman. 

In the metal workers’ section, probably the most interesting of the Exhibition, we find a very important 
display of the older art of India; the modern is of less importance and less interesting. The fine exhibits of 
the older forms so excel the modern, that the latter work suffers a disadvantage by the comparison. No doubt 
the display of ancient metal work is necessary at such an exhibition as this, but its interest and fine quality over- 
shadow the work of the modern. I may reasonably conclude that these exhibitions are for the benefit of the 
craftsman who is working at his craft to-day. These fine examples, shown in conjunction with the modern work, 
serve by comparison to point out the real place of metal work in India to-day. They also serve to 
show in what direction the applied art of India is moving, and for this reason we express our thanks to those 
who have supported the exhibition by their generous loans. 

In the study of the other forms of the Indian metal worker's art, we are, I think, bound to take it as 
expressing, as all art should, the peculiar trend of art during the period of its production. It bears upon it the 
impression that it does so, and in the same way we are bound to accept the fact that the modern art also represents 
its own time, and the feeling which is characteristic of the time of its production, and by a comparison with the 
older forms, we may arrive at some very interesting conclusions. I have come to the conclusion that this 
comparison is to the disadvantage of the modern work. If that is so, the next stage is to enquire what are the 
conditions which have brought about this decline. If we agree that the art of to-day is not so fine as that of the 
past, and if we accept the theory that Art is the expression of the time which produces it, then we must enquire 
what are the circumstances and what are the influences which have brought about this result. It is not the object of 
this report to go deeply into this interesting study, and if I point out one in passing, it will serve my purpose. 

I think we must accept the fact that the present art of the metal worker is not as fine as that of the past, 
principally in design, for we have most excellent examples of modern work, fine as far as craftsmanship is 
concerned, in which there is ample evidence of patient industry, of neat technical skill, but unfortunately little else. 
The big simplicity, the just proportion of parts, the sympathy between the pattern and the purpose of the article, 
are toa great extent wanting. In other words, in many instances the deszgu is not consistent with the form of 
the article upon which it is superimposed. Constant repetitions of similar forms of the same size are too often 
placed upon articles of dissimilar shape and size. If the size is large, then the adding of more figures to cover the 
field to be decorated is too frequently done, rather than making a fresh design which would be better adapted to 
the particular purpose. This filling or covering the whole surface may arise from a desire to impart richness, 
and it may give to others a feeling that since it has taken a long time to produce, and since it displays an 
enormous amount of patient industry, it must of necessity be valuable. It is as if the craftsman started out with 
no particular set purpose for the particular article he was to decorate, but called it finished when it could hold 
no more. This unmeaning multiplicity of detail is not always characteristic of Indian metal work, but it is 
regrettable that it is far too common. It suggests that the art is influenced by some cause which was not 
present in the past, at least not to the same extent. This influence may arise from various causes, the tendency 
to commercialise art, the quickness and cheapness of production, the increasing value of time, the loss of patronage 
and other causes, but I think the chief cause is the desire of the craftsman to conform to a demand, and the demand 
to-day is such that it prefers to select articles which show an infinity of labour and an extraordinary amount 
of industry. In this particular way I fear the Indian craftsman has been influenced by the European purchaser. 
Whether the latter has purchased the article in the country or from some firm in Europe who import metal work 
from India, be that as it may, it is a fair supposition that the craftsman does conform to his patrons, and if his. 
patrons look for certain qualities he is not satisfied if those qualities are not present. Thus in the minds of many 
Europeans complexity of design has been associated with the art of India and they are led to decline the more 
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beautiful designs as displayed by other craftsmen. This is a very serious matter from the commercial point 
of view, but we must remember this most important fact, that if the art craftsman did not produce a particular kind 
of art the demand for it would not be sustained. 

How different would the art of India be if the patron said to the craftsman, “Give me of your best, I will not 
dictate to you in what form or how it should be decorated : I leave that to you.” Such conditions would certainly 
produce a finer article. The craftsman being assured that he was absolutely free and unfettered and that he could 
give the matter his most studious and thoughtful attention, would then be able to give you his best; and no 
doubt some such conditions governed the art of the past and had a great deal to do with its high quality. If 
these conditions cannot govern the art of to-day, it should be the desire of everyone to try what can be done 
under present conditions to secure the elevation of the art and the craftsman. 

It is unfortunate that the craftsman should be tempted to conform to a demand based upon a vulgar 
conception of art; otherwise the buyer would have no option, and would perforce only be able to obtain fine 
things. It is a matter for consideration if it would not also pay the craftsman better, because he would not only 
retain the ignorant buyer but would secure the patronage of the true lover of art. 

It may be urged by some that when an Occidental criticises the work of the Oriental, he cannot do so with 
justice, as he cannot enter into those feelings engendered by the climate, religion, or history which have stimulated 
the Oriental, he can never enter into that temperamental attitude which moves the instincts that find expression 
in art. This is only partly true, for we must not forget that the same principles govern all art expression, no matter 
of what country, or in what form. The quality that is peculiar to the country is the expression of the temperament, 
the display of the peculiar quality of thought, which not being a technical matter, is the feature that adds the 
charm, because it is a natural characteristic. On this I do not venture an opinion. 

But the qualities of scale, suitability of purpose, the support given by decoration to the article decorated 
are art principles not governed by any geographical boundary, but are a universal principle, and it is in that 
direction I would ask those who saw this fine exhibition of Indian metal work to read the lesson brought before 
them in the comparison of the fine examples of the art of the past with that of to-day. 

The simple confidence in himself which should animate the craftsman is better illustrated by the exhibits in 
other sections, but as my fellow jurors will send in a report on those departments | will not anticipate that report 
by any comments of my own. 

Before concluding my report I would like to mention the very valuable and interesting loans and to express 
our thanks to the several owners who have helped the exhibition by them. They have served to show how the 
more modern art has suffered by European influence, not only in metal work but in lacquer, pottery and textiles. 

The interesting paintings and illuminated missals are an instructive feature. The copies of the paintings in 
the Caves of Ajanta by Mrs. Herringham attracted great attention. The models illustrating the scenery, native 
arts and crafts, and architecture, were a great feature, and the series of tableaux illustrating certain historical 
events of India, the models of which were under the general direction of Colonel Hendley, are curiously true in effect 
and detail and serve a very useful purpose of realising to the spectator the actual scene. Miss Mary Williams, 
who co-operated with him, is also to be congratulated on her success, and the thanks of the Committee are due to 
Miss D. S. Wise and the other artists who assisted towards what was one of the great attractions of the section. 

I have now to thank the other members of the jury for the difficult task they had to fulfil and for the time 
and thought they extended to the consideration of the claims of the exhibitors. ALFRED EAST. 


NOTES FOR REPORT ON INDIAN ART AS SHOWN IN THE INDIAN ART SECTION OF THE FESTIVAL 
OF EMPIRE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 1rg11. 

The extremely rich and interesting collection of Indian art and Indian industry which was gathered together 
in the Indian Pavilion, largely through the energy and special knowledge and direction of Colonel Hendley, the 
Chairman of the Indian Committee, mixed as it was, and enormously varied, both as to the nature of the exhibits 
and their artistic quality, confirms the opinion that native design and handicraft has greatly suffered from European 
influence, which always appears to have a confusing effect upon the native artist and craftsman, destructive of his 
natural taste and feeling. 

There were, however, abundant examples of good periods showing what Indian craftmanship is capable of 
in metal work, in textiles, and wood and ivory turning, lacquer work, bronze and pottery, when untouched by 
western influence. Also exquisite Buddhistic silk-paintings and MSS., illuminations and miniatures of the Mogul 
School. The very interesting and full-size copies by Mrs. Herringham assisted by Mr. Tagore and his pupils of 
Calcutta, of the paintings at the Caves of Ajanta, too, threw a remarkable light upon the beauty and originality of 
earlier native painting. 

The native life and customs, the industries, the railways and engineering works, the scenery, the architecture 
and the antiquities of the whole country, also were illustrated by models, photographs and pictures in oil and 
water colour. 

The feature of the exhibition was the series of tableaux illustrating the history of India, in miniature. 

These models were made under the general direction of the Chairman with the assistance of Miss Mary 
Williams and the Committee. The figures were chiefly modelled by Miss D. Stanton Wise, while other artists 
co-operated in the construction of the scenes, colouring, and costumes, &c. 

The Committee appointed to award the prizes had a somewhat difficult task, as it was in some instances not 
quite clear which exhibits, among many loaned works, were eligible for prizes, while exquisite work of older periods 
was frequently side by side with modern Europeanised productions and very highly skilled expert work (as in 
gold embroidery) was sometimes associated with rather tasteless and mechanical design. 

In their selection the Committee have been influenced by the desire to distinguish works of genuine native 
feeling and characteristic design and workmanship. WALTER CRANE, November 1971. 


The List of Exhibitors and Awards will be published in Part II. (No. 119), which contains most of the descriptions. 
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In associating myself with the observations of Sir Alfred East and Mr. Walter Crane, I have little to add 
except that the exhibit of carpets and rugs, especially from Bikanir, struck me as worthy of high praise. They 
showed in many cases an excellent feeling for colour, and the workmanship was admirable. In the borders of some 
of them, however, there was a tendency to break up the design into forms so small and insignificant that at a little 
distance the effect of pattern was lost. ; 

The general deterioration of the modern artistic handicrafts of India is undeniable. But this is a feature of 
all modern handicraft. It is often ascribed to the great prevalence in our time of mechanical methods of production. 
But it must be remembered that the arts have had their periods of culmination and of decline long before the 
invention of steam-driven machinery, and that the characteristics of a declining art have always been much the 
same, whether produced by the hand or the machine. A high technical finish takes the place of life and express- 
iveness ; the qualities of material are lost sight of; designs good in themselves are crudely misapplied ; the 
craftsman shows‘in a hundred ways that he is trying to do what he thinks the market will like, rather than what he 
likes himself. This is a story as old as the Pyramids. But the story of the revival and rejuvenation of art is equally 
old, and equally modern. In no country are the conditions for such a revival more favorable than in India, for there 
the traditions of handicraft and the hereditary skill of the worker are maintained as yet in almost undiminished 
force, as many of the examples in this exhibition testify ; and there also we find an abundant if at present often 
misdirected patronage. 

A representative exhibition, confined entirely to contemporary works of Indian art, would probably be of much 
service in revealing any germs of high capacity that may exist, and in providing a wide basis for really instructive 


criticism. T. W. ROLLESTON. 
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THE LATE MR. WILLIAM GRIGGS. 


Readers of the Journal and all who are interested in Indian Art will regret to learn that Mr. William Griggs died, after a 
long illness, at Worthing on December 7th, 1911, in the eightieth year of his age. It is to be regretted that space will not 
permit of the reproduction here of the whole of a most appreciative article on the life and work of Mr. Griggs, which was written 
in 1908 by Sir George Birdwood, in the Introduction of a work on “The Relics of the Honourable East India Company,” by 
Mr. W. Foster and himself. By the kind permission of the author and of Mr. Bernard Quaritch, the publisher, we are enabled 
to quote portions of it. Sir George Birdwood begins by stating his “ wish 
to say a few words, in well-earned praise of Mr. William Griggs’ remarkable 
work in the art of photo-chromo-lithography, and, if I may so far presume, 
regarding Mr. Griggs himself,’ and continues :—‘ Born in 1832, the first 
entry of his name in the books of the Honourable East India Company is as 
an artizan of the “Indian Court” of the Great Exhibition of 1851; and after 
that he is found attached to the service of the ‘‘Indian Court” of the 
International Exhibitions of 1855 and 1857 at Paris, of the Annual Inter- 
national Exhibitions at South Kensington of 1871-74, and of the International 
Exhibition at Vienna in 1873. In 1855 he was appointed Technical Assistant 
to the Reporter on the Products of India in connection with the collections of 
Indian natural products and industrial arts . . . and held the appointment till 
the transfer of the collections to the South Kensington Museum in 1878. Of 
keen intelligence, close observation, lively imagination, and indomitable 
industry and perseverance, he at a very early date conceived the idea of 
popularising a knowledge of objects of antiquarian, literary, and artistic 
interest by cheapening the illustration of them through improvements in the 
process of photo-zincography discovered by Mr. Samuel Cousins, the 
mezzotint engraver, while serving under Colonel Sir Henry James, Director 
General of the Ordnance Survey (1854-75).” 


Sir George then enumerates the principal reproductions carried out by 
Mr. Griggs since 1868. The most important was the Mahabhashya, which 
dates from the 3rd century B.C. and consists of 4,674 pages, fifty copies of 
which Mr. Griggs reproduced in facsimile for £6,000 less than an estimate 
submitted for tracing the original MS. by hand. Of this Dr. J. Forbes Watson 
wrote that there arose many difficulties of a formidable nature which were only overcome by the skill, untiring energy, and 
intense application of Mr. Griggs during a period of three years. The reproductions in facsimile of the Quartos of Shakespeare’s 
Plays, and of Mr. James Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship in India followed, and high praise was given to both as 
‘‘monumental masterpieces of his prolific press.” The “ British Journal of Photography,” in noticing Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
The Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India, especially recognized the skill of Mr. Griggs in dealing with 
technical difficulties. Other well-known Indian works were illustrated by Mr. Griggs, but special mention is made 
of the Fournal of Indian Art, “in imperial quarto, each number containing from two to ten coloured plates, sold at the 
bewilderingly shrunken price of two shillings”; and of his Portfolios of /ndustrial Art; and finally, of his last great work, 
Asian Carpet Designs, of 150 coloured plates, the production of which cost Mr. Griggs nearly £4,000. The article continues 
in these words :—“ It is impossible to exaggerate the truth and beauty of the illustrations of these three last publications, or 
their value to the students of artistic industries throughout the civilised world,’ and concludes with the following paragraph :— 





‘All this is a marvellous achievement for a man who started in the close competition of life in London as an 
artizan, .... altogether self-educated, and without a single patron of lowly or high estate. The explanation is grace of 
character ; his frank happiness in his work, his deep enthusiasm for others to share his happiness in it, and his strong sense 
that every gift is to be spent in the service of humanity on behalf of the Giver. Obviously, he has always had his whole heart 
in his life’s work, and found in it his exceeding reward.” 


To the above striking tribute to the labours and devotion of the publisher of this Journal, little remains to be added. 
Having been entrusted with some of the preliminary arrangements connected with the proposed publication of a Journal of 
Indian Art and Industry, I obtained an introduction to Mr. Griggs through the kindness of Sir George Birdwood. 


The circumstances which resulted in the appearance of the Journal, and the assumption by Mr. Griggs of the responsible 
and costly position of its publisher and editor, under the patronage of the Government of India, are detailed in the preface to 
the first number, which was published on January 12th, 1884. It has been published with regularity once a quarter to the 
present date. I was so impressed with the ability, zeal, and earnestness of Mr. Griggs, as well as with the moderate charges 
for his.work, that I entrusted him with the printing of the ‘‘ Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition of 1883,” which I was 
preparing for the Maharaja of Jeypore. This work, which extended to four large imperial quarto volumes, was followed by 
other editions de luxe. 


Mr. Martin Hardie (‘‘English Coloured Books,” 1906) remarks that much of the continued success ‘ of chromo-lithography, 
as applied to books, even in the face of modern colour processes, has been due fo the admirable results produced by Mr. William 
Griggs..... His first works were produced for the Indian Government, who were eager to promote a wider knowledge of 
Indian art manufactures, and to appeal to those interested in India to prevent the decline or degradation of its native industries. 
The Textile Fabrics of India (1874-80) and the Fournal of Indian Art (1884- ) were admirably suited to this purpose. 


1 Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., still have a few copies of this work to clear, at the low price of £5 apiece (published price, £18). 
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Textiles of Kashmir, brass and copper of the Punjab, enamels of Jeypore, pottery from Mooltan—these and kindred objects 
were reproduced by Mr. Griggs in chromo-lithographs of extraordinary beauty and fidelity.’ Mr. Hardie concludes with the 
following notable paragraph :— 


“ But for the brilliant and painstaking work of Mr. Griggs, chromo-lithography as a means of illustrating books would be 
almost a lost art, like that of coloured aquatint. To a certain extent, one may gauge his importance to the collector by the fact 
that the second-hand catalogue (the collector’s barometer) always inserts the name of Griggs, when it omits those of Day, 
Haghe, or Hullmandel.” 


A few years ago Mr. Griggs, feeling the burden of his years, retired from the active control of his business, which is, 
however, still carried on by the present management with the same highly skilled staff. 


I cannot close this note without bearing my own testimony to the singular charm of Mr. Griggs’ character. It was always 
a pleasure to see him and to hear his shrewd and quaint comments on the books which he was producing, and his kindly 
remarks on those who were helping him—for it is right to add that in most cases his supporters received no pecuniary 
reward for their labours, and that this fact alone enabled him to publish a work of the character of the Journal at such a 
marvellously cheap rate. Even then there can have been little direct profit. Mr. Griggs has therefore earned in no small 
degree the gratitude of the Indian Government and of all who wish for the prosperity of India. It is to men of this self- 
denying and patriotic character, who devote themselves to making known the resources and manufactures of India and the 
genius, skill, and infinite patience of its people, and especially of its art workers, that we owe a debt far more than we 
can repay. Moreover, all who had the privilege of knowing Mr. Griggs will feel that a good man and a kind friend has 
passed away, and his memory will always be cherished by them, and will, they know, survive as long as the beautiful works 
which he illustrated exist. 


T. H. HENDLEY. 





The list of works published or illustrated by Mr. Griggs includes :— 


“Arms and Armour at Sandringham,” for H.M. King Edward VII. 

‘Indian Art in Marlborough House,” for H.M. Queen Victoria. 

Shakespeare Quarto Facsimiles. 

‘The Mahabhashya.”’ 

‘The Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India,” by Dr. Forbes Watson. 

‘ Jeypore Portfolios of Architectural Details,” 10 vols., by Col. Sir Swinton Jacob, K.C.I.E., C.V.O. 
‘Ancient Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India,” by Jas. Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D. 


‘ 


‘Preservation of Monuments in India.” 


ia) 


Tree and Serpent Worship,” by James Fergusson. 


Facsimiles in gold and colours of Miniatures. Borders and Initials, from Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, by 
Sir G. F. Warner, 1903 (published by the British Museum authorities). 

An Almain Armourer’s Album,” with Introduction and Notes by Viscount Dillon. 

‘The Thirty Seven Nats,” by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.I.E. 

‘‘The Second Borgian Map,” from the Museum of the “ Propaganda” in Rome ; lent by His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. 

‘Specimens of Bookbindings in the Royal Library, Windsor Castle,” by Richard R. Holmes, F.S.A. 

‘‘ Journal of Indian Art and Industry,” 13 vols. in 117 parts. 

“Portfolios of Industrial Art,” over 200 parts. 

Relief Map of India. 

“Fans and Fan Leaves,” 2 vols., 1888, 1890, by Lady Olive Schreiber. 

‘‘ Playing-cards of various Ages and Countries,” 3 vols. folio, 1892-5, by Lady Olive Schreiber. 

Lady Meux’ Ethiopian Illuminated MS. (Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge.) 

British Museum’s Bookbindings (Fletcher). 

The Duke of Devonshire’s “ Old Masters.” 

“Eastern Carpets,” 1st and 2nd series, 1882, 1893, by Vincent Robinson, C.1.E. 

‘Paintings in the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta,” 2 vols., by J. Griffiths. 


By Col. T. H. Hendley, C.LE.:— 
“ Asian Carpet Designs.” 
‘“‘ Jeypore Enamels.” 
‘‘Ulwar and its Art Treasures” (for H.H. the Maharaja of Ulwar). 
‘‘ Damascene Work in India.”’ 
‘“ Rulers of India and Chiefs of Rajputana.” 
‘‘Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition,’ 4 vols. 
‘‘The Handbook of the Jeypore Museum.” 


Mr. Griggs also printed the coloured plates for many other important works published in London and elsewhere. 











1.—a. Dagger. The hilt and scabbard on one side are enriched with diamonds. The scabbard mounts on the 
reverse are of rich Jeypore enamel. 


b. Nepalese Kukri or Dagger. The scabbard of shagreen is mounted with delicate gold filigree. 


¢e. Rajput Shield with enamelled bosses richly set with diamonds. On the top boss is a figure of the Hindu 
goddess Devi. 


£ 


Lent by H.M. King George V., Emperor of India, and reproduced by permission. 
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2.—Silver casket presented to their Majesties the King and Queen on the occasion of their marriage in 1893, by 
the European and Native communities of Caicutta. 


Lent by H.M. King George V., Emperor of India, and reproduced by permission. 
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3.—Shield of transparent hide with carved panels representing the famous stone windows of a mosque at 
Ahmedabad. The edges and centre are painted in enamel and the bosses are enriched with precious 
stones. 
Lent by H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G., and reproduced by permission. 
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6 —Portrait of Major General Stringer Lawrence. 


From the Original Painting in the Possession of Sir Rt. Palk, Bart., to whom this Plate is 
most respectfully inscribed, by his obliged humble servant—E. A. EZEKIEL. 


By permission of the Secretary of State fer India. 








7.—Portrait of Lord Clive. 
By permission of the Secretary of State for India. 














8.—Portrait of John Zephaniah Holwell, Governor of Fort William in Bengal, 1760. 
From a Platinotype Copy of a Painting purchased for Government House, Calcutta. 








9.—Portrait of Mrs. Frances Watts, ‘“ The Begum Johnson,” (1725 to 1812.) 
From a Platinotype Print. This Portrait, reproduced by special permission of 


Edward H. Watts, Esq., Hunslope Park, may not be used for any 
other publication. 








10.—Portrait of Sir Charles Napier, the Conqueror of Sind. 
From a wood engraving. By permission of the Secretary of State for India. 











11.—Portrait of Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Librarian at the India Office, 1836—1858. 
From an engraving by W. Walker, from a painting by Sir J. W. Gordon, R.A. 
By permission of the Secretary of State for India. 
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14.—Letter regarding Lord Clive when a boy. 
By permission of Sir Steuart Bayley, G.C.S.I. 
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he Sournal of Sndian Art and Sndustrp. 
FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AND IMPERIAL EXHIBITION, 1911. 


INDIAN SECTION. 





PART II—INDUSTRIAL ART. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The subject is so vast and so much has been printed in the Journal in regard to it, that it seems desirable 
in the present number to do little more than enumerate the principal exhibits which were shown at the Crystal 
Palace, with the addition of such brief accounts of some of the leading industries as may appear useful. The number 
will conclude with a short bibliography, in order that students may consult for themselves the works which have 
been devoted to the subject. The chief charm of Indian industrial art work is perhaps the pleasure it affords, 
especially where the craftsmen have had free play in their inventive powers, in studying the intricacy of the 
designs and subjects. If we take, for example, the Mysore sandal-wood box belonging to Mr. Ratan Tata, 
illustrated in Plates 12 and 13, a long time must be spent before we can comprehend the wonderful fertility of 
invention of the artist in representing mythological scenes, and can appreciate the infinite patience and_ skill 
shown in carving the details. The owner of such a casket would, like the possessor of a Japanese nefsuké, or 
of a Persian Paradise carpet, never cease to find interest in such a treasure or to admire the workmanship. 
During the long sittings at durbars, at maches or dances, and similar entertainments, many a man has been 
absorbed in the study of beautiful fabrics of this kind. The intricacies and beauties of the geometrical designs of 
stone carvings, such as those of the windows of the Sidi Saiyad Mosque at Ahmedabad, or of the ivory wooden 
mosaics of the Panjab, of Murshedabad, or Gujerat respectively, or of the gold and silver plate from many parts 
of India, are equally worthy of study and of admiration from the same points of view, that is, of eliciting thought 
as to the artist's meaning and the pleasure which it gives when it is discovered. Defects in execution, such as 
bad joints or hinges, flaws, and the like, are forgotten when we think of the joy and love for his work which the 
artist must have felt in carrying it out. The mechanically-made perfection of much European work and its 
simplicity of design evoke an entirely different set of emotions, not less interesting to some perhaps, but far less 
charming to most persons, including, no doubt, art connoisseurs. An expensive portfolio, glove box, or silver 
bowl from a Bond Street shop or a Paris or Vienna emporium, for reasons of this kind, is probably less likely to 
‘ be treasured, because it recalls no personal interest and little sympathy with the workmen, than an ordinary 
inlaid casket from Vizianagram or a salver from Tanjore, or an enamelled vase from Kashmir or Bhawalpore, 
since the latter are sure to make us think of the man whose work they were, or of the shop in a bazaar in which 
we made the purchase. Perhaps we might here add a word of sorrow for such modern tourists in India as we 
have met, who have been content to purchase bric-a-brac and memorials of travel in the lump in Bombay or 
Calcutta on the eve of their departure for Europe or America. What joys they miss! How can they understand 
the pleasures of which M. Senart, amongst other writers, has so eloquently written ; to us, as to those scholars, 
a real object of art, purchased in some cell in an Oriental bazaar, will never cease to recall the joys of acquisition 
as well as the place in which we found it, maybe with someone who has passed from us, who shared our delight. 

The Indian Committee had abundant evidence to shew that their contributors were actuated by different 
feelings. It was quite clear that most, if not all, of them attached a high personal value to the objects which 
they were so good as to lend, because they were souvenirs of a happy life in India, and were the means 
of bringing back to them interesting memories connected with the purchase and, in many cases, with 
the actual production of them to order, by patient and sympathetic craftsmen in places in which they had lived. 
We know that this is the case with ourselves and with many of our friends, and we hope that readers of the 
Journal will look upon the exhibits we are describing in the same way; in short, that they will regard 
them as objects nearly all of which have a history and which are, on the one hand, the expressions of an 
abiding interest of the owners in the country in which they have spent so much of their lives, and on the other, 
of the love which individual craftsmen have felt for their arts and in their workmanship. 

It should not be forgotten that though we are apt to look upon Indian art ware as being chiefly made to 
serve as curios for travellers, nearly every kind of ornamental work was originally made to be useful or was 
adapted to some local need, and that it will generally be found that the people of the place are proud to possess 
some small but necessary article with which their home is connected. 


METAL WORK. 


The collection of metal work, though small, was very varied, there being one or more specimens of most of 
the well-known kinds which are so characteristic of India. 

_It will be seen in the section devoted to arms that the development of this branch is, perhaps, chiefly due to 
the needs of the soldier and to his natural desire to lavish ornament and all kinds of skill on the implements, 
which were of most value to him and upon which his life, and all that he held dear, depended. With the 
introduction of modern arms utility alone was most essential, and so less attention was paid to decoration. The 
metal-worker has therefore turned his attention to manufacturing boxes and vessels of all kinds and other small 
objects on which he could lavish ornament, to give pleasure to his patrons, who are now usually tourists in search of 
curios. We have therefore the caskets, salvers, vases, cups, and jewellery or personal ornaments with which 
museums and art galleries are filled. 

Many details of the almost endless varieties of ornament and material which are used in metal ware are 
given under the heading ‘“‘ Arms and Armour,” and some will follow in the descriptions of the exhibits, but it is 
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as well to note that, although certain artizans, as a rule, work only in one material such as in metal, in India—as 
in the Middle Ages in Europe—craftsmen are capable of using, and are accustomed to use, almost any material 
with equal skill. For example, the stone-carver works quite as well in wood, and, if clever, can use the metals 
with good effect. This is one reason why there was such a strong objection on the part of many Anglo-Indians 
to the proposed arrangement of the Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum on a basis of materials 
instead of style or country. The skilled Indian craftsman (like Benvenuto Cellini, the master craftsman of the 
Middle Ages in Europe) has rarely felt limited by material, and sometimes when that was rare or precious, has 
adapted his designs with consummate skill, as he did, to its irregularities of form or colour. Cellini himself gives 
us illustrations of the kind in his autobiography ; so did Pistrucci, the medallist, in his interesting Memoirs. 

Tibetan and Burmese metal work will be dealt with in separate articles, and we shall now proceed with the 
subject of silver and gold plate (exclusive of jewellery). Some branches of this heading will, however, be more 
conveniently referred to in a Note on Address Cases. 

In Case V. there were two large clubs or maces of silver (Nos. 44 and 45) which belonged to Field-Marshal 
Sir William Gomm, Commander-in-Chief in India from 1849 to 1854. They were lent by Mr. F. C. Carr-Gomm. 
Maces or poles, some four to five feet in length, are carried before great personages by Chuprassis or peons, 
some of whom also are furnished with smaller clubs, while others carry fly-whisks of peacocks’ feathers or the 
tails of the Bos Gruniens or yak, set in silver, silver-gilt, or even gold enamel handles. The pillars of Shamianas, 
or state canopies, seats or thrones of state, elephant howdahs, state palkis or litters, saddlery, trappings, and 
even vehicles, also present large surfaces for ornamentation with plates of the precious metals. The best examples 
of the kind at the Crystal Palace were Nos. 570 and 571 in Case 72, the model of a silver throne and canopy, 
which were lent by the Earl of Lytton. It is described as follows :— 

570. The throne, with its canopy surmounted by a peacock, antiquity to them of ‘Singh Asan,” or lion seat. 
stands on four feet composed of two horses and two birds. 
The arms are formed of elongated figures having the heads of 571. Model of a Flight of Steps which is used for the 
sea monsters, from which hang clusters of pearls. The centre ascent to the throne, and is removed after the occupant has 
of the throne is supported by what seems to be a tiger, though taken his seat. The rail of the staircase is supported on each 
the more usual animal-supports of thrones have, from the side by five female figures, carrying birds, fans, and other 
most ancient times, been lions, hence the name given in objects, and is beautifully executed. 
It is a small reproduction of the throne of the Maharaja of Mysore, and was the property of the first Earl 
Lytton, Viceroy and Governor-General of India from 1876 to 1880. 

What strikes one most is the almost universal knowledge amongst silversmiths throughout India of the 
technical processes of their art, the uses of gold and gems in ornament, and their skill in all kinds of diaper work. 
Size does not deter them, nor does elaboration in design. Time even is of no importance. The state craftsmen 
attached to a court are quite as ready to make an elephant howdah and trappings for the chief as a small gold 
ornament for someone in the zenana. 

Mr. Ratan Tata lent a book which contained Indian pictures representing trades of different kinds. A shop 
with the tools of the artizan was shewn at the top of the page, and below it illustrations of specimens of his 
work. A similar curious picture of the trades of Kashmir was sent by the Secretary of State. The special 
interest in both books was the simplicity of the implements of all kinds with which such elaborate results are 
produced. The articles on Burmese and Tibetan metal work, especially the former, will confirm the accuracy of 
the statement which points to the great range of processes employed. It may be convenient here to refer to the 
persistency, through long periods of time, of the use of certain elements of design, such, for example, as the 
termination of maces in the heads of tigers or lions, of poles of a longer kind in pine cones, of the feet of 
thrones in tigers’ or lions’ feet, hence the term “Singh Asan,” or lion seat, for such a royal piece of furniture. 
Much might be written on this head. It is common to the art of Assyria, Rome, and of many other countries. 

The following is a list of the more important contributions in other Sections :— 

Exhibits of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, K.G. The full list, which was printed on page 5 of No. 117 
of the Journal, is condensed ‘here :—360. Model of the Kutab Minar at Delhi. 364. Centrepiece, borne on 
elephants, with 361 and 368, bowls to match; both embossed Kachh work. 366 and 470. Massive silver 
anklets. Several silver address cases from different places, and especially one set with numerous ivory miniatures 
of Indian buildings, the work of Delhi artists. 

Lord Ampthill, G.C.M.G., sent two fine bowls, one of which (405) was modern Madras work. 

Sir Alexander Lawrence sent a trophy presented to his grandfather, Sir Henry Lawrence, which was 
described on page 19, Part I. Both it and the large Calcutta casket of H.M. The King-Emperor were made 
under the control of European silversmiths, if not altogether by Europeans, and may therefore be compared with 
pure Indian work. The finish is better, but the Indian cachet, and dare we say charm, have gone. 

The Earl of Lytton sent rose-water sprinklers, gudabpash, viz.:—576. Embossed silver from Lucknow. 
Silver filigree from Cuttack in Orissa, and (578) Parcel-gilt siiver from Kashmir. 579. A kalian or hookah 
ersian form, of silver enamel, which was probably made in the Punjab; and (587) a Kachh salver. 
Other examples of filigree in the collection were (1717) the scabbard of the Nepalese kukri of H.M. The 
King, which was mounted with a very delicate design in gold; it is illustrated in Plate 1 of No. 117 of the 
Journal. 1463 and 1464. A bouquet holder and small tray, lent by Col. T. H. Hendley; these were good 
examples of Cuttack work. 1531. An address case, also from Cuttack, lent by Sir Steuart Bayley. 1658 and 1654. 
Silver and gold amulet cases from Darjeeling, lent by Sir Seymour King. 1662. Three exquisite little pieces of 
gold filigree from Cuttack, contributed by Mr. Orr. 1663-8. A bouquet holder and five sets of ornaments 
for the neck, arm, etc., in Cuttack filigree, which were lent by Mr. C. W. Bolton. 

The following are some of the principal.references to filigree in the Journal of ludian Art :—No. 40, by 
Mr. E. B. Havell; No. 45, by Mr. B. H. Baden Powell; No. 77, by Mr. J. H. Rivett-Carnac, C.1.E., A.D.C. ; 
Nos. 95 to 107, by Col. T. H. Hendley. 
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The question of filigree is summed up on page 130 of No. 104 on “ The Jewellery of Eastern Bengal and 
Tibet,” in referring to the beautiful Dacca work. ‘The following quotations are made from that article :—‘ No- 
where in India is the art practised with greater success than in Dacca. . . . This art is of very ancient origin, 
and it seems to have been practised all over the Eastern Hemisphere as well as about the Mediterranean Sea. 
According to the Imperial Encyclopedia of India (1907), Cuttack has for many years been famous for it, and it 
has also obtained a footing in other places, amongst which Trichinopoly, Dacca, Rangoon, and Jhansi must be 
mentioned. The Jewellery numbers of the Journal give examples from Kashmir, the Kangra Valley (where 
Mr. Percy Brown found some remarkably fine specimens), ‘libet and other parts of Central Asia, Abyssinia, etc. 
As regards Abyssinia, Col. Prideaux observed (page g2 of the Journal) that it was only introduced into that 
country in the latter part of the eighteenth century by some Maltese who settled at Adowa. The Maltese 
filigree is, of course, well known. Continuing the reference to page 130, we read of objects in gold and silver 
which belonged to Lord Clive and are now the property of the Earl of Powis. They formerly belonged to 
General Carnac, one of the lieutenants of Lord Clive at Plassey, and subsequently Commander-in-Chief in India. 
In discussing these, Mr. Rivett-Carnac remarks that they were probably of Southern Indian manufacture. He 
himself also illustrated a fine casket and salver of modern work in which the wire and patterns are on a much 
larger scale. The following extract is given from a translation of one of the works of a famous medizval 
jeweller, which shows that in Europe the results were not very different from those in India :—“ In both countries, 
and at both periods, the work required the utmost patience, much skill and good taste,”—qualities which make 
filigree more real and more interesting than most of the machine types of ornament of our own time. Benvenuto 
Cellini tells us of ‘ work in filigree, an art though the least beautiful of many beautiful arts, still very beautiful for 
all that.” He says it is “applied to innumerable purposes, from ordinary every-day things to such other things 
as will make a man’s mouth water.” Amongst these were buckles and pins, crosses, earrings, small caskets, 
buttons, charms, and necklaces. Filigree beads, especially arranged as rosaries, are as common in India as in 
Europe, where some of the best are made in Bavaria and Spain. 


Sir Steuart Bayley and Col. Hendley sent examples of the flexible-jointed silver fish which are made at 
Katakpur in the Monghyr District of Bengal. These well-known objects are very ingeniously constructed and 
are good illustrations of the clever family small arts which are so frequently found in India, sometimes even 
in remote villages. A clever person either invents a design for himself, or introduces it from some distant place, 
and becomes noted for it in his own neighbourhood. He jealously maintains his secrets connected with it (if any) 
and leaves them to his heirs, in whose hands the work usually degenerates and is perhaps lost. Other examples 
are the ivory inlay powder-horns of Etawah in the Kotah State, and the ¢ar-kashi or wire-inlay on wood of 
Mainpuri in the United Provinces, the latter of which is also practised in Asia Minor and elsewhere. These 
small manufactures often lead investigators to wrong conclusions as to the history of industrial art, more especially 
when it is borne in mind that it is possible that discoveries or inventions of the same kind may and do occur 
simultaneously in different places. 


Sir Seymour King showed a chased silver goblet from Kashmir, and Col. Hendley a small surahi or water 
bottle, and a jug, both of parcel-gilt silver, from the same country. Sir P. Hutchins lent a kangri or chafing 
vessel of the well-known type, and an atr’dan from Kachh; and Mr. Abbas Ali Baig secured the loan for us of 
three large racing cups from Bhawanipur, a suburb of Calcutta and Lucknow. Two atr'dans of classical shape 
and one in the form of a pelican holding a fish in its bill, both of parcel-gilt silver, came from Dhar in Central 
India. Kashmir silver ware still requires a special article in the Journal. Its delicate surface ornament in silver 
and in gold are much admired ; but it is so well known as not to require lengthy notice on this occasion. A 
word or two of protest may, however, be made against the common fashion in other parts of India of using its 
characteristic forms as grounds for enrichment with local ornament. ‘This is an art crime which is frequently 
committed in India, not only in silver but in other materials, and is to be avoided, because even when the 
decorative work may at first sight appear to be beautiful, it leads to great confusion and is usually quite out of 
harmony with the forms which are so carelessly adapted. The parcel-gilt silver from Dhar is such as is made in 
other parts of Central India, and particularly in the portions of the Tonk State which lie in that Province. The 
large amount of gold ornament greatly enriches the different objects, which are commonly used in state 
ceremonies in Central India and Rajputana. The manufacture is old and probably was originally practised at 
Burhanpur, the capital of an important Subah or division of the Empire in what is now known as the Central 
Provinces. 


Mr. Ratan Tata’s collection of silver was large and interesting, as will be seen from the list. 
Case 197. | 1215. Old Silver-gilt Spice Box, set with turquoises. 


All the exhibits are of silver or parcel-gilt silver 1216. Old Silver gilt Ornament, shaped like a candlestick. 
1209. Washing Basin, old “‘ Sari”’ design. 
1210. Small Kashmir Lota or Water Vessel. 


1217. Old Silver-gilt Box with dome top. 
1211. Tumri, or Cocoanut-shell Water Beaker. Part of a | 


1218. Large Circular Tray, designed from the ceiling of a 
Mohamedan tomb at Ahmedabad. 


1219. Large Tray ; design from the Alhambra, with pattern 


Coco-de-Mer, with silver mounts, with handle 
1212. Tea-pot with Digambar Image. One side is copied 


from the “Juga” ceiling ata Jain temple on Mt. Abu, and from the ceiling of Birbal’s house at Fatehpur Sikri inside, and 

the other from a Lotus ceiling. The Digambara are the most a border design from the Taj Mahal at Agra. 

severe sect of Jains. 1220. Circular Poona Silver Tray, in panels, richly em- 
1213. Tray for the Tea-pot, with handle, designed from the bossed. 

ceiling of @ Mt. Abu temple. 1221. Old Oblong Silver Perfume Box with oblong tray. 


1214. Triangular Sugar Box, showing on the top “ Surya,” 
the Sun- “god 5 on one side * Chandra,” the Moon; 3 on the 
other “Kali”; and on the third side “ Narayan,” or the 1223. Lota, or Water Vessel, with figures of “ Brahma,” 
Creator of the World. “ Vishnu,” and “ Siva.” 


1222. Small Kashmir Bowl. 
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Mr. Ratan Tata states that much of this work comes from the aée/zer of Mr. Gill of Bombay, who employs 
silversmiths from all parts of India to ornament forms of his own selection. This practice accounts for the mixed 
character of the above list of exhibits. The work is well done and in some cases is very beautiful, but it has 
its disadvantages, as we have already observed in the case of Kashmir forms. Architectural ornament, moreover, 
though of extreme beauty as applied to temples (as for example in the famous shrines at Mt. Abu, dating from 
the 11th to the 13th centuries of our era), is applied with doubtful propriety to a modern tea-pot or sugar basin. 
Some of the sporting scenes, as represented on the so-called Puna silver bowls, are free from this objection. It 
was rather a relief to turn to the simply ornamented old parcel-gilt silver spice and perfume boxes. The contrast 
between the black of the Coco-de-mer of the Seychelle Islands and its silver mounts, in a water vessel, coupled 
with its quaint shape, were also satisfactory. 

No. 1517 (Case 221) was a large centre-piece of the Puna ware with wonderful designs from the Abu 
temples, but with the defects above mentioned. 

Col. Hendley lent the following small silver articles :—Two spoons from Dacca with large blades of a bold 
design. A spoon with minute engraved figures and snake handle, made after his own design. A sugar basin 
and cream jug, made by the late Nand Kishore of Ulwar and Jeypore, the surfaces of which are engraved with figures 
of animals, in which the natural fur is beautifully represented. A small silver flamingo from Jeypore, in which the 
bird appears in a graceful and natural form, contrasted strongly with some grotesque figures of birds and animals 
from Mathura. A globular silver fluted box, from Jodhpur, of simple but classical design. It is curious how 
some of the rather remote Indian capitals or courts manage to preserve special and valuable designs. This is 
possibly due to conservation, though partly perhaps to the regular patronage which skilled craftsmen still enjoy 
from their principal employers, the chiefs and nobles. 

Sir Steuart Bayley’s collection contained a number of silver address cases of special merit, which will be 
referred to in a later section. 


JEWELLERY OF ALL KINDS. 


The Committee of the Indian Section did not ask for large contributions under this head, but a few objects 
of special interest were sent. It is unnecessary to give lengthy descriptions of them, or of the processes of 
manufacture, because thirteen numbers of the Journal have recently been devoted to this most important subject. 

A large collection of peasant ornaments, and especially of those which are made in base metal, most of 
which were illustrated in the series above noted, were shewn in the Ladies’ Court. These sufficed to illustrate 
the most common and archaic forms of jewellery, not only in base metal, but in gold and silver. Collections of 
Bhil ornaments, lent by Major F. G. Beville; of others used by the Santals, lent by the Rev. C. H. Bradburn ; 
and by the Khonds, lent by Mrs. Mounsey, assisted in making this department satisfactory. In Mrs. Mounsey’s 
case there was a Khond bride’s bracelet which weighed 103 pounds. It is worn for a few days, and the bride’s 
girl friends go about with her to support her arms. These bracelets are symbolical of rice pounding, and 
sometimes weigh as much as 14 pounds. The enormous weight of ornaments in India is surprising ; thus, for 
example, a Bhil woman will often wear brass rings on her,lower extremities, from the ankle to the knee and even 
beyond, and a head Rani or queen’s anklets and bracelets, with smaller ornaments, are said sometimes to weigh 
as much as 40 pounds, so that she has to be supported as she moves. H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught lent two 
very massive fluted silver anklets of this kind. 

Florence, Lady White, sent some most archaic and interesting silver ornaments, chiefly from Rajputana, 
where many of the best old patterns are still found. Mr. Bolton’s silver filigree has already been referred to; 
and the Rani of Deori contributed a good deal of gold work, which brought her a high commendation from the 
Judging Committee. Some copper bracelets which are covered with Sivaite symbols, and are worn by Bairagis, 
or Hindu ascetics, were curious. They are made by the czve perdue process, the adaptability of which was, 
however, better shewn by a mould in which lay side by side two bracelets of intertwining links, both of which 
were cast at the same time by that interesting method. 

Some historic rings which belonged to Hyder Ali and Tippu Sahib respectively were lent by Major Moor ; 
and the late Mr. George Banbury sent a few fine gold ornaments which were specially made for him some years 
ago at Madura. ; 

Case 227 contained some valuable old specimens of Jeypore enamel on gold; a Swami gold bracelet from 
Madras ; quasi-enamel from Partabgarh; turquoise earrings from Darjeeling; and a fine turban ornament or 
necklace of polished gems. There were also a number of Burmese ornaments belonging to Mr. Darwood, besides 
the silver filigree from Mr. Bolton and the gold from Mr. Orr; so that the case was thoroughly representative of 
the most characteristic and yet the best jewellery of India. 


Enamelling.—Scattered through the collection were numerous examples of enamelling. A small salver 
and bottle, besides jewellery, illustrated the famous gold enamel of Jeypore, on which a good deal has been 
written in the Journal. The hilts of some of the weapons showed its use in decoration. In the case which 
contained the Earl of Lytton’s loans, there were a number of specimens of enamel on silver and copper which 
illustrated in an interesting manner the value of this process in enriching metal. Amongst them were the 
following :— 

574. Salver in copper enamel from Kashmir. 582. A Silver-gilt Enamel Bowl with Cover, from Baha- 
579. Kalian or Hookah of Persian form, with base and fire walpur. 
bowl of silver enamel of the Persian type. It was probably 
made in the Panjab. 
580. Bow] with cover, giltand enamelledcopper,from Kashmir. 


The Kashmir copper enamels are rich in colouring and generally of good form. The Persian colouring is 
decidedly more feeble than that of India, as, for example, the silver enamels of Bahawalpur and Multan; and the 
Lucknow parcel-gilt enamel ware, though lower in tone than the work of the two Panjab cities, is also more 
pleasing than that of Persia. Mr. Ratan Tata’s hookah base was a fine example of this work. 


588. Lotah, or Water Vessel, of gilt and enamelled copper, 
from Kashmir. 
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Base Metal Ware, including that in which gold and silver are used for enrichment. Perhaps the best 
examples were those of Tanjore work, the descriptions of two or three specimens of which follow, in order to 
shew the elaborate nature of the subjects which are usually represented by Indian craftsmen. This style of work 
was originally applied with less elaboration in simple patterns (chiefly diapers) to various vessels used by Hindus 
in the South of India, especially at Tanjore and Tirupati. In the best of them copper is applied with good effect 
to brass, and sometimes both brass and copper are employed in addition to the silver ornament. 


A large circular Salver, diameter 2 ft. 1 in.; brass, silver and copper encrustations; a fine example of 
Tanjore ware. On the outer rim is the Ras Mandala or heavenly sphere, figuratively represented by the dance 
of Krishna and the Gopis or milkmaids. There are eleven compartments inside the rim, with alternate winged 
celestial figures standing on a many-headed snake; this probably represents Krishna defeating Kaliya, the 
serpent king of the Jumna river. The other figures are of various Hindu deities, including Krishna playing his 
flute ; Sarasvati, the goddess of speech and learning ; Ganesha riding on his vehicle, the rat, he is the elephant- 
headed god, the Hindu Janus, who is invoked at the beginning of all works, and is also especially the god of 
gateways ; Kartikeya, the god of war, riding on his peacock. The following figures are several times repeated :— 
Krishna; Sarasvati; Parvati, the wife or Shakti (energy or active power) of Siva, destroying the demon 
Bainsasura ; Ganesha; and lastly, comes Indra, the king of heaven, with a thunderbolt. The principal subject 
in the centre of the salver represents Arjuna, one of the Pandava brothers, a hero of the Great War described 
in the Mahabharata, winning by his skill in archery Draupadi as his bride, in what is called a Swayamvara, 
or marriage-choice ceremony. He is represented amongst his brothers and rival princes shooting through the 
eye of a golden fish at the top of a revolving pole by looking at its reflection in a vase or bowl of water. 
Lent by Miss Jenner. (Plate 5.) 


There were several other good pieces of Tanjore work in the collection, but the above was selected for 
description, not only because it was a fine and large example, but the subject is somewhat outside those which are 
usually chosen for these trays. 


The dance of Krishna on the margin of several of the salvers is a very ancient one in India, and is described 
by Nicolo a Conti, a Venetian traveller in the 15th century ; it is also danced in the West of India at the Court 
of Marwar as well as by the wild Bhil and other tribes, and is a very curious survival. It was selected as the 
most characteristic and suitable dance to represent India in the Pageant of London in Part IV. Scene: the 
Durbar of the Emperor Jahangir. 


The most common salver from Tanjore shewed in the centre Krishna, seated on a cow, playing to the 
Gopis (milkmaids) in the classic land of Vraj, under a Kadam tree (/atropha Curcas). It is surrounded by a 
band of figures of Krishna in arches. It was a fine example of a very deeply-cut plaque. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught sent a pair of Tanjore copper salvers, with silver and brass crustz, both of 
which are of very great value. No. 377 is a representation of Vishnu with Hanuman and Lakshmi, and round it 
are eight oval plaques, in each of which Krishna is seen dancing with a Gopi. These oval plaques are separated 
from each other by figures playing horns. No. 379 is similar to 377. The figures on the outer rim are extremely 
quaint, and are meant to represent Parvati slaying a tiger. They are separated by winged demons. 


From the collection of Lord Ampthill came two interesting contrasts. In both of them (389 and 340) the 
outer edge represented the Ras Mandala. On the inner rim in compartments are garlanded figures—mostly 
female—one copper, one silver. In No. 389 the edges are copper enriched with brass; the principal figures are 
in silver, and the central boss represents Vishnu with his two wives. In No, 340 Krishna is shown with Radha, 
with female attendant holding a cup. 


The Hon. L. M. St. Clair sent a large and valuable collection of Nepalese brass ware which nearly filled 
three cases, in addition to several valuable lamps shewn on pedestals. Several examples are illustrated in No. 28 
of 1889 of the Journal. Col. Rivett-Carnac, C.1.E., gave a short account of this interesting work in No. 74 of 
1901, but an adequate description is still required. Col. Sir Edward Durand exhibited a magnificent collection 
at the Exhibition of Indian Art Metal Work at the Imperial Institute in 1892, and good specimens were also 
shewn at the Crystal Palace in 1911 by General Wylie, Dr. Grierson, Lady Wilson, and others. The brasses 
are made by the czre perdue or wax process of casting, which was in vogue in Europe in the days of Leonardo 
da Vinci, which is also now described by Mr. J. C. White in his Note on “ Art in the Hills.” Col Rivett-Carnac 
considers the work the best in India. Reference will be made to its mythological importance in Part III., but 
the following extracts from the Imperial Catalogue will perhaps be useful in this place, as all the specimens were 
illustrated in Mr. St. Clair’s collection :— 


Hanoinc Lamps.—(271, etc., Crystal Palace). Description of No. 1, Imperial Institute: “It is a very 
elaborate specimen, with birds on the top of the éz7//s or monsters, and cobras’ heads overhanging them ; there 
are pendants under the canopy, with Garuda, the Vulture King, or vehicle of Vishnu.” 


PepestaL Lamps.—Two on wooden stands facing Cases 24 and 230; others lent by Gen. Wylie, Lady 
Wilson etc, Description of No. 13, Imperial Institute: ‘‘ Pedestal Prayer Lamp, with Shrine; behind it is the 
conventional tree, in which birds are perched and flowers are blooming, and at the top is an umbrella, or symbol 
of royalty. Below is the goddess Bhavani with typical instruments, particularly the noose with which her 
devotees, the Thugs, strangle their fellow-countrymen, and round her head is a necklace of skulls. Below her is 
Ganesha, her son. The spaces on the lamp are for the reception of offerings and lights.” 


No. 38 has a wonderfully executed set of images with the six-armed Lokeshwar, the Saviour, and, curiously 
enough, a Buddha in the tree at the back of the shrine, which shews the strange combination between Hinduism 
and Buddhism, due to the geographical position of Nepal. 


Nos. 79 and 81 represent Buddhist devotees, with lamps in front of them, revolving their prayer wheels. 
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SMALL Prayer Lamps.—Sikanda. Many specimens in Case 24, etc., some with ladles for oil. Description 
of Nos. 16 and 18, Imperial Institute : ‘‘ Behind the lamps is a god, and the handle is formed of horned devils 
with manes and tails. No 18 has a handle in the form of an animal termed 62772.” 

Open-work Baskets.—Several specimens, used for the reception of offerings. 

Lamps IN THE FORM OF TEMPLES, of which there were good examples in both collections.—No. 37 of the 
Imperial Institute was in the form of a Nepalese temple. No. 118, dedicated to Mahadeo, had tigers and 
monkeys on the pediment, and was crowned by a magnificent model of such a Nepalese temple as is seen in 
the present day by travellers in the Eastern Himalayas. 

Besides the above were incense burners, boxes, bells, drinking cups, etc., most of which were remarkable, 
not only for their interesting forms, but for the beauty of the decoration. 

A few articles of Moradabad ware, lent by Col. Le Mesurier, Dr. Voelcker, and others, which were good 
specimens of that form of brass and lacquered work, were shewn; but several enamelled and coloured salvers, 
which are developments of the ware, but chiefly in other places, could not be highly commended. The subjects 
represented were mythological, which is foreign to the Mohamedan originals. Another objection is that the 
colouring is somewhat crude and the general result is, it is to be feared, not satisfactory. The old work at the 
Exhibition was far better than the modern. The same may be remarked with regard to the Bidri ware from 
Hyderabad, which was lent by Mr. Ratan Tata and other exhibitors. 

A number of specimens of old brass were shewn by Mrs. Herringham, Mr. Ratan Tata, Mr. Herbert 
Lyndon, the Chairman, and others. Such objects have been largely collected, but it is now becoming difficult to 
obtain specimens. They are of considerable importance, because their forms and ornament are, though more 
simple, far more worthy of admiration than those which are now manufactured in India, in which (as is suggested 
in the Reports of the Jurors, in Part I.), both style and form are decadent. 

Much of the brass ware lent by Lord Ampthill was satisfactory in most ways, as it was artistic in form and 
well finished, as, for example, in his models of vehicles, large standard lamps from Jain temples at Mangalore, 
brass household ornaments, vessels, spice boxes, and lamps, as well as in his lamps and candlesticks from 
the Konkan. His copper images were admirable and will be noticed at greater length in Part III. The Hindu 
gods, Siva and Parvati, standing under a canopy, are illustrated in Plate 10 of this number. They were made in 
the Tinnevelly District of Madras. 

There were many exhibits in this important Section, but not more than two or three in each class. In this 
way a comprehensive view was given of the great variety of styles and decorative power displayed by the 
metal-workers of India, without wearying the visitors. Some of the more important collections are noticed 
og aaa headings. Amongst these are damascening of different kinds, and Panjab and Burmese work 
of all kinds. 








ART IN THE HILL STATES OF NEPAL, SIKHIM, BHUTAN, AND TIBET. 


By MR. J. CLAUDE WHITE, C.1E. 


The Arts in the Hill States of Nepal, Sikhim, Bhutan, and Tibet, on the North-East Frontier of India, are 
closely allied and also intimately connected with those of China, with which country, from the earliest days, close 
intercourse has been maintained. 

The advance of Buddhism brought with it a strong Indian influence. This influence, coming through 
Nepal, spread to Sikhim and down the Brahmaputra Valley to Shigatze, Gyantse, and Lhasa, in all of which 
places strong Indian influence is shown. 

Bhutan, lying as it does away from the direct line of communication, has been much less affected by Indian 
influence, and although Chinese influence is strong, has a very distinct character of its own. 

Throughout these countries the people are wonderfully artistic and show most excellent taste in almost every 
form of Art and Manufacture. 

In architectural design their buildings are distinctly good, and in their architecture and in the ornamentation 
of their buildings, as well as in the design of their sacred utensils, arms, household furniture, vestments, and 
jewellery, the people have followed traditions handed down to them from the remote past by Nestorians, Persians, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Akkadians, and Egyptians. 

In their metal work they all follow the same methods. 

In beaten work the metal employed, whether copper, brass, silver, or gold, is first beaten into the required 
thickness, then placed on some form of lac, the pattern drawn on the surface and then hammered in with various 
home-made instruments till the required relief is obtained. If the relief is to be high, the metal is reversed and 
the process continued on the back, then again turned and the final finish put on. 

Gilding is put on with an amalgam of gold and quicksilver. 

In castings a model is first made in wax. The model is then covered with a thin coat of fine clay; this is 
allowed to dry and the process applied again, after which a mixture of cow-dung, clay, and charcoal, with 
sometimes some chopped straw added, is plastered over the whole. The wax is then melted out, and when the 
mould is perfectly dry the molten metal is poured in. Very excellent results are obtained. 

Nepal and Bhutan are renowned for the manufacture of arms, especially swords and knives. Wood carving 
is universal throughout these countries, and in this Nepal excels. Many of the houses and all the temples are 
most beautifully ornamented and decorated, the doors, windows, eaves, etc., being profusely carved. The result 
is very pleasing, as the weathering of the wood turns it to a very dark brown, and this in contrast with the red 
brick walls and red tiled roofs is very effective. 
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In Sikhim and Bhutan the carving is mostly confined to the interiors of temples, where the woddwork is 
brilliantly coloured and gilded in many cases, the result being most striking. 

All these people practise weaving to a certain extent, but the cloths of Bhutan are far the best. Here they 
work in cotton, wool, and silk, and many of their patterns and colouring are excellent. The industry is essentially 
a home one and every house has its loom, but in the wealthier families a large weaving room is always set apart 
with all appliances for spinning and dyeing, and there a large number of women are employed. They also excel 
in embroidery, and the Lamaist banners in some of the monasteries are of unique design and execution, depicting 
seated Buddhas or Bodhisattvas in most realistic manner. 

Sikhim and Tibet turn out most excellent rugs and carpets. These may be obtained up to 20 feet square, 
and larger ones if specially ordered. Their designs are good and are still unspoiled by the use of aniline 
dyes, as sufficient dyes are obtained locally in the forests and from lichens in Sikhim to give a very great variety 
of colours. 

Some of the jewellery is of very good bold design, and gold, silver, and precious stones, especially turquoise, 
are used in its manufacture. 

The unusually excellent work found in Bhutan is accounted for by the feudal system which prevails there. 
The man employed in each kind of work is a permanent retainer of his chief. He is fed, clothed, and 
housed, and can therefore put his whole energy, individuality, and soul into his work, knowing that what is 
required of him is excellence and not quantity. There is no slavish repetition and each article is a work of art, 
and even if the same pattern is employed in two pieces they differ in detail. There is no need to hurry, and the 
work is not spoiled, as it often now is in Europe, by the necessity of turning out a given quantity in a given time 
regardless of quality. 

No doubt the surroundings of a hill people tend much to influence his artistic temperament. He is 
surrounded by natural beauty in every form—mountains, rivers, forests, snow, and cloud effects in light 
and shade—which must have, and has, a very decided influence on his temperament, with the result that he very 
seldom turns out any work, however humble, which is not pleasing and beautiful in its own way. 


The specimens of art from these States include from Nepal :— 


484. A bronze vase of very decided Graco-Buddhist | 486. A rice box of beaten brass, with lid of beautiful design, 
design. | also in brass. 
485. Incense burner, an excellent example of brass. 
Among the exhibits from Sikhim are :— 
499. A silver bowl which shows marked Chinese influence. 
491. Magician’s crown in copper gilt, set with carved tur- 
quoise. This is a head-dress used in certain Lamaist dances, 


and is an exceedingly handsome piece of workmanship. The 
beaten pattern in the crown shows Chinese influence. (See 
Plate 7.) 

From Bhutan there are some beautiful specimens of metal work, viz. :— 
492. A “pan box” in silver, richly gilt, with an exquisite 


are also set with turquoises. The work is excellent. (See 








dragon design on the lid in high relief, pierced, and round the 
bottom of a design of leaves and animals also in high relief 
and pierced. Almost purely of Chinese design. Such boxes 
are used to hold “pan,” an astringent leaf, betel-nut., and 
lime, a mixture of which ingredients is in much request and 
used by all Bhutanese, both men and women. (See Plate 7.) 

498. A pair of ‘‘ Gyeling,” or monastery trumpets, in silver, 
with a certain amount of gilding. 

494. A pair of daggers with silver-gilt scabbards in an open 
filigree work, into which is worked a dragon pattern. They 


From Tibet the most interesting exhibits are :— 


508. Carved wood book back, heavily gilt. This is a mass 
of carving in bold relief, depicting seated Buddhas accom- 
panied by disciples and Bodhisattvas in the centre, surrounded 
by an edging in the bold conventional patterns, in which tur- 
quoises are set at intervals. These book-backs are used to 
protect the religious writings inscribed on separate leaves, 
often beautifully illuminated. 


Plate 13, fig. c.) 

503. Sword in silver-gilt scabbard. The blades of these 
weapons are made of the best charcoal iron which has been 
reheated often enough to make it into a mild steel. They are 
much prized and are passed from father to son. 

502. Bronze cookery bowl, cast, with the Buddhist emblems 
running round the rim in relief. 

550. A beautiful specimen of a tea-pot in copper, with 
silver handle and spout, mounted in silver of excellent work- 
manship. 


A set of fifteen Buddhist emblems in silver. These depict 
the “seven gems” and the “eight glorious emblems.” These 
emblems rest on pedestals ot good design, and are well 
finished. (See Plate 14.) 

Mace of wrought iron set with plaques of copper beaten 
into designs of seated Buddhas. These maces are used when 
the high monastery officials make the rounds of inspection. 


Some of the jewellery is of a very bold design, as in the belt clasp (No. 506), made of two large rough 
turquoises set in silver, with dragon clasp, the carved turquoise head ornament (No. 523), and the snuff box 


(No. 525). 





THE ART INDUSTRIES OF BURMA. 
By MR. H. L. TILLY. 
Had the exhibits from Burma been collected in one Court, the visitor would have been struck by the wide 


range of the handicrafts of that Province, beginning with the colossal images in stone and passing on to carving 
in wood and ivory, to silver-work in great variety, to the work of founders in brass, to statuettes in bronze and 


silver, and to lacquer work and = mosaic. 
arts that are disappearing are t 


These crafts are all in active operation in Burma to this day. The 
ose which depended on the patronage of the Court. 


The wonderful silks in 


wavy patterns are no longer made in Mandalay, and the intricate yet beautiful gold filigree jewellery, all built 


up on charcoal under the blow-pipe, has given place to heavy solidly-carved rings and bangles of European 
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patterns.’ The present-day Burmans only support the handicrafts used in the decoration of pagodas and 
monasteries, and fortunately they cannot go very far wrong in the main outlines and proportions because these 
have been settled by tradition. In details, however, they occasionally copy or adapt the ideas of Europeans ; 
for example, some pillars in a shrine at the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, Rangoon, are covered in coloured glass-mosaic 
with an excellent adaptation of a really good cretonne design. 

Strangely enough, it is the European patrons who have the greatest influence in keeping the silversmiths 
and statuette makers to purely Burmese designs and shapes. A competition for all the craftsmen in Burma is held 
annually in Rangoon and prizes are only given to exhibits of Burmese design, good work obtaining a ready sale 
there at very good prices. The workmen are graded, so that every man competes with his equals and has a 
chance. The prize-winners are promoted into the next higher grade after each competition. This Provincial 
Art Competition is now firmly established, and anyone who requires really good Burmese work can obtain it by 
writing to the officer in charge. The influence so exerted is felt all over the country, for many of the 
Municipalities help the local men to compete and send them to Rangoon to learn what they can. Moreover, 
most of the curio shops in Rangoon employ the same workmen and occasionally compete themselves, so that the 
artistic standard is much higher than is generally the case. Good work cannot be made in an expensive country 
like Burma at a cheap rate, and it is very much dearer than the Indian products of the same kind. 

Of the exhibits illustrated here, No. 1607 was made for competition in 1905 by a hitherto little known 
master silversmith, the decoration of the upper portion being adapted from a bowl made by a deceased master 
in about 1860, and the base copied from an earthenware spittoon. The substitution of a pure Burmese shape for 
the kind shown in No. 1604 (which was adapted from a print of a Cellini claret jug) illustrates the influence of 
the competitions upon the artist. The bowl No. 1609 was part of a model pagoda purchased from amongst the 
effects of a deceased silversmith of the old school, who was fond of very high relief. Bowl No. 1613 is an 
excellent example of the best modern work. The framework of the design is free from the confusion of thought 
prevalent before 1885, while it is very carefully carried out. An attempt has been made to group the figure work 
in the allotted spaces, and the artist (who won the only gold medal awarded for silver-work at Delhi) has not 
been afraid of dealing with crowded Court scenes. The minute workmanship of the figures is very good. 


INDUSTRIAL ART WORK IN THE PUNJAB. 
By MR. W. COLDSTREAM, I.C.S. (Retired). 


The Punjab is rich in Industrial Arts. The population is, roughly speaking, half Mohamedan and half 
Hindu. Each section contributes its quota according to its hereditary practice and its special development of 
artistic taste. The Province is the high-road from the West and North to ‘India: the successive waves of 
invaders have left deeper than in other parts of that continent the traces of their art and skill. These two factors 
have contributed naturally to the rooting and growth in the Punjab of a variety of arts and crafts. The 
condition of unrest, indeed, in which the Land of the Five Rivers—the pathway of India’s conquerors—lay for 
centuries, has been unfavourable to the progress of Architecture, and certainly to the continuance of architectural 
remains. Old Lahore is a vast ruin: so are many other sites in the Province, and ancient forts, some of 
cyclopean structure. An exception must be made of Delhi—the Seat of Empire—which contains records of the 
past, in stone and marble, of unsurpassed interest, both Mohamedan and Hindu. 


Pottery and Ceramics.—There is very little (if any) true kaolin, and earthenware of the finer descriptions 
is not produced. The potter’s art in its primitive conditions is largely practised of course, but glazing is not 
much understood. Ordinary vessels of fine clay are made at Rohtak, Hoshiarpur, and other places. Coloured 
and roughly glazed pottery of high decorative value is, however, produced at Multan, and a little, of less artistic 
merit, at Delhi. The Multan vases of all shapes and sizes, bearing floral and arabesque patterns of high merit, 
in their rich colouring of browns, and especially blues—finely graded from a clear light shade to the deepest 
indigo—leave little to be desired in the way of striking ceramic decoration. Sir George Watt has noted a falling 
off in design and colouring. It is to be hoped this is only temporary. 

In Multan also, as in a few other places, is carried on to some extent the “ Kasi” or encaustic tile work, 
introduced from Persia, which forms such a striking feature of old buildings in the Punjab and Sindh, and even 
further east. As it is a highly effective form of the adornment of buildings when properly applied, it is to be 
hoped that the efforts made for the resuscitation of this ancient art may be entirely successful. 


Painted pottery of high merit has been produced at Hoshiarpur, but it is of little permanent value as the 
base material is so friable. 


W oodwork.—Punjab carpenters are famous, and as an artistic taste is an inheritance with many of them, 
and the Province produces wood of very excellent quality for the exercise of the carver’s art (notably the 
Sheeshum, or Sissoo, Dalbergia Sissoo, a congener of the Bombay blackwood, Himalayan walnut, and boxwood), 
decorative wood industries have flourished exceedingly. Wood-carving has its principal home in two centres, the 
Jullundhur Doab and the Districts of Shahpur and Jhang ; the towns of Bhera, Miani and Chiniot being seats of 
this art-industry. The carved screens, tables, brackets, and picture frames, turned out in these centres, have 


been largely exported during the last two decades, and have made the work known both in Europe and 
America. 


Wood-inlay, in ivory, bone, and thin brass plate, is carried on in the same districts. The ivory and bone 
work resembles the Italian intarsia, being equally effective, though less highly finished. It has been largely 
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developed at Hoshiarpur within the last forty years, and, like the wood-carving (with which it is often combined 
on the same piece), is now very largely exported. This ‘“‘ Hoshiarpur work” (locally known as “ dant ka kAm” 
—ivory work) is an old industry of that place ; but up to about thirty-five years ago it had been mostly applied 
to the decoration of small articles, such as boxes, pen-cases, walking-sticks, and bathing pattens. Then the great 
development took place, and the work was applied to furniture, some handsome pieces being shown in the 
Lahore Exhibition of 1881-1882. The wood used is almost entirely sheeshum, though sometimes the N. India 
ebony (Dzospyros tomentosa) is used when procurable, and is very effective. Similar work is done in other parts 
of India: ¢.g., in Mysore, where the work is as yet finer; but the Hoshiarpur work has a character of its own. 
It may be hoped that it will gradually improve in quality and design, if the artists and artisans are stimulated to 
do their best. As in the case of many other Indian art industries, however, the demand for cheap and hasty 
production is very hurtful. The history of this inlay work in India is not at all clear. The writer has an idea 
that the work as practised at Hoshiarpur may have been introduced by Italian artificers about the time of the 
building of the Taj Mahal, say 300 years ago. As the writer knew the work thirty-five years ago, it was in the 
hands of a few families about the town of Hoshiarpur. (Ata and Gangu were well known.) There is a tradition 
that Shah Abbas sent art students to Rome from Persia, and the art of intarsia, learned in Italy, may have come, 
like other arts, to the Punjab from Persia. It is said to have been introduced into Mysore in the time of Haider 
Ali (say a.D. 1750). Now Haider Ali came originally from the Punjab, and he may have brought or sent for 
artificers from North India. Again, in Mysore there is an idea that intarsia was introduced into North India by . 
Italian merchants. It seems not at all improbable that Florence, where similar work still flourishes, has been the 
mother-city of the work, whence it has spread into the East. 


Lacquer Work.—The manufacture of wooden articles ornamented with coloured lacquer (stick lac, applied 
by friction to the article while on the lathe) is common in several districts of the Punjab. Sometimes sticks of 
lac of different colours are applied in an irregular fashion to the article, one after the other, so as to produce a 
variegated or cloudy appearance. Sometimes different colours are applied in layers, one on the top of the other ; 
then with a sharp scratching instrument a parti-coloured design is worked out by applying the point to different 
depths, and scratching off the upper layers. Very effective floral or geometric designs are thus produced. This 
art is applied to such things as the legs of sleeping-cots, round boxes, ornaments and toys. The manufacture is 


carried on in the Gogaira District and the Jullundhur Doab, and, with fine and delicate floral patterns, in Dera 
Ismail Khan. 


Damascening.—The inlay of gold wire upon steel, called in India, and (as the word is Persian) probably 
throughout the East, ‘‘ Koftgari,” is practised at several places in the Punjab, notably at Kotla, Gujrat, and 
Sialkot. Excellent work can be turned out. The art, no doubt, came from Persia. It was largely applied to 
arms and armour—sword-hilts, shields, flint-locks, &c. Since the methods of war have changed, and the fashion 
of wearing armour has disappeared, the art of the damascener has been turned to the ornamentation of domestic 
articles, such as caskets, paper-knives, small trays, buckles, bracelets, &c. 


Gold and Silver Work—Jewellery.—The goldsmith’s and silversmith’s work wants finish, but many of 
the forms in which he casts his work for the adornment of men and women are striking and picturesque. The 
setting of stones and jewels is well understood ; and the show of necklets, bracelets, brooches, and rings which a 
Delhi jeweller will turn out on view in your verandah is most attractive, while the articles are moderately priced. 


Enamelling.—This art is understood and practised at but a few places in the Province, viz., Multan, 
Kangra, and (to some extent) at Delhi and Lahore. I am not aware that the Punjab enamelling yet approaches 
in quality the work procurable at Jaipur, but no doubt it is improvable. 


Seal-Engraving.—Very accurate and minute work is done in some of the cities of the Punjab. In the 
last generation a seal-engraver of Delhi, called Badruddin, won a great name for himself. 


Leather Work.—In some parts of the Province, e.g., at Nurpur (Kangra) and Gujrat, thin leather, of a 
good quality and well dyed, has been produced. In Kangra and Hoshiarpur soft leather resembling ‘‘ chamois” 
is manufactured from deer and goat skins ; this is made into trousers, gaiters, and gloves. The tan or astringent 
used is the dried and powdered leaves of the Dhao (Conocarpus latzfolia). \n the Bilaspur State (Simla District) 
an ornamental leather manufacture is carried on. Small articles, such as work-boxes and cheroot cases, are 
prepared of black leather, and then ornamented with designs of red, green, and gilt leather; the whole being 
further decorated with white patterns of rich design, which are sewn on to the black leather in threads consisting 
of very thin strips of the stem of peacocks’ feathers. 


Textile Fabrics.—A. Cotrton.—Cotton fabrics are mostly imported, though in each village the weaver 
(joléha) ekes out a scanty subsistence. Turbans (/ungzs or sdfas) of fine blue and white check, the ends being 
decorated by deep alternate bands of dark blue and gold thread, largely used as a head-dress in cavalry regiments, 
are woven at Peshawar and Ludhianah. Cotton fabrics, shot with gold and silver wire, are manufactured in Delhi. 
As in other parts of India, there is an infinite variety of kinds and designs of cloths printed from wooden blocks. 
Bed-spreads, portieres, curtains, dadoes (many of them of tasteful design and colouring, which differ according to 
the fashion of the district) are to be found in many of the towns of the Province. Printing is also done in 
metallic foil. In Peshawar cloth is decorated by designs in vegetable wax dropped into the cloth. Decoration 
by needle-work is practised in great variety. The pu/kdrz—a cotton sheet of any colour, sewn in a multitude 
of patterns with coarse silk of any colour—is now known everywhere. They are sewn (originally as a common 
article of clothing) by the women in the Punjab villages. Much might be done to improve the designs of these 
articles. In the houses of the well-to-do the ladies do needle-work of the richest and most elaborate description, 
sufficient to excite the admiration and wonder of their European sisters. There is a species of rumd/, or small 
table-cloth, worked by the ladies of the Hill Ranas and Thakurs in their lonely castles, of which specimens 
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occasionally find their way into the possession of an English friend. It consists of mythical figures and floral 
designs worked in coloured floss silks on a white ground in ‘such a skilful manner that the figures are exactly 
the same on both sides of the material. 


B. Wootten Fasrics.—The fine wool of the Himalayan goat, called Jashm, is the basis of many beautiful 
products of the looms of the Punjab and Kashmir. In the Punjab proper these fabrics are produced mainly in 
Amritsar, Lahore, Ludhianah, and Nurpur. Immediately after the Great Exhibition of 1851 the Kashmir shawl 
went out of fashion, and a great industry was suddenly brought to an end. But pashmzna fabrics in the shape of 
‘‘Rampore chaddars,” chogas, ladies’ cloaks, &c., are largely manufactured, and retain the old quality and fame. 
These are often richly embroidered with needle-work. The pashmzna industry is one of considerable importance, 
for the quality of faskm among the wools of the world seems to stand very high. 


Carpets.—When the shawl industry failed, some of the large dealers at Amritsar turned their attention to 
the manufacture of carpets. The weaving of carpets was an ancient art in Persia, and no doubt it is from Persia 
that the knowledge of the technique of the manufacture, and the stock designs, have come into the Punjab. The 
industry does not appear to have been widely spread or prosperous at the beginning of British rule, but it 
existed, and was imported into the Government Jails as a suitable kind of labour for convicts; and the Punjab 
Government Jails, as well as those of the United Provinces, have done much to keep up the manufacture, and 
maintain its standard of excellence. Gradually, since about 1870, private enterprise has engaged in the 
‘ manufacture and sale of carpets, and Amritsar is now the seat of a considerable industry. 


Painting.—The pictorial art can hardly be said to be represented in the Punjab, except by a very few 
individuals. The work of the zagdsh or musawwar—bazar picture painter—hardly deserves the name of art. 
The case of his predecessor was different. He had leisure to elaborate his work, being supported by the Raja 
or Chief of the day, or was likely to have his work appreciated in high quarters. He produced pictures of 
wonderful delicacy and finish. The coming of photography hastened his downfall; and if the musawwar now 
exists at all in the Punjab, he has fallen on evil times. No portrait or landscape painter following Western 
methods is known to have arisen. May he soon appear. 

The miniatures executed on ivory at Delhi are still probably the best paintings which the Punjab produces as 
far as the work of indigenous artists is concerned. The subjects are invariably the Moghul Emperors and the 
beauties of their courts, or the buildings at Delhi and Agra. The finish of these little pictures is extraordinary, 
and the colouring is soft; but the artists do not seem to have any originality, the subjects being the same from 
year to year and from decade to decade. 


Decorative Writing.—Under the name of &hishnavisi (Pers. “beautiful writing”) this was one of the 
fine arts in the Mohamedan East, and indeed may still be considered so. It was and is used in the form of wall 
texts or cards (gz¢t¢ah) for domestic adornment, and in the form of legends on mosques and public buildings. The 
Persian or Arabic character is written in several highly decorative styles, Nashk, Toghra, Suls, &c. Fine examples 
are those engraved on the column of the Kutb at Delhi. The introduction of lithography and of printing has 
depreciated the art of the penman. When the writer went to the Punjab, the Maharaja of Patiala had a State 
penman attached to his court. It is doubtful whether such an official exists now. The productions of the old 
well-known &£hushnavts are still worth preserving. Quite lately the Asiatic Society of Bengal has published a 
work called ‘* Tazkira-i-Khushnawisdn,” or ‘‘ Memoirs of Caligraphers,” edited by Maulvi M. Hidayat Husain, 
.of the Presidency College, Calcutta. One of the penmen mentioned is a Punjabi, the celebrated ‘‘ Panja kash,” 
of Delhi, of the last generation. Another celebrated Ahushnavis, a contemporary of Panja kash, was Imam 
Verdi (a Persian) of Lahore. 





THE ART INDUSTRIES OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 
By MR. ALFRED CHATTERTON, Drrecror or INnpustries, MApras. 


In the south of India, when the country was under its native rulers, craftsmanship attained a high degree of 
excellence, and there are extant many beautiful specimens which bear testimony to the artistic merit of work in 
those days. The political and social conditions favoured the concentration of wealth or power in few hands and 
the commercial considerations which dominate production at the present time were then entirely absent. The 
artizans were attracted to the courts of the Rajahs and Zamindars and, living under their protection and 
patronage, were expected to devote their skill and experience to enhancing the fame and prestige of their 
masters by contributing to the magnificence of their surroundings) The stonemason, the sculptor and the wood 
carver constructed and embellished the palaces in which their patrons lived and the temples in which they 
worshipped ; the weavers and the jewellers furnished clothing and ornaments for the adornment of their persons, 
and the metal workers supplied the household vessels and domestic utensils; but the highest development of 
their work found expression in the design and decoration of the trappings and vehicles used in State and 
religious processions. In the former elephants played an important part, and the howdahs were often sheathed 
in silver and in part plated with gold. The trappings were of silk supported by a coarser fabric underneath, and 
the mahout carried a goad, always of elaborate design and frequently of exquisitely carved steel. In the religious 
processions the gods were removed from the temples and carried round the precincts of the sacred edifice in 
vahanams, which are special carriages in the form of some animal more or less mythological and conventional. 


The substance of this Note, which was originally written for the Festival in 1910, has been included in a collection of papers by Mr. Chatterton which 
was published by the “ Hindu,” principally for local circulation. 
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The framework was constructed of wood and covered with silver plates decorated with repoussé work in very 
high relief. In ancient times the south of India, and more especially Mysore, was celebrated for the quality of 
iron and steel which was there manufactured, and the arts-of the armourer and smith reached a high degree of 
perfection. The wootz steel was held in high esteem for weapons and was certainly greatly in demand 
throughout the East, and it is not improbable that the celebrated blades of Damascus were forged from it. 


Under British rule, the indigenous art industries have to some extent decayed. The picturesque pageantry 
of the native courts has disappeared and the descendants of the old chieftains and princes adorn their reception 
rooms with gilt mirrors, glass chandeliers, and Parisian ormolu and bronzes. Musical boxes, mechanical toys 
and the phonograph excite their wonder and amuse their idle hours. The gilt and tinsel of European civilization 
attract them and they no longer appreciate the artistic productions of their country. In consequence, the 
hereditary art workers have fallen upon evil days and to earn a livelihood they are forced to meet the demands 
of the dealers and cold-weather travellers for cheap imitations of what they were formerly encouraged to produce, 
and which they are still capable of making if they are allowed to work under conditions which suit their artistic 
temperaments. Though much harm has been done, there are still many capable and honest artizans who, if 
given the opportunity, can do good work, and in recent years there has been an unquestioned revival of the 
handicrafts of the Madras Presidency. This has culminated in an organised attempt by the Trustees of the 
Victoria Technical Institute in Madras to place the skilled artizans of the Presidency in touch with those who 
can appreciate and desire to possess good specimens of the various arts and crafts still carried on. A large 
exhibition hall has been built, and by purchase from the artizans, filled with only the best work they are capable 
of turning out. All the articles are for sale, and when sold are immediately replaced by others, and thus a 
constant flow of orders passes to the workers. The Institute, in fact, plays the part of a patron and secures for 
the workers a succession of opportunities for displaying their craftsmanship and ingenuity. From time to time 
illustrated catalogues are issued of what is in stock for sale, and any one who desires further information is 
advised to address the Secretary of the Institute in Madras. 


In the Native States the old conditions to some extent prevail, and in Mysore especially the indigenous arts 
have been much encouraged by the present Maharaja, whose new palace exemplifies in a striking degree how 
easy it would be to revive the ancient traditions, if only sufficient encouragement were forthcoming to those who 
unquestionably have preserved their artistic heritage. Much also has been done by the Nattukottai Chetties, 
who are the native bankers and financiers of the South of India, by their splendid efforts to restore the great 
temples. On this work many skilled artizans have been employed for a long period, and there is but little doubt 
that the modern restorations are quite equal in merit to the original structures. Working in the leisurely fashion 
of the East and in surroundings congenial to them, there are many men who are in no whit inferior to their 
predecessors, but employed to work for a market and for patrons with whom they have no sympathies in 
common, they fall away horribly in their efforts to produce what they think will please. 


Except weaving, the art industries of Southern India are purely Dravidian, and have been but little 
influenced by the long period of Mogul domination over the rest of the country. The hard gneisses which crop 
up everywhere formed the principal building material, and the forms which this could be made most readily to 
assume have deeply influenced the craftsmen who later on learned to work in wood and metal. At a very early 
date steel tools of excellent quality must have been made, or the masons and stone carvers could never have 
attained the skill in rendering such an intractable material the medium for the expression of their ideas which 
even the most ancient remains display. A regular system of architecture was evolved, divided into orders, each 
of which was governed by rules and sub-divided elaborately into proportional parts to control the master builders, 
and the rigidity with which it was observed is clearly visible in all the temples, chu¢trams, and ancient buildings 
which still exist. Wood never entered very largely into Hindu architecture, and was probably only employed 
for doors and for verandah pillars in domestic buildings. Nearly all the South Indian timbers are very hard and 
unsuited for fine or delicate work, so the carpenter never attained any great degree of skill in the making of 
framed structures, but the wood-carver hewed great lumps into form much as if they were stone, and his work is 
characterised by the boldness of its outlines and the grotesqueness of the forms which were called into existence 
by the weird fancy of the craftsman. The temple cars, huge structures on solid wooden wheels, are lavishly 
adorned with carving, principally conventional representations of the numerous gods of the Hindu pantheon. 


Metal work in brass and copper was almost always cast by the czve erdue process, and it is only since sheet 
metal began to be imported from Europe that the methods and patterns of the silversmiths have been extensively 
copied. Beating out thin sheets of metal was a very arduous business, and was mainly confined to silver, which 
is comparatively easy to work. Swamzs, lamps, panchapatrams, and spoons were needed for every domestic 
shrine, and in the manufacture of such articles great skill was often displayed, though the modeller was rather at 
a disadvantage owing to the conventional restrictions by which he was bound. The metal workers are now 
mainly engaged in making household utensils which are usually but slightly decorated, but those used on 
ceremonial occasions are often of a very ornate character and excellent design. The growing wealth of the 
country has led to a much greater demand for metal ware than was ever possible before, and it may be said, 
without the least hesitation, that as good work can still be done in India as was ever done, though it must be 
admitted that a vast amount of cheap and inferior stuff is always en evidence. 


Weaving gives employment to the largest number of artizans, but the bulk of the work is of a purely 
industrial character, and except when the cloths have a solid border, could be almost equally well done on power 
looms. Very fine muslins are still made at Arni, but the demand for them is small. Hand-spun cotton is, 
however, no longer obtainable and the weavers are dependent on the Lancashire spinners for supplies of fine 
yarn. There was a large migration of Mahratta weavers to the South of India some centuries ago, and large 
colonies of their descendants are still to be found in the principal weaving centres. It is probable, therefore, 
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that the Dravidians never attained to the high standard of weaving reached in the North of India, and the 
present high level is due to the immigrants who settled in Salem, Tanjore, and Madura, probably after the 
break-up of the Vijianagar Kingdom. Hand-printed cottons have always been a famous Madras industry, and 
palampores, curtains, and table covers are still made in quite a number of towns, the most celebrated being those 
from Masulipatam, Kalahasti and Kumbakonam. 


The carpet industry is not in a very flourishing condition, chiefly owing to the difficulty in getting local 
supplies of wool. It was introduced by the Mohamedans and is still in their hands, the chief centre being at 
Ellore, some 300 miles to the north of Madras. Good rugs and carpets, however, are made in Madras city and 
at the jail in Vellore. Vegetable dyes are still employed for all the better class carpets, and to a very limited 
extent also for cotton cloths, but in the main they have been superseded by the products of the coal tar industry. 
Efforts are now being made to teach the dyers to discriminate between the various classes of synthetic dyes, with 
a view to the use of those which are best suited for their work. 


Of minor art industries there are many in the South of India. Embroidery, in the hands of enterprising 
Mohamedans, has reached a high standard of excellence, and much of it is sent to other parts of India or 
exported. Ivory carving is chiefly carried on in the Travancore State, and as, through the efforts of the 
Trivandrum School of Arts, it has become widely known, there is a ready market for it at prices which return a 
living wage to the carvers. The same may be said of the beautiful sandalwood carving of Mysore, which is 
seen at its best in the panels of the caskets which are commonly made. The subjects are generally taken from 
the Mahabharata, but occasionally illustrate scenes of every-day life. Comparatively little lacquer work is done 
in the South of India, and that chiefly for the decoration of musical instruments, such as the veenxa, but excellent 
plaques and trays are made in Kurnool. The goldsmith and jeweller are to be found all over the country, but 
the best work is naturally done in the large towns. The influence of modern European jewellery has resulted in 
greater perfection of mechanical details, but the designs have sadly deteriorated. ; 


The object of the Swadeshi Movement is to try and cultivate among Indians a taste for home-made articles, 
and in no direction is there a more promising field than that presented by the art industries of their country. 
Unfortunately, it is almost entirely neglected, and the modern educated Indian is singularly devoid of artistic 
culture. This is, to a large extent, due to the defective educational system which has been evolved during the 
last half century and in which no provision is made for the cultivation of artistic faculties. None would deny 
the keen perception of beauty of form so generally prevalent in India, but the ideas of the people in regard to 
Western art are altogether lacking in taste and judgment, and they take little or no interest in the attempts, 
chiefly inspired by Europeans, to revive the ancient crafts of their own country. This is probably the inevitable 
result of the long period of transition through which India is passing, and till the transformation is complete 
there seems to be but little chance of a genuine manifestation of indigenous art. Revival of the old forms 
is impossible, as the emotions and feelings can no longer be adequately expressed in the conventional forms of a 
period that has passed away. 





ARMS AND ARMOUR. 


The exhibits in this Section were not very numerous. The most important were those of H.M. The King- 
Emperor, which were shewn in the central case on the ground floor of the building—a list of these has been 
already given in Journal No. 117 (see also Plate 1)—and the famous shield of transparent hide (No. 369, Case 68) 
of Field-Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, has also been described and figured as Plate 3. The Duke, 
moreover, lent :—381. Two swords with green scabbards and gold mounts. The following were also exhibited :— 


By the Earl of Northbrook :— 


Four handsome Swords, the property of the Earl of North- 
brook. One onthe left hand has the scabbard enriched and 
ornamented in niello, gold, silver, and turquoises ; the second, 


At the right hand side of the same Case are a Kukri, or 
Nepalese knife, 50; a handsome Tibetan Dagger, 52, with the 
scabbard elaborately perforated ; and two Khaibar Knives, 53 


47, in a leather scabbard, has the hilt damascened in gold ; 
the third, 48, has the scabbard beautifully decorated with 
silver and green enamel; the fourth, 49, has a plush scabbard 
and a gilt hilt. 


and 54. The scabbards of the last named have embossed 
and filigree mounts. One of the knives has coral mounts, 
and is probably an Albanian weapon. 

72. A small Sialkot damascened steel Dagger. 


By Lord Ampthill :—1795. A collection of fourteen Axes and a small leather Shield from Western India. 


Case 11.—132. A collection of Arms from Rajputana, sent by Nur Bakhsh and Khuda Bakhsh, of Jaipur. 


Some of these are modern, and are good specimens. 


Case 16A contained a fine collection of swords, chiefly Talwars or curved swords, which were lent by Major 


Obaid-ulla-Khan, husband of H.H. the Begum of Bhopal, G.C.S.1. 
238. Head-dress of an “ Akali,” or Sikh devotee warrior. 


(See Plate 13, fig. e and f) 


The turban is covered with small weapons, and 


especially with steel quoits, which, in the hands of an expert, are formidable objects of offence, as they are 
capable of cutting off a head or limb. The quoit, according to Hindus, is the special weapon of the god 


Krishna. Lent by Mr. Coldstream. 


M. Kevorkian lent a hunting sword, 349, with scabbard and hilt of steel richly ornamented with gold, which 
belonged to the Emperor Bahadur Shah ; date 18th century. 
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Amongst the beautiful objects lent by Mr. J. Claude White, C.I.E., were some weapons, the scabbards and 
sheaths of which were splendid examples of Tibetan or Bhutanese workmanship, as for example :— 


494. Pair of Daggers. The silver and gilt openwork 
scabbards of excellent workmanship peculiar to Bhutan. (See 
Plate 13, fig. c.) 

503. Sword in silver scabbard, worn by all head men. 

521. Sword with iron scabbard, ornamented with silver set 
with coral and jade. 

616. Coat of chain mail. 

617. Girdle of narrow plate armor worn with the coat of mail. 

618. Head-dress with helmet of plate armour. 


620, 621. Two Kukries or Nepal Knives, one of which is 
ornamented and has a handsomely mounted scabbard, 622. 

623. The scabbard of the other weapon has a “ Ganj” or 
treasure case attached to it, which contains scissors, small 
knives, and other necessary articles for the use of the owner. 

659. Suit of Armour acquired in Bhutan. Immediately 
above is a Helmet worn along with the coat of mail. 

660. Gigantic Nepalese Kukri, or sacrificial knife, with a 





619. Pectorals of smooth steel. This armour was acquired handsome Scabbard. 
in Tibet. 661, 662. Two Koras, or Nepalese weapons. 


The Earl of Lytton sent a steel sword hilt from Rajputana. 


725. The sword (silver-gilt and jewelled) of Commander C. R. Low, which was presented by the Sultan of 
Muscat and Zanzibar to Capt. Kiachant, and afterwards by the officers of the Indian Navy to the former, was 
interesting on historic grounds. 

Lord Lamington lent an old sword in a leather scabbard mounted with silver, and two daggers. From 
Col. Raikes’ collection came an ivory-handled and silver-mounted Burmese Dhao in a silver-mounted sheath, and 
a Waistbelt from the Ywataung Thayetmyo District. 

Amongst Sir Philip Hutchins’ interesting loans were—874-5. Two Burmese Dhaos with ivory handles. 
876-7. Two Katars or Indian daggers; and a Kachin Dhao, or dagger, with bamboo belt. 889. A gladiator’s 
knuckle-duster from Madura (see Plate 13, fig. 4) ; and 890, a Dhao with ivory handle, a very rare and beautiful 
specimen of iron-work, which obtained a gold medal at the Calcutta Exhibition. He also lent six Naga spears. 

The Imperial Institute lent—1081 a silver powder flask; and Col. Lowdell, I.M.S. 1677 and 1678, a 
powder flask of horn and ivory, and one with an ivory head, both of which were made at Etawah in the Kotah 
State and are examples of a rare kind of work in inlay. 

Mr. Ratan Tata, in addition to the two cases of arms already described in No. 117, sent a sword with hilt 
and scabbard enamelled and enriched with diamond scales; another sword with hilt and top mounts of jade 
encrusted with gems ; and two bow rings of jade. 

Swords which belonged to Sir C. Wade were described amongst the historic objects. 

Some weapons in the beautiful collections of Mr. Danson and Mr. Tilly, of Burmese art ware must not be 
omitted ; as, for example, 1625, Mr. Tilly’s dagger with ivory handle and niello mounts, which was made by 
Maung Po Yin of Pegu; and 1628, 1629, Mr. Danson’s two silver-mounted Dahs with carved ivory handles. 


Connected with the study of arms were Mr. Ratan Tata’s illustrated copy of a Persian book, which was 
opened to show a curious picture of an armoury; Col. Hendley’s work on Damascening of metal in gold and 
silver ; and Vol. II. of his Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition of 1883, both of which were profusely illustrated 
with specimens of arms and armour. The descriptions in the two latter works were very minute and were 
principally based upon those in the Classical Handbook to the Indian Museum Collection, which is now difficult 
to procure. It was written by the late Lord Egerton of Tatton. 

There is an admirable number on Arms of the Journal of /ndian Art (No. 53, Vol. VI., January, 1896), by 
Mr. B. H. Baden-Powell, I.C.S. It has 21 full-page plates and the general account of the subject is valuable, 
though detailed descriptions of most of the weapons are wanting. Mr. Baden-Powell observes that ‘‘ The subject 
is full of interest : it involves so many peculiarities of native and perhaps very ancient customs, and takes us to 
so many different races and historical periods.” This is true of any collection of reasonable size ; but it was, with 
the exception of a few historical weapons, rather more from the use of decoration of all kinds and, as such, from 
the illustration they afforded of skill in their workmanship, and of the great variety of materials employed, that 
the Indian Court display was attractive. 


We have remarked in other works that the possessor of a weapon amongst warlike races, while assuring 
himself that it was not likely to fail him in case of need, was naturally desirous that it should be ornamented in 
the choicest manner, and for this purpose was prepared to spend a good deal of money. Weapons were intended 
not only for the field, but to be worn as marks of a man’s rank and wealth. In Gaya’s 7vazté des Armes (1678) 
edited by Mr. C. Ffoulkes, with a preface by Viscount Dillon, just published (1911) at the Clarendon Press, we 
read the opinions of a man who lived at a time when firearms were leading to armour, as well as many weapons,: 
being gradually discarded. His eulogium on the profession of arms is worth quoting for the sake of the following 
passage, which might have been written as a correct account of the views of a Rajput or Mohamedan of position. 
He says: “La Profession des Armes a esté de tout temps la plus honorable & la plus glorieuse de toutes les 
professions, & nul 4 Rome ne pouvoit parvenir 4 la Magistrature civile, qu'il n’eQt servi dix ans a la guerre. 
C’est par les armes que les Royaumes subsistent, que la Justice fleurit, que les méchans sont punis, & les 
superbes sofimis a leur devoir; et c’est d’elles que la vraye Noblesse tire Ja source.” With such views the 
Europeans and Indians naturally thought much of their weapons and enriched them accordingly. 


Another reason why a soldier wished to have a weapon richly decorated was, perhaps, that he might ransom 
himself with it, or in order that it might give a successful enemy some respect for him. After the battle of 
Panipat and the defeat of the Mahrattas in 1761, many Mahratta chiefs of rank fled from the field and found 
asylum in the towns and villages, and we read in accounts of the battle that some of them bartered their weapons, 
or precious stones taken from them, for their lives. Froissart narrates similar stories of European knights whom 
their conquerors put to death unless they could give them some proof of their wealth and therefore ability to pay 
a ransom ; and what better proof could they have than rich armour or a costly sword or dagger. 
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A few references to decoration may be useful, because when the trade of the armourer began to decay, his 
skill was often employed in the enrichment of small objects, such as boxes and similar articles, which are now 
sought after by tourists and others in all parts of India. It is interesting to reflect that most of the methods of 
decorating metal in India were first applied to arms. 


Damascening in Gold and Silver.—This is perhaps the most widespread mode of ornamentation of 
Indian weapons. In the writer's note on the subject he has devoted thirty full-page plates to the illustration of 
it. In all the best work the design is outlined by soft gold or silver wire hammered into deeply chiselled grooves 
in the steel or iron. This is true damascening, or “ tai-i-nishan” work. The false damascening, in which the 
richer metals are made to adhere to the ground by filing, use of gold or silver leaf, etc., is employed for weapons 
of the common sort. 

Some of the specimens in the Jeypore Armoury are covered with inscriptions in different Indian characters ; 
others are ornamented with diaper patterns and floral designs, or exquisite little pictures of temples or palaces. 

Professor G. Baldwin Brown, in his Arts and Crafts of our Teutonic Forefathers (1910) observes that a 
better word than “ damascening,” when it is real inlay, is “‘tausia work,” from an Arabo-Spanish word meaning 
‘“‘to decorate.” He adds that in “damascened armour” it is commonly assumed that the gold is inlaid in 
channels previously cut in the ground, but this is rarely the case. Usually we are dealing not with inlay but 
with plating. In India “ kuft,” and not ‘“tah-i-nishan,” is almost the rule for armour ; but, in my experience, good 
sword hilts and the like are usually inlaid and not plated. Mr. Baldwin Brown says the Germanic craftsman 


was an adept in both arts, which he probably learned from the Romans. We find, however, that damascening 
was practised in Ancient Egypt. 


Incrustation and other enrichments with metals, etc.—Silver and gold are also applied to the 
iron or steel hilts and mounts of weapons in several ways and designs, the latter principally floral. Scabbards 
are also frequently decorated in a similar fashion. Mounts are pierced into beautiful designs, and sometimes the 
whole scabbard is covered with them, or with hunting or war scenes. Shikargahs, or hunting swords, are 
especially noticeable for the elaboration in which the last style is carried out. In them the ground is often a kind 


of black niello, which contrasts excellently with the gilt figures. Enamelling is also used with great effect for the 
more expensive objects. 


Scabbards and sheaths of weapons of the most valuable kinds, especially for state purposes all over 
India, are adorned with gems, which most usually, perhaps, are diamonds cut into scales, which, though themselves 
by no means regular in shape, are set into regular designs. Rubies and other precious stones are occasionally 
used and, in the case of Burmah, take the place of the diamonds, but are in this instance set en cabochon and are 
not cut. The most common examples, however, of the use of precious materials of this kind is perhaps for the 
handles of daggers and knives, which are, moreover, of almost every conceivable form. Hilts terminate in the 
heads of horses, rams, lions, tigers, or birds. Some are straight, and others are curved like a horn. If not of 
the same metal as the blade, the following materials are common :—Ivory from the elephant, walrus ivory 
(strmahz), bone, jade of different shades, jasper and similar stones, and crystal. These substances may be encrusted 
or inlaid with gems. For the richest weapons we have lasques of diamonds and precious stones set en cabochon, 
as already described. Persian weapons are more often encrusted with turquoises than are Indian examples. 
Coral is not often used in India. All the materials are not infrequently beautifully carved on the sides, and they 
are sometimes cut into a flower or lunette, or, as we have already shown, into the form of an animal’s head, or 
even into that of a human being. The most favourite modes of ornamenting a weapon, however, are to enrich 
it with raised work in gold or silver, with niello or enamel, or still more frequently, with damascened work. 
Almost every little court of a chief or noble employs a damascener who can apply his art to the blades, hilts, 
mounts, or scabbards of the weapons of his master in endless designs. In the work on “ Damascening in 
metal in India,’ above referred to, there are no fewer than 88 separate designs; but this was only a small 
selection from the collection of a single Chief, viz, H.R.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore. 


A word should be added as to the scabbards and sheaths of arms. The ornamentation is even more varied 
than that of the weapons themselves. Metal is used, but two pieces of the wood of such a tree as the Az/anthus 
Excelsa are most commonly employed, and are kept in place by a cover of brocade or coloured cloth or leather, 
and by mounts of metal. Great care must be taken in removing a sword or dagger from a sheath of this kind, 
as it is easy to cut one’s hand through the cloth. 


Armour is no longer used for practical purposes. In former times much skill was displayed in damascening 
the char azna (or four mirrors, which protected the vital parts in the chest), as well as the helmet and gauntlets. 


Chain armour was in common use, as also quilted coats studded with gilt nails arranged in patterns, which was 
known as “‘jaizerant” work. 


Shields.—The most common were made of leather ; the best were of the hide of the rhinoceros (which could 
be made nearly transparent), or of the nilgao or blue antelope. Common kinds were even made of a kind of 
papier mache. In Rajputana the latter are often painted with hunting scenes. Steel or iron shields, sometimes 
richly damascened, are found in every collection. Indian shields are nearly always circular. There is much room 
for ornamentation, which is, however, usually restricted to the central boss, or four smaller ones, and perhaps 
there is a crescent or image at the top of the shield. These projections are sometimes beautifully enamelled 
and set with precious stones. (Vsde H.M. The King’s shield, Journal No. 117, Plate 1.) 


Spears, Battle-Axes, and Maces.—The Indian spear is generally light and long. Battle-axes are of 
endless variety, and there are several forms of the mace. A well-known one has sharp leaves or blades set in 
the form of the fruit of the Averrhoa Carambola (kamrakh); another has spikes on a massive ball; and others 
have massive balls at the top, like the holy water sprinklers of the Norman bishops. 
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National Weapons.—Specimens of many of these were exhibited. The karg (or straight sword) and the 
katar (or flat dagger) are Hindu national arms, and of these several varieties were shown. The curved sword (or 


talwar) is a Mohamedan arm. 


Guns and Matchlocks.—The chief specimens were of an historical character, as described in the first 


article. 


Powder Horns, Belts, etc.—The buffalo horn, ivory, and mother-o’-pearl inlay horns from Etawah in 
the Kotah State, which were lent by Col. Lowdell, were rare and choice, and are now difficult to procure, as they 
are only made by one family. The Jeypore Armoury contains some good specimens, but is more noted for 


several larger horns with large flat tops of ivory, on which graceful figures have been carved. 
usually made of Sambhar skin, and are sometimes richly embroidered. 


Belts are most 
Others are composed of silver chains, as 


was the case with several beautiful specimens which were lent by the Earl of Northbrook. 





ADDRESS CASES. 


In every exhibition of Indian industrial art work there will be found a considerable number of cases, boxes, 
and embroidered bags, which were intended to contain addresses from communities or individuals for presentation 


to distinguished personages. 


were the principal exhibits in this important class :— 


87. A small Casket from the Punjab, with carved repre- 
sentations of hunting scenes. Lent by Mr. Coldstream. 

360. Model, in silver, of the Kutab Minar, the great column 
which was built about A.D. 1222 at Delhi. It contains an 
address from the Corporation and Citizens of Calcutta. 

367. Address Casket in silver, presented by the Municipality 
of Meerut. 

374. Parcel-gilt Silver Casket, with numerous miniatures 
on ivory, froin Delhi. 

Nos. 360, 367, and 374 were lent by H.R.H. The Duke of 
Connaught, K.G. 

407 and 408. Two Bamboo Cases for addresses, mounted 
in silver. 

410. Presentation Casket of fretwork ivory on tortoise- 
shell. 

The above were lent by Lord Ampthill, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 

434. A gold embroidered velvet Cover for an address, from 
Patna. Lent by Sir J. Bourdillon, K.C.S.I. 

308 A handsome silver Casket with address to Lord 
Lamington on his leaving Bombay in 1907. The principal 
buildings in Bombay are represented upon it in relief. 

734. Address Case of cylindrical form, of carved sandal- 
wood, inlaid with ivory, with silver mounts. 

733. Plaque of ebony in a silver-mounted frame, having, in 
silver, a reproduction of the main entrance of the Bombay 
Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition, and also the obverse 
and reverse sides of the medal relating to it, with inscriptions. 
Presented to Lord Lamington, who opened the Exhibition. 
The above were lent by Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 

914. Silver cylindrical Address Case, presented by the 
inhabitants of Bombay to Sir Bartle Frere, G.C.S.I., on his 


The Indian Section of the Festival was no exception to the rule. 
specimens which were sent showed the merits and some of the defects of this universal custom. 


The different 
The following 


leaving the Governorship of the Presidency in 1867. Lent 
by Major Sir Bartle Frere, D.S O. 

1528. A small Address Case of unusual shape, with silver 
embossed ornament round the edge. 

1531. Address Case in filigree silver, from Cuttack. 

1532. Address Case of silver in the form of a famous 
column which stands near the Gandak river in Behar, Bengal. 
This pillar is one of those which were erected by the great 
Buddhist King Asoka (263-223 B.C.), on which he caused to 
be carved his well-known edicts in favour of mercy, kindness 
to animals, etc. The inscriptions were in a character which 
had been unknown for many ages, and the key to their inter- 
pretation was discovered about 1835 through the genius of 
James Prinsep. Mr. Grand (the husband of Catherine Noel 
Verlée, afterwards the Princesse de Tallyrand) informs us 
that no less a person than Warren Hastings suggested to him 
that the column should be removed to Calcutta and re-erected 
there as a memorial to General Sir Eyre Coote. Fortunately 
the scheme proved impracticable. (New edition, 1g10, by 
the Rev. W. Firminger, of Grand’s narrative of his life in 
India, 1814.) 

1542. Cylindrical ivory Address Case presented to Mr. 
Butterworth Bayley, Provisional Governor-General in 1828, 

1543. A flat silver Case or Box with perforated and relief 
floral ornament. 

1544. Silver jointed and flexible Box in the form of a large 
fish. Made at Kartakpur in the Monghyr District, Bengal. 

1545. Cylindrical silver Case, supported on the backs of 
lions. Probably made in Calcutta. 

1548. Cylindrical Case, with spiral embossed ornament. It 
contained an address from the inhabitants of Gaya. 

The above were lent by Sir Steuart C. Bayley, G.C.S.I. 


The custom of presenting an address or petition in a choice and costly casket or wrapper doubtless arose from 
the universal experience that gifts, as Ovid and Euripides wrote, captivate both men and gods. 
‘‘Munera, crede mihi, capiunt hominesque deosque.”—Ovid, Ars Amat., Book III., 653. 


“It is said that gifts persuade even the gods.”—Euripides, Medea, 966. 
‘‘ Dadivas quebrantan peiias” (‘‘ Gifts break rocks.”)—Spanish, Don Quzxote. 


” 


‘ Honorem acquirit qui dat munera 
‘Gifts make their way.”—-Old Proverb. 


(“ He gets honour who gives gifts.”) 


‘Words without gifts or deeds effect little” is a maxim which has always been thoroughly believed in the 


East. 


The Jewish patriarch Jacob endeavoured to propitiate his brother Esau (and, at a later date, his son 





Joseph, the Prime Minister of Egypt) with presents. Agamemnon endeavoured to soften the heart of Achilles 
with many gifts, and no Indian in past times approached his sovereign or liege lord or superior without an 
offering of some sort, whether in kind or in cash. The universal custom was followed under the East India 
Company, which established a special department, that took charge of presents given to its servants 
by princes and others, and provided for a suitable return by them in the form of guns, clocks, and similar articles. 
In time it was noted that much money was spent which gave little satisfaction to anyone, hence the practice was 
reduced to a form. It still survives, as all Anglo-Indians know, in several ways; as, for example, when servants 
present gifts of fruit and vegetables, or small articles of no great intrinsic value, in the hope, no doubt, of getting 
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more in return; or the soldier offers his sword to a superior officer as a proof that he places his services at his 
disposal, which is acknowledged by touching and returning it; or when a noble presents his mazr or gift in 
money to a Viceroy or to the Sovereign, which in British India is also touched and remitted. In the Native 
States, money gifts are received on numerous occasions in full Durbar and form a no inconsiderable source of 
revenue. At similar Courts or Durbars, trays containing jewellery or rich cloths are brought in and placed 
before the principal British officers, and elephants or horses are also marched before them as presents. These 
are now acknowledged by a bow; but similar gifts by a chief to his nobles and officials are kept, and their 
number and value are strictly apportioned to the rank of the recipient. 

With the abolition of such gifts in British India, the presentation of an address assumed larger proportions, 
and one result was a desire to convey it in as valuable and interesting a form as possible. The paper or letter is 
therefore enclosed in one or more bags of brocade, or in a casket of some kind, which in most cases is made in 
the district by local workmen in metal or wood in the best style with which they are acquainted. If of value, 
the person who is honoured is able to keep the casket on payment to Government. Perhaps the most proper 
mode of presenting an address or gift is that formerly followed by the Rajput nobles, who made their offerings on 
a shield. In Durbars, ornaments, dresses, and cloths are usually spread out on lacquered trays covered by 
embroidered cloths, which are removed after the presents are shown to the recipients. dz/lats, or dresses of 
honour, when presented at a Durbar, were usually put on in a side room by the recipient, who then returned and 
made his bow to the donor. For an illustration of this practice the reader is referred to Bishop Heber's Journey 
through India. 

Most of the address cases or caskets in our time are used to contain ceremonial or complimentary addresses, 
which are often themselves also works of art, and are rarely intended to urge a serious request, which is more 
likely to be brought forward in another way, and perhaps in the more prosaic form of a letter sent by post. 

The Indian and European types of address caskets and cases may be contrasted in the galleries of the 
Imperial Institute. On the one hand are many such objects which were presented to H.M. The King, King 
Edward VII., and to Queen Victoria, and are now lent to the Indian Section by His Majesty ; and on the other 
hand, similar articles from other parts of his dominions which were constructed under European influences. The 
perfect mechanical excellencies of the latter, as in finish, balance and accuracy of design, and the like, represent 
in a way modern civilization ; whereas, the inequalities and want of finish, and the clear evidences of individual 
effort and thought are quite as characteristic of Oriental feeling and taste, and, as such, are to many people the 
most satisfactory. 





DEFECTS IN INDIAN ART WARE. 


The address cases at the Indian Court were unusually free from the defects which are so frequently seen in 
such objects. It is, unfortunately, true that most large collections illustrate almost every form of imperfection 
which is possible. Failures may be found under one or more of the following heads :— 


1.—Bad design. 
2.—Overcrowding of ornament. 
3.—Mixture of styles. 


4.—Adaptation of the ornament or workmanship of one District or Province, or even country, 
to the forms and materials of another. 


5.—Carelessness in execution. 

6.— Haste. . 

7.—Unsuitability of form to the particular purpose required. 
8.—Inferior materials and appliances. 


A few remarks under each head will not be out of place, especially as they can be applied to most sections of 
Indian Industrial Art. 


1. Bad Design. General Notes.—Sir Alfred East, Chairman of the Judging Committee, in his note 
on their work, which was printed in the January number of the Journal, has dwelt at some length on this subject 
in considering the present art of the metal worker. His remarks no doubt apply, as indeed he states later, with 
equal truth, to other branches of industrial art. Briefly he remarks that ‘in many instances the design is not 
consistent with the form of the article upon which it is superimposed.” He thinks “the chief cause is the desire 
of the craftsman to conform to a demand, and the demand to-day is such that it prefers to select atticles which 
show an infinity of labour and an extraordinary amount of industry.” He adds that “In this particular way” he 
fears ‘‘the Indian craftsman has been influenced by the European purchaser.” 

Mr. Walter Crane also observes that ‘the nature of the exhibits [in the Indian Section] confirms the opinion 
that native design and handicraft have greatly suffered from European influence, which always appears to have a 
confusing effect upon the native artist and craftsman, destructive of his natural taste and feeling.” 

M. Maurice Maindron, in his extremely able Monograph on “ L’Art Indien” (couronnée par L’Académie 
Frangaise et par L’Académie des Beaux-Arts), writes of the want of progress of decorative art in modern times. 
It reached its climax under the Mogul Emperors. He quotes the opinions of M. E. Senart, who has given the best 
reasons for this state of things. The principal of these seems to be the change in the views of the great. native 
patrons of indigenous art—the chiefs and nobles who now, under the impulse of Western civilization and under 
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semi-European direction, establish factories which provide jewellery for their wives, saddlery for their armies, and 
electric lights for féte days in the fashion of the hour. With a change of persons these influences will pass away. 
M. Senart adds, as an antidote to this pessimistic view, that such has been the experience in all civilizations, each 
of which, however, has left something good behind it. As to the Hindu, he certainly possesses one great force, 
which is that of inertia, and he will continue for many centuries still to produce all the charming objects which 
European caprice rejects for the moment, though the time may be far distant. He points out how beneficial 
European influence has been in the past, as, for example that of the Portuguese on the Bombay ‘furniture ; but 
laments that Western influence, which formerly supported Indian art, now threatened to turn against it and to 
strangle it under its badly comprehended tuition. The premature establishment of Schools of Art, imprudently 
directed, had more than once accelerated the evil. In this way excellent intentions had been frustrated. 
M. Senart, however, believes that an artistic renaissance may still be hoped for under Western initiative, which 
will benefit Indian industry, even in Europe, by freeing it from being merely a disastrous copy of the West, and 
which will make it more worthy of its past. One thing in its favour is “that the Indian, while he is quick and 
skilful in imitating material processes and in storing up positive knowledge, is not so quick in assimilating the 
spirit, and falls back so rapidly into traditional routine that his initiative work is quickly masked. 

With the general truth of the above observations we have no difficulty in agreeing ; but before attempting to 
offer some suggestions as to the best mode of dealing with the difficulties which have been suggested, we will 
consider some of the failures in more detail. 


2. Overcrowding of ornament, and 7. Unsuitability of form.—This is a characteristic which has, 
perhaps, always been peculiar to Oriental decorative art, but it has undoubtedly been accentuated in recent 
years. The European has for a long time been so accustomed to expect extreme richness of ornament in 
everything which comes from the East, that he has ended in exaggerating this particular feature, and the Indian 
art worker (whose patience is inexhaustible, especially where the mental effort of producing a new design is not 
required) has proved far too ready to comply with the demand. Traditional patterns are repeated ad nauseam, 
and the principal object of many workmen has been, not to invent new ones themselves as occasion might require, 
but merely to search out in a pattern-book something which might meet the immediate want, and to go on 
reproducing it as long as possible. In this way no thought was required, and as long as the required surface was 
covered the workman did not object. By this method balance is soon lost, styles of ornament become mixed, and 
the whole effect is weakened by a lack of symmetry and contrast. No blank spaces are left to enable the possessor 
of a work such as this to follow out the story which a perfect design should teach, or to enjoy the beauties of the 
ornament in detail. Comparison of a modern Oriental carpet, though it may be not only a wonder of 
workmanship but a polychromatic maze of ornament, will appreciate the simple beauty and grandeur of a fabric 
which was woven two or three centuries ago—in which it is possible to enjoy the beauties of a noble design 
woven in a few colours only, because there is sufficient ground to study its meaning and to appreciate the simple 
means by which it is carried out. The Moradabad ware, the damascening of Sialkot, and the Bidri work of 
Hyderabad are good examples of decay in this respect. So are many of the examples of wood-carving from 
different parts of India. In all weakness, as compared with old work, is the predominating feature. In all one 
feels that the workman and not the artist is revealed. It is impossible in such work to recognize the hand of a 
master or to distinguish the special skill or power of an individual, and this is confirmed by the fact that few, if 
any, great names are known to students in connection with Indian decorative art. A seeming exception, perhaps, 
may be the carving of such a wooden casket as that exhibited by Mr. Ralli; but there we are told that it was the 
production of a family which was reputed to be the most skilful in that kind of work, and not of an individual. 
Exhibitions and Schools of Art may do much to remedy this particular evil by awarding prizes for simpler objects. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that exuberance may not be excess ; as, for example, to cover a small salver 
or box with a floral design may be very pleasing, whereas it would be very objectionable to treat the walls of a 
palace in the same fashion. Bishop Heber wrote that the Moguls built like Titans and finished their work like 
jewellers. This is true, but a chance must be given to the Titan, and we must remember in his great 
example—that of the Taj Mahal at Agra—the noble simplicity of its domes and minarets must be set against 
the minuteness and brilliancy of the jewels and mosaics within, and that even there they are in strong contrast 
with the pure whiteness of the marble. Moreover, the advantages of contrast are shewn by the fact that the 
white buildings of the tomb are also in apposition with the red sandstone of the mosque and its jowad or answer, 
and with the dark-green colour of the cypresses of the garden. What we miss most of all, perhaps, in the 
over-elaborate workmanship of the present day is this great want of contrast. 

In addition to what has already been written, we might add the difficulty, when such excess exists, of 
following out what was in the mind of the artist, and, in fact, of realising that there was anything more in his 
work than mere mechanical excellence, and whether all the labour was not a reversion to the mere barbarism of 
savages who in the early ages of the world—as they are in remote islands now—were capable of reproducing 
geometrical patterns without shewing much mental ability. Even in such a wonderful box from Mysore as that 
exhibited by Mr. Ratan Tata, it is not easy to understand the numerous myths which are carved upon it. Similar 
remarks apply in particular to the silver copper and brass encrusted salvers of Tanjore, of which many 
specimens were shewn. 


3. Mixture of styles, and 4. Adaptation of the peculiar ornament of one place to the forms 
of another.—It will be convenient to take both together. There were not many examples of these defects at 
the Crystal Palace, but they are common enough, and are often observed when the European dealer or patron 
expresses a wish that the workman should cover a particular form with the ornament with which he is especially 
acquainted. 

Examples are numerous. In South India, for instance, Spanish forms of vessels have been covered with 
Hindu mythological figures. In North India, models of Hindu temples have been used for furniture, but have 
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been decorated with Indo-Saracenic Mohamedan surface ornament. The colours of carpets have been changed 
in order to harmonize with those of the curtains of the purchaser. The shapes of peculiar vessels, such as the 
kangri or chafing-pot of Kashmir, or the kamandalu or “beggar’s gourd”-shaped bowl of Bengal, have been utilized 
for the silver ware or enamel of Lucknow, Kachh, Kashmir, or Bengal, and decorated in the peculiar styles of 
those places ; and, worst of all, perhaps, Indian decorative ornament in all parts of the country, from Mandalay to 
Bombay or from Madras to the Himalayas, has been,.and is constantly being applied to European articles of the 
most un-Oriental kind, in which it is entirely out of place and, therefore, inartistic. The so-called reproductions 
of Indian buildings at Exhibitions in Europe have been especially defective in this respect and have served to 
perpetuate erroneous views on the subject and to develope an unnatural and destructive demand on the part of 
tourists and the general public. It thus comes about that an Indian scene in our illustrated papers is not 
considered accurate without the introduction of an elephant or two, with a group of palaces and a clump of 
bananas in the background. 


5. Carelessness in execution, and 8. Inferiority of materials and appliances.—Complaint is 
often made of the carelessness of the Indian workman in the selection of his materials, in imperfections of finish, 
and in the way which he allows defects or accidents in the course of his work to go unaltered or imperfectly 
covered or concealed in any way. If aman happens to have a block of wood for a carving, he will prefer to 
lavish any amount of time and labour upon it instead of spending a little more money in choosing a really 
suitable piece. He will damascene a rough plate of iron, or enrich a discoloured slab of marble with beautiful 
mosaics, or enamel on gold which has some defect in it, for similar reasons. Instead of seeing that all the gems 
in his jewellery are well matched and of perfect form, or without flaws, he will spoil the most magnificent 
ornament by some defect of the kind. We have seen priceless and enormous emeralds strung on iron wire and 
worn in this condition round the neck of one of the greatest Indian chiefs. It is, moreover, almost a rule to 
bore enormous pearls in several places, so that they may be worn in two or four strings, the holes not in use 
being temporarily plugged with seed pearls. We have even discovered the marble image of a god, which was 
accidentally broken, repaired with lac. How rarely, too, are hinges well made, or locks perfect; the lids of 
boxes and the tops of cylindrical address cases will not fit; and the cloth linings are stained and perhaps loosely 
attached to them. Sometimes defects in wood work, caused by knots or a slip of the chisel, are cut out and 
replaced by ill-fitting pieces of another colour or taken from a different tree. 


One might go on indefinitely to give particular instances. It is sufficient to observe that, unless there is 
improvement in these respects, Indian industrial art must suffer. Schools of Art and the more important 
Anglo-Indian shopmen and dealers have done useful work, because they reject imperfect articles ; but the tourist 
is usually so anxious to take away something as a reminiscence of travel, that he is rarely particular enough 
to do much good. There are objections in modern patronage on a large scale which are even more 
important under this head. Most people are anxious to have something which will be useful as well as 
ornamental. The beautiful Multan ware, for example, being porous, can only serve for ornamental purposes in 
Europe. This would be quite sufficient were it not that recent work has often been extremely inferior. At 
the Exhibition of 1903, at Delhi, some beautiful vases were entirely spoiled by want of parallelism of the 
horizontal lines of the patterns. On the other hand, artists prefer the umbilicated form of the brass salvers 
of Benares and Jeypore, but the sale of the latter has been enormously increased by making them flat (so as to 
be capable of use as trays for papers, books, and the like), without any real sacrifice of beauty. It is clear 
that an object should be adapted to some useful purpose. Asiatics used the salvers as trays to hold heaped-up 
rice or a number or cups or garlands of flowers, for which a curved surface was not out of place, but Europeans 
could find little use for that form. 


It is doubtless to the want of tools of precision that some of the defects of Indian workmanship are due. 
European craftsmen are often astounded at the primitive nature of most of the appliances used in the East, and 
are at a loss to understand the comparative success of the results. Those who wish to help the Indian can do so 
in this respect without much fear of injuring him. On the other hand, there are those who attribute some of the 
peculiar virtues of Eastern industrial art work to the delicacy of touch, and fertility in overcoming difficulties, 
which may be traced to imperfection of means. 


6. There remains Haste, and perhaps of all defects this is the one which has led in the greatest degree to 
decadence. 


Commercialism, facility of communication, and, in consequence, the great increase in patronage of tourists, 
have led to an enormous demand for all kinds of curios and for specimens of Indian art work at the different 
centres on lines of communication, and especially of such as are portable and can be taken home or sent to 
friends as reminiscences of travel. The dealer demands and the workman provides for the rush of purchasers 
which every winter brings to the East, and both are eager to suit all pockets and to meet all wants. Prices are 
so cut down that the craftsmen cannot afford to waste labour or material, for which reasons they are not able to 
reject imperfect specimens ; and thus the standard is lowered and the world is flooded with bad work, which in 
time, — leads to the decay and abandonment, perhaps, of what once were beautiful and profitable 
art industries. 


It has not been thought desirable to draw special attention to particular exhibits at the Crystal Palace which 
may have failed to reach the high standard which has been set forth, because readers could judge for themselves ; 
and in the next section it is hoped that suitable remedies will be indicated which may prove beneficial not only in 
regard to a return to old and more satisfactory methods (which it is clear, from the Report of the Jury, were -well 
a in the Indian Court), but which may, if followed, even lead to advance, without which no art 
can live. 
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THE PROMOTION OF INDIAN ART INDUSTRIES. 


Some of the preceding articles have treated of the difficulties to be overcome, and to some extent have 
indicated the principal ways in which it seems possible to promote the improvement of Indian art industries. 
The decay in these industries has not only been generally realized by private individuals, but has been felt by the 
Supreme and Local Governments in India. The subject was considered by the official Art Conference which 
met at the time of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883,! and toa still greater extent at the Second Decennial Art 
Conference which sat at Lahore at the time of the Punjab Exhibition in 1894. It has been under consideration 
at more recent Indian Exhibitions and on other occasions, and is indeed the principal reason for the existence of 
the Journal of Indian Art—the chief objects of which are to put on permanent record, by illustration and 
description, good work of the past, and so to set up standards to which it is wise to conform, if not to improve. 
The Conference of 1883 recommended the establishment of Provincial Museums in India for the reception of 
typical collections illustrating the arts and manufactures of those Provinces ; the appointment of Superintendents 
of those Museums, who should visit local manufactories and workshops, select specimens, discover the best 
workmen, arrange for an unofficial agency through which orders and payments might be made, and who should 
also visit similar institutions in other Provinces ; the establishment of an art journal ; and lastly, a careful enquiry 
into the character and circumstances of each art industry. In his presidential address at the Conference of 1894, the 
writer of the present note reviewed the progress made since the first meeting, and showed how something had 
been accomplished under each of the above heads, but that much remained to be done. Special reference was 
made by him to the educational value of Museums, not only to workmen but to purchasers of art ware, the latter 
of whom required as much advice and help as the former. In commenting upon a statement in a circular of 1893, 
that “the Government of India are satisfied by the evidence before them that the degradation of some branches of 
Indian art has not been effectually prevented,” and their wish to enquire “whether any further measures can be 
suggested which may tend to maintain or restore a higher standard in the art wares and manufactures of the 
country,” he stated his own opinions as to the chief causes of degradation, viz.: that Indian art ware had 
become commercial, leaving little scope for the exercise of the taste or inventive power of the artist; the 
ignorance of the dealers and merchants; and the loss of patronage of connoisseurs since the arts had become 
commercial. Encouraging features were, however, he considered, the establishment of more museums in India, 
and of Art Committees in England, which had promoted Special Exhibitions. He also expressed a hope that 
the Indian Sections of the Imperial Institute and the South Kensington (now the Victoria and Albert) Museum 
might be amalgamated—a hope which is still unfulfilled, as is the project for the foundation of a great Indian 
Museum in London. 


Without going further into the anxious consideration which has been shown in the development of the 
industrial arts of India, both by official authorities and private individuals, it may be useful to summarize here 
the suggestions which might serve, if carried out, to effect the ends in view. 


Schools of Industrial Art.—One of the chief objects of the Lahore Conference was to enquire into the 
value of the Indian Schools or otherwise. The result was that the Secretary of State, in 1896, expressed the 
belief that they ‘may do good service in perpetuating those special qualities of certain Indian handicrafts which 
are interesting and valuable, both on their own merits and as characteristic of the distinctive genius of the races 
of India.” It is understood that since the date of the despatch the schools have done much good in bringing the 
knowledge and methods of the West to the aid of the hereditary skill and aptitude of the East. 


Provincial Museums and Show Rooms.—Much was hoped from the establishment of institutions of 
the kind, and no doubt something has been done, especially in the former, but there are not enough of the latter 
in small art centres to effect any notable results. 


Technical Schools for training lads of the artizan class.—These have failed in some cases, 
because half the time was devoted to general educational and half to trade work, and it was found that the 
tendency was rather to turn out an inferior clerk than an improved craftsman. This is alleged to be one of the 
results of unsuitable education. The parent who wished his son to follow his own trade preferred to keep him 
in the bazaar to learn it under himself or a fellow craftsman. This leads to the consideration of the ancient 
mode of apprenticeship, which has also been tried, but not as yet with much success. It was successful in the 
old days when trade guilds were also flourishing. The system of apprenticeship, according to the Fourth 
Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education in India (1897-8 to 1go1-2), is ‘“‘on the whole well adapted 
to the circumstances of Indian industry, but its tendency is not progressive, and often yields only a low standard 
of execution.” It was hoped that Schools of Art might meet the difficulty in some degree at least. The whole 
question is still in an experimental stage, but it is possible that something may be done to combine all the 
methods with good effect, the exact position to be taken under each head varying with the needs of the particular 
district or classes of artizans concerned. The most useful direction, however, in which effort can be made seems 
to be inspection by experts, who should also be advisers, wherever there is an industry of any importance. We 
are all familiar with the good (coupled, of course, with some harm in the case of well-meaning but imperfectly 
trained officials, who were not experts) which has resulted from local encouragement afforded by members of the 
Services in India. All such cases should be encouraged, and the best way to do this is to know that there are 
experts who can advise them, especially if the latter can assist them with funds, in developing the industries in 
which they are interested, and who can afford assistance in the disposal of the work which is done more or less 
under their supervision or advice. Municipalities can give substantial help by offering awards for good work, 
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and by purchasing for public purposes, such as for presentation address cases, really suitable and artistic specimens 
of local art.'. A far better plan, however, would be to present the address in a bag of brocade, and to accompany 
it by a choice work of art of the district from which it comes, which had been made at leisure, with or without 
the stimulus of a prize, but which had been purchased in readiness for a suitable occasion of the kind. Such a 
presentation would have some chance of being prized by the recipient, not only as a memento of an interesting 
occasion but for its own intrinsic merits. It would have the great advantage also of encouraging talent, because 
the names of the craftsmen who made it, and of the artist who designed it, would be known. 


We have recently had the privilege, through the kindness of the Director of the Imperial Institute, of 
examining at leisure the large number of presents, most of which were address cases, which were given to 
Their Majesties King George, King Edward, and Queen Victoria, which the King-Emperor has so generously 
lent for exhibition, and one of the things which struck us most, though we were not unprepared for it, was the 
almost complete absence of any clue to the names of the actual artists and craftsmen who made the presents. 
The donors were known and, if the work had been executed by a European or Native company, the style of the 
firm was engraved in some position more or less conspicuous; but, as is the case at most Exhibitions, it was 
impossible to discover who really should be praised or blamed for good or bad work. This is the more to be 
regretted, because in this regal collection are many things which prove that the Indian artist and art worker are 
still possessed of great gifts of imagination, of much humour and quaint innocence, and of patient skill which is 
not deterred by difficulties, and, above all, of much intelligence and originality, which qualities show that their 
works are worthy of study and of admiration, that not even the guidance of a manufacturer or the direction 
of an impersonal committee can altogether eliminate. 


The custom in an Indian Native State—according to which each craftsman in the employ of the Chief 
endeavours, on a birthday or other great occasion, to present something to his lord on which the artist has spent 
many hours of his spare time, in the hope of surprising and pleasing his patron—is responsible for the presence 
of real works of art in many Indian palaces, and it is a practice which is worthy of imitation if we are to keep 
alive the handicrafts of India. 


ERRATA in}|No. 117. 


The Publishers regret that, owing to an unfortunate change of labels, Plate 10 was wrongly described and 
labelled. A slip, which can be pasted over the old title, is issued with the present number. 


An account of the career of Lord Gough, taken from the Dictionary of Indian Biography, by Mr. C. E. 
Buckland, C.I.E., 1.C.S. (retired), is given below :— 


Gough, Hugh, First Viscount (1779-1869). Field-Marshal; born Nov. 3rd, 1779; fourth son of George 
Gough ; entered the Militia 1793, the Army in 1794; Adjutant of the.119th at fifteen; with the 78th in 1795 at 
the capture of the Cape; served in the West Indies until 1803; in the Peninsula force, 1809, at Talavera, 
Barossa, Tarifa, Vittoria, Nivelle, twice severely wounded ; knighted 1815; Maj.-General, 1830; K.C.B., 1831; 
commanded the Mysore Division of the Madras Army, 1837; sent to command at Canton, 1841; captured the 
forts, penetrated 170 miles up the Yang-tze-kiang, won several actions, concluded the treaty of Nankin, 1842; 
G.C.B. and Baronet; returned to Madras as C.-in-C., and became C.-in-C. in India, 1843; defeated Scindiah’s 
troops at Maharajpur, Dec. 28th, 1843 ; took the command in person in the first Sikh War, 1845-6, and won the 
battles of Mudki, Dec. 18th, 1845; Firozshah, Dec. 21st, and Sobraon, Feb. roth, 1846, Lord Hardinge, the 
Governor-General, serving under his command; made Baron Gough of Ching-keangfoo in China, Maharajpur, 
and the Sutlaj in the East Indies; commanded again in the second Sikh War, 1848-9, and won the battles of 
Ramnagar, Nov. 22nd, 1848, Chilianwala, Jan. 13th, 1849. The result of Chilianwala was regarded as being so 
indecisive that Sir Charles Napier was sent out to supersede Gough, but before his arrival, Gough had won 
Gujarat, Feb. 21st, 1849, the Sikhs being thoroughly defeated. He retired in May, 1849; was made Viscount 
Gough of Gujarat and Limerick ; received thanks of Parliament and a pension, and the Freedom of the City of 
London; General in 1854; sent in 1856 to Sebastopol to invest Pelissier and others with the Order of the Bath ; 
K.P. in 1857; P.C. in 1859; K.C.S.1. in 1861; Field-Marshal in 1862; he died on March 2nd, 1869. He is 
said to have commanded in more general actions than any British officer in the century, the Duke of Wellington 
excepted. He was very popular with the soldiers. 


Additional Errata are :— 
Page 3, line 41: insert ‘‘of” between ‘“‘ were” and “large.” 
Page 13, line 32: read ‘‘ Pappanasem ” for ‘‘ Rippanassum.” 
Page 14, line 18: read ‘‘ Samuel Davis” for ‘““S. Daniell,” &c. 
Page 14, line 46: read “ Daniell” for ‘‘ Daniells.” 


Page 21, line 30: No. 516 should be “ Panorama of Lhasa; negative and work by Mr. J. Claude White, 
C.1.E.,” and not as stated. 


Page 27, line 49: omit the words “and the points of it.” 
Page 30: in the list the following alteration should be made, ‘“ Sir Godfrey Lagden, K.C.M.G.” 


! Many of the preceding remarks are abstracted from a series of papers, by the writer of this article, on Industrial Art in India, which appeared in the Federal 
Magazine for 1908. 
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1.—Portrait model of a Tibetan Lama. 
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2.—Portrait model of a Tibetan Lama. 
Lent by Mr. J. Claude White, C.L.E. 
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5:—Brass Salver with silver encrusted figures. Tanjore work. 


Lent by Miss Jenner. 
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6.—a. Burmese Silver Claret Jug. 6. Burmese Silver Spittoon. Both lent by J. W. W. Danson, Esq. ¢. Burmese Silver 
Bowl. Maker, Maung Poh. d@. Burmese Silver Bowl. Maker, Maung Yin Maung. Both lent by H. L. Tilly, Esq. 
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7.—a. Silver Pan Box, richly gilded. Bhutan. 0. Magician’s Crown, in copper gilt, set with carved turquoises. Sikkim. 
Both lent by J. Claude White, Esq. 
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10.—-Copper images of Siva and Parvati, with screen. 
Lent by Lord Ampthill, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 


















11.—Burmese Figures representing a Shan man and woman. Silver and niello. 
Lent by J. W. W. Danson, Esq. 
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13.—a. Elephant goad (ankus) from Madura. Iron. b. Gladiator’s knuckle-duster from Madura. Iron. 
Both lent by Sir Philip Hutchins, K.C.S.I. 
e. Dagger. The silver and gilt open-work scabbard is of excellent workmanship peculiar to Bhutan. 
Lent by J. Claude White, Esq., C.IE. d. Carved Sandalwood Box. Mysore. lent by Ratan Tata, Esq. 
e. Talwar or curved sword with damascened hilt and inscriptions in panels on the blade. (f. Sword-hilt with 
silver floral ornament in relief. Both lent by Major Sahibzada Haji Hafiz Obeidullah Khan of Bhopal. 
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FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AND IMPERIAL EXHIBITION, 1911. 


INDIAN SECTION. 








PART III. 


The present number of the Journal is chiefly set apart for the illustration and description of exhibits which 
were the work of Indian artists, or were connected with the languages and literature of the people. Most.of the 
objects were shown in the gallery of the Indian Court, and were described in Part II. of the Catalogue, from which 
copious extracts will now be made, with such additions and annotations as may seem necessary. The description 
begins with the following paragraphs :— 


The object of the Art Collection is to give some idea, by means of paintings, photographs, engravings, etc., 
of the many wonders of Indian life and scenery, as well as to show portraits of famous historical characters. 
Besides the work of the European schools! there is a considerable number of paintings of the indigenous schools, 
or copies of them, beginning with the wonderful reproductions by Mrs. Herringham and her collaborators of the 
marvellous fresco paintings on the walls of the caves at Ajanta. 

This magnificent series of paintings is exhibited for the first time, as it has only recently arrived in England. 
It has been presented to the India Society, which reserves the copyright, and has been lent by it, through the 
kindness of Mr. T. W. Rolleston, the Secretary. Mrs. Herringham writes on this point as follows :—‘‘ These 
copies have been accepted by the India Society, which has been formed for the study and, if possible, for the 
encouragement of Indian Art. It is the hope of the copyists that they may serve this purpose here and in 
India, and that the older Society in Calcutta, some of whose members have been very helpful about the work, 
may advise in, and approve of, their ultimate destination.” Mrs. Herringham also wishes the valuable services of 
Mr. Tagore, of Calcutta, and his pupils, to be mentioned. 

After the close of the Exhibition, the India Society arranged with the authorities of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington that this valuable collection should be deposited in their Indian Section in Imperial 
Institute Road. The pictures have been hung in the upper gallery there, and may be compared with a number of 
copies of the frescoes which were made under the supervision of Mr. John Griffiths between 1872 and 1885, as 
noted on the next page. The fresco, No. 18, of the Great Buddha, Cave I., is reproduced in the present copy 
of the Journal by permission of the India Society. 

The great importance of the paintings on the walls of the Caves of Ajanta does, indeed, demand that special 
prominence should be given to them. Mr. Vincent A. Smith (late of the Indian Civil Service) and Mrs. C. J. 
Herringham (who has recently studied the question, and has copied, with assistants, many of the frescoes during 
the past two winter seasons), have kindly written the following accounts. Mr. V. A. Smith is responsible for the 
first, which he wrote in 1910. He has not visited the Caves. Mrs. Herringham’s copies, which she generously 
presented to the India Society, are now exhibited at South Kensington. 


THE CAVES OF AJANTA. 


Position.—The Caves of Ajanta, famous for their ancient paintings and sculptures, are 29 in number, 
extending in a semi-circle for about 600 yards along the face of a steep scarp of rock 250 feet high, in a beautiful 
glen, through which a small stream flows. The glen is within the Nizam’s dominions, but close to the boundary 
of the British district of Khandesh, Bombay Presidency, about 4 miles W.N.W. from the town of Ajanta 
(20° 32’ N., 75° 46’ E.), and not far from the battle-field of Assaye (1803). The caves are numbered from east 
to west. 

Purpose AND DMmeEnstons.—All the caves, excavated with great labour and skill from hard trap rock (old 
lava), were designed for the service of the Buddhist religion; the six oldest (Nos. VIII., [X., X., XI., XII., 
XIII.) being adapted to the use of the primitive Buddhism (“ Hinayana” or “ Little Vehicle”), which abstained 
from images of Buddha, while the rest served the purposes of the later Buddhism (‘‘ Mahayana” or ‘Great 
Vehicle”), which encouraged the multiplication of the images of the Master. Four of the caves (Nos. IX., X., 
X1IX., XXVI.) are churches, sometimes called “chaitya halls”; the rest, not all completed, were designed as 
residences for monks, sometimes called ‘“ viharas.” The chambers vary much in size. For instance, No. [X., is 
45 by 23 feet, whereas No. X. is about double that size. 

The photographs by M. Goloubew and others, in a revolving frame, No. 23, showed the general arrange- 
ments of the caves in the glen, and the style of the architectural forms. 

AcE or THE Caves.—The three earliest caves (Nos. VIII., XII., XIII.) are not painted. No. XIII., the 
oldest of all, with polished walls, may date from 200 B.c. After that time no caves were excavated for ages. The 
next in date, Nos. VI. and VII., may be assigned to the century between a.p. 450 and 550; and all the rest may 
be placed between A.p. 500 or 550 and 642. 

AcE oF Paintincs.—Remains of paintings, larger or smaller, exist, or existed recently, in sixteen caves, but 
the more important pictures and fragments are found in nine caves (Nos. I., II., 1X., X., X1., XVI., XVIT., XIX., 
and XX1.), the most extensive remains being in Cave XVII. Early compositions, partly overlaid by later works, 
and dating from about the beginning of the Christian era, occur in Caves |X. and X. Certain figures of Buddha 
on pillars in Cave X. may be assigned to either the fourth or the fifth century ; all the others seem to have been 
executed in the time of the Chalukya Dynasty between a.p. 550 and 642. 


1 Described in No. 117 of the Journal. 
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Recent History.—The caves became known to Europeans in 1819. Copies of the paintings made by 
Major Gill before 1857 perished, excepting five, in a fire at the Crystal Palace in 1866. Fresh copies, prepared 
by Mr. Griffiths and his pupils between 1872 and 1885, were damaged and partly destroyed by another fire at 
South Kensington. Those that survived, about 100 in number, are exhibited in the Indian Sectian of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The most interesting have been reproduced by Mr. Griffiths in two atlas folio 
volumes (1896). The best detailed description is that by Dr. Burgess, C.].E., in ‘‘ Notes on the Bauddha 
Rock-Temples of Ajanta” (Bombay, 1879). But since that account was published, many of the paintings 
described by Dr. Burgess have disappeared. 


The Paintings (Frescoes) of the Ajanta Caves. 


Susjects.—The paintings on the walls, ceilings, and columns are either purely decorative or siesana to the 
illustration of the Buddhist religion. 

Decorative Desicns.—The decorative designs, executed with masterly skill, are best exhibited in the 
ceiling panels of Cave I. (A.p. 600-650), which ‘display infinite variety, a lively fancy, and a keen sense of 
humour. Plants, animals, and grotesque little figures are combined in the most charming manner. The pair of 
lovers in a spandril of the centre panel is a very pretty picture. 

Caves II. and XVII. furnish examples of equally pleasing designs. 

Buppuist Picrures.—The Buddhist paintings include pictures of Buddha, representations of sacred 
symbols, scenes in the life of Buddha and incidents of his previous lives as told in the Jataka stories. The 
oldest paintings, dating from the beginning of the Christian era, in Caves IX. and X., recall the manner of the 
Sanchi sculptures, and represent processions, elephants, and many other subjects. The figures of Buddha, 
painted on the columns of Cave X., have semi-Greek drapery like the sculpture of the North-Western Frontier, 
and may be assigned to the fourth or fifth century. In Cave XVI. (about a.p. 500), the picture of the ‘‘ Dying 
Princess” is remarkable for its pathos and sentiment. In Cave XVII., the picture commonly miscalled the 
‘‘Zodiac” is really the Buddhist ‘‘ Wheel of Life” as now exhibited in Tibetan monasteries, but only a mere 
fragment survives. The details of other pictures in this cave display much tender feeling and acute observation. 
In the later Caves (XIX., I. and II.) equally fine examples might be quoted. 

Tecunique.—The paintings are frescoes of the Indian kind—a combination of tempera with true fresco. A 
mixture of clay, cowdung and finely powdered trap rock was first firmly pressed into the rock surface to a thickness 
varying from ith to inch. On this a thin ‘“ceggshell” coat of the finest plaster was spread, on which the 
painting was done, the plaster never being allowed to dry until the picture was finished. Occasionally, thin 
plaster was applied direct to the rock." The pigments used were mineral earths, the blue being lapis lazuli, the 
true ultramarine. The outlines were put in lightly in brown or black, and filled in with flat washes, on which the 
details were painted. The painting, like all Asiatic painting, was of the kind called “ Primitive” by modern 
artists, outlines being sharply defined and surfaces flat. It may be compared with the work of the earliest 
Italians, and closely resembles the fresco fragment, ‘‘ Heads of Nuns,” by Ambrogio Lorenzetti, in the Sienese 
Room, National Gallery. 

CriricisM.— The paintings must be judged by the canons of Asiatic, not of modern European art, which has 
other methods and aims at more complex effects. As compared with Chinese painting, the Ajanta larger pictures 
are found by Mr. Binyon to be lacking in “that powerful creative instinct and zsthetic perception which make 
for synthetic unity in art, that sense of controlling rhythm and balance which inspires all fine designs.” Jn other 
words, the “composition” is weak. All critics admit that the Ajanta paintings are characterized by masterly 
power over line, long subtle curves being drawn with great precision in a line of unvarying thickness with one 
sweep of the brush. The touch is often bold and vigorous, and the handling broad. Mr. Griffiths holds that 
‘for the purposes of art education, no better examples could be placed before an Indian art student than those to 
be found in the Caves of Ajanta. Here we have art with life in it, human faces full of expression, limbs drawn 
with grace and action, flowers which bloom, birds which soar, and beasts that spring or fight or patiently carry 
burder ns; all are taken from Nature’s book—growing after her pattern.’ 

Further information and many reproductions will be found in the writer’s Hzstory of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1911, quarto, price £3: 3:0 nett. 


List of the Ajanta Pictures. 


1. White Elephant ; the Chadanta Jataka 514; Cave XVII. g. Floating figures (see No. 3). Miss Larcher. 
Copied by Miss Dorothy Larcher. 10. Deer Jataka, probably the Nandyamiga; Cave XVII. 
2. Part of a Goose Jataka; Cave II. Mrs C. J. Herringham. Mrs. Herringham. 


3. Floating figures attendant on an apotheosis of Buddha; 11. Conference between a cobra-hooded Naga King and 


Verandah Cave XVII. Miss D. Larcher. _ another; Cave I. Syed Ahmed. 
\. mm rd cighing - ag ae — XVII; probably a 12. Upper scene of Hati Posaka Jataka No. 455; Cave 
Jataka (birth story). rs. Herringham. XVIL Mrs Herringham. 


5. Girl, Chaury-bearer; from a pillar, Cave XVII. Asit 


‘ 13. Lower scene of No. 12. Mrs. Herringham. 
Kumar Haldar. 3 § 


6. Mother and Child adoring the Buddha; Cave XVII. \ a4. Part of the story of Sibi Raja; Sibi Jataka No. 499. 
Cindi Kok Gian Mrs. Herringham and Miss Larcher. 

7. King, Queen, and two Attendants seated in a Pavilion ; 15. King with great crown, usually called in guide books a 
perhaps the beginning of the Vessantara Jataka. Mrs. Her- Naga king; subject unidentified; Cave I. Syed Ahmed. 
ringham 16. Royal love scene; part of unidentified subject in Ver- 

8. Queen and Attendants; possibly Queen Maya and the andah Cave XVII. Nanda Lal Bose. 
birth of Gautama in the Lumbini Garden; Cave XVII. Mrs. 17. A Palace Scene, perhaps part of the Snake Jataka No. 
Herringham and Miss Larcher. | 506; Cave I. Samarendra Nath Gupta. 


1 After Mr, J. Griffiths, who spent some 13 years’ or seasons’ work at the Caves. Mr. Havell’s view differs slightly. 
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18. The Great Buddha; Cave 1; called variously Buddha, | 22. Centre and left side of a Buddha enthronement; Shrine 
Indra, and Naga King. Syed Ahmed and Nanda Lal Bose. | of Cave XVII. Syed Ahmed. 

(The majestic original is comparable in grandeur to Michael | The eight following are tracings taken directly from the 
Angelo’s Christ in the “ Last Judgment,” but its colour is far | paintings on the walls, by Miss Larcher. 





more beautiful. A portion of the painting is reproduced in 23. Six floating figures, with clouds, rocks, Kinnaras, and 
Plate r). | birds; Verandah, Cave XVII. 

19. This picture probably represents the bestowal of a 24. Sibi Raja giving away his eyes; Verandah, Cave XVII. 
sword on a prince by his father as part of the ceremony 25. Girl (back view) from Snake Jataka ; Cave I. 
attending his recognition as the heir; the king's sword is | _ 20. King, Queen, and Children ; part of Vessantara Jataka ; 
snapped, which might imply abdication. Cave XVII. Mrs. | Cave XVII. ; 

Herringham. 27. Queen, King, and Beggar; part of Vessantara Jataka ; 
Partly th Nias in el Cave XVII. 
Ph Ee ee gees we See BE. 28. Girl’s Head from Ceylon Battle ; Wall, Cave XVII. 
21. Renunciation ; the closing incidents of the Vessantara 29. Elephant Driver from Ceylon Battle. 
Jataka No. 547; Cave XVII. 30. Two figures in a garden, and lion; Cave XVII. 





Mrs. Herringham writes as follows :— 

These copies from the Ajanta frescoes were made by myself and one English and several Indian painters 
during the winter months of 1909-10 and 1910-11. The Hyderabad Government (the Nizam) was extremely 
generous in helping me with a well-provided camp and police protection, as the district is rather wild, mountainous 
jungle. 1 was also lent some young men, masters in the Nizam’s Industrial Schools, and | was further helped by 
young men sent at the expense of Mr. Abenandranath Tagore, trained in the British Government School at 
Calcutta, which is attached to the Museum, of which Mr. Percy Brown is director. | am sorry that two very 
important copies by one of these young men, Asit Kumar Haldar, have not yet arrived. 

Previous copies have shown all the blemishes and holes in the plaster. We have thought it advisable, for 
the sake of the beauty of the composition and of intelligibility, to fill up the smaller holes. But though some 
people may call this restoration, altering our work from literal copies to studies, I think we may fairly claim that 
this omission of damage has been done very cautiously, and the unfinished look of the copies is the consequence 
of our restoring so little. A copy of a damaged picture must necessarily look like the copying of a badly painted 
or unfinished one. In reality, the technique of the original work is so sure and swift and perfect, that we, none 
of us, were good enough executants to repeat it. 

Names of copyists: Nanda Lal Bose; Samarendranath Gupta; Asit Kumar Haldar; Syed Ahmed (helped 
by his students); Miss Dorothy Larcher. 

It is a remarkable fact that the finest period of Sanskrit literature (500 A.D. to 600 a.p.) and what we may 
call the old Picture Gallery of Ajanta, in the north of the State of Hyderabad (Deccan, India), are broadly con- 
temporary with one another. Further, one centre of this outburst of splendid romance and play-writing was the 
beautiful and stately city of Ujjayini (now Ujjain), not so very far away to the north, and it is quite reasonable to 
conjecture that these two places may have belonged to the same region of cultural and artistic development, 
although the region of the literature is Brahmanical, and of the Ajanta painting, purely Buddhistic. 

In later Mahratta times the fortified towns of Ajanta and Fardapur (where we camped), each four miles from 
the Caves in different directions, guarded a most important pass through the Vindhya mountains. Aurungzeb 
was sometimes at Ajanta. Later still, this pass was the scene of much fighting between Wellington’s troops and 
the Mahrattas. The district was probably always of great military importance. The old fort and elephant-spiked 
gates still remain. 

The following extract from the romance of the Princess Kadambari, written at about the beginning of the 
seventh century, indicates the importance and prevalence of (fresco) painting at this period :—‘‘ There is a city 
named Ujjayini, the proudest gem of the three worlds, the very birth-place of the Golden Age. . . . The 
painted halls that deck it are filled with gods and demons, Siddhas (female attendants on Siva), Gandharvas, 
genii, and snakes. . . . The city stretches like a suburb with its long houses; it bears in its painted halls 
the mirror of all forms.” In another passage the reflection of the princess is described as ‘mingled with the 
decorations and the polished surfaces and mirrors of her pavilion, while the universe in the guise of pictures on 
the wall gazes upon her beauty.” ‘The portrait of the Princess Sakuntala is described at length in the very 
beautiful play of that name, ; 

Fergusson considers that the Ajanta ravine with its temples is intended by the Chinese pilgrim, the Buddhist 
monk, Hwen Tsang, who travelled in India in the first half of the seventh century. He says no other place in 
India would sufficiently correspond to the description preserved by the monk, who, however, did not visit the 
place himself :— 

“On the eastern frontiers of the kingdom (of Pulikési, King of Mahardshtra), there is a mountain range with summits rising 
one above another, chains of rocks, double peaks, and scarped crests. Formerly a convent was constructed there in a gloomy 
valley. Its lofty edifices and deep halls formed wide openings in the cliffs, and clung on to the heights. Its verandahs and 
two-storied towers were backed on the caverns and looked towards the valley. This monastery was built by the Arhat Atchara. 
The vihara of the convent is about 100 feet high. In the middle there is a stone statue of Buddha about 70 feet high (probably 
the colossal recumbent Nirvana Buddha of Chaitya No. 26 confused with a smaller erect figure elsewhere). It is surmounted 
by seven small domes in stone, suspended in the air without any visible support. They are separated from each other by a 
space of about three feet (this would be the stone sacred umbrella of Chaitya No. 10). According to the ancient accounts in the 
country, they are supported by the force of the vows of the Arhat. According to some people, the prodigy is due to his super- 
natural power, and according to others, to his scientific knowledge. But it is useless to seek an explanation from history of the 
prodigy. All around the vihara the surfaces of the rock are sculptured with representations of the life of the Tathagata 
(Buddha) wherever he was a Bodhisattva, the auguries which announced his Arhatship, and the divine prodigies which followed 
his entrance into Nirvana. The chisel of the artist has depicted all these events in the most minute detail, without forgetting 
one. (There is a great deal of sculpture at Ajanta, especially in Chaitya No. 26, where there is the great Nirvana Buddha, or 
possibly the Chinese terms might include painting.) Outside the gates of the convent, to the south and to the north, left and 
right, is a stone elephant (the elephants and the gate exist). I have heard the people of the country say that from time to time 
these elephants give terrible cries, which make the earth tremble. Formerly Djina Bodhisattva often stayed in this monastery.” 
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This must mean Buddha as the Yina or Vanquisher of Sins, and it is clear that Ajanta must have enjoyed a 
great reputation for sanctity. It was one of the Buddha’s many titles, which represented different aspects of his 
nature or office. 

The monastery halls and the chaityas, which contain the frescoes and are almost exactly like apsed 
Romanesque churches with barrel vaulting nave and aisles, are excavated in the face of a great semi-circular 
cliff, at the foot of which flows a stream, turbid and swirling in the rains like a glacier torrent. Beyond the long 
curve of verandahs and entrances there is a fine gorge between precipices, where the river has a sheer fall of 
about 150 feet to its broad bed of shelving boulders. Just opposite the “Caves” there is a steep jungle-covered 
hill-side, frequently the lair of panthers. The Buddhist monks loved wild, mountainous spots for retreat and 
contemplations, but perhaps they never made a better choice than this particular ravine, and no other place has 
finer “architecture,” except perhaps Ellora. Not nearly enough attention has been given to the proportions 
chosen for these halls, and to the rich decorations of the columnar ‘‘ orders” executed at about the date of St. 
Sophia, and before the birth of the Saracenic and early West European styles. Copies of detached portions of 
these wall-paintings, deprived of their surroundings and framed, can give very little notion of the real effect of 
the whole. 

Probably every part of every chamber was originally painted, or intended to be painted. The principal 
remains now are in Viharas I., II., XVI. and XVII., and Chaityas IX., X., XIX. The first four may be imagined 
as square halls about 65 feet each way, with flat ceilings about 12 to 14 feet high, supported by about twenty 
massive columns, making a rectangle of apparently six to a side. In the back wall there are recessed shrines 
containing colossal figures of the Buddha. In the front wall there are doors and windows. This provides an 
immense wall-space. The two chaiyas offer much less wall-space, and most of their painting has perished. There 
is also, unfortunately, very little left in XVII. The aisles formed by the columns are to some extent thrown into 
sections by occasional piers, but except this there are no divisions between the paintings, nor are they. surrounded 
by ornamental borders. 

The paintings represent the tale or incidents in a sort of continuous manner. The same personages appear 
twice or more times, only grouped variously, according to the subject. There are what one might call nucleus 
points—points of interest—in the narration, and there is a certain amount of connecting links. The transition 
from episode to episode is managed by such a device, among many, as a man looking through or guarding a 
doorway, sometimes by the continuousness of the pictorial architectural background. The impression is not so 
much that the walls were surfaces to be decorated, but that they offered precious space on which the legends 
might be depicted for the edification of the devout. The frequent cell doors and the piers had the effect of 
causing variously shaped spaces, often small. It looks as if these were sometimes allotted to the aspiring artist 
as the only “hanging room” available. 

The pictures illustrate events in the life of the Prince Gautama Buddha and in the more popular of the Jataka 
stories, namely, the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations, perhaps also some scenes of semi-mythological 
history. Incidentally they illustrate the court life and popular life of the time as told in the romances and plays. 

The paintings certainly spread over 200 years—from 450 to 650. Fergusson sees a strong resemblance 
between the pictures and types of Chaityas IX. and X. and the Sanchi bas-reliefs of about 100 a.p. (Chaitya IX. 
itself may be considerably older). Dr. Vogel, Sanskrit Professor to the Archzological Survey, said positively 
this last winter that the inscription ‘‘ Sibi Rajah” on the knees of a seated king in XVII. is in characters of the 
Gupta period of about 500 a.p. This is believed to be one of the latest paintings in XVII. No. XVI. has 
generally been thought to be rather earlier in date, and Nos. |. and II. certainly much later. 

There are at least twenty different kinds of painting. Some pictures recall Greek and Roman composition 
and proportions, a few late ones resemble the Chinese manner to a certain extent, but the majority belong to a 
phase of art which one can call nothing except Indian, for it is found nowhere else. In one respect the com- 
position is unlike most Chinese painting, for there is not much landscape. The figures occupy the field, often 
grouped in a manner which recalls the alto-relievo of sculpture. 

Some subjects remain very little darkened by the smoke of pilgrims’ fires or the varnish of copyists, and not 
much injured by the bigotry of iconoclasts, and these are of great assistance in the disentangling of the more 
spoiled portions. Nearly all the painting has for its foundation definite outlines, generally first on the plaster a 
vivid orange red, corrected and emphasized as the painting proceeded with black or brown. The outline is in 
its final state firm but modulated and realistic, and not often like the calligraphic sweeping curves of the Chinese 
and Japanese. The drawing is, on the whole, like medizval Italian drawing. 

In copying, our first business was to find and trace these outlines, and next, not lose them as we proceeded 
with the subsequent colouring. However darkened or decayed the surface may be, they can nearly always be 
made out. The composition and interest of many of the pictures could be recovered in this way where the colour 
and modelling would be almost conjectural. We have attempted to give some notion of difference of technical 
style, but it is not easy to do this. The quality of the painting varies from sublime to grotesque, from tender and 
graceful to other quite rough and coarse. But most of it has a kind of emphatic, passionate force, a marked 
technical skill very difficult to suggest in copies done in a slighter medium. 

To me the art is of a primitive not decadent nature, struggling hard for fresh expression. The artists had a 
complete command of posture. Their seated and floating poses especially are of great interest. Their knowledge 
of the types and positions, gestures, and beauties of hands is simply amazing. Very many racial types are 
rendered ; the features are often elaborately studied and are of very high breeding, and one might call it stylistic 
breeding. The drawing of foliage and flowers is very beautiful. In some pictures very considerable impetus of 
movement of different kinds is well suggested. Some of the schemes of colour composition are very remarkable 
and interesting, and there is great variety. There is no other fine portrayal of a dark-coloured race by themselves. 

The Ajanta pictures have one great advantage over most Indian sculpture, which was probably frequently 
covered with a thin white chunam (fine white plaster), then coloured. At the Kailas of Ellora there are early 
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unspoiled specimens where the plaster has been carefully picked out and finished with a sharp tool ; but, generally 
speaking, the plaster has perished, leaving a rather rough stone foundation, or it has been overlaid and thickened 
till all delicacy is lost. But the painting is, in many cases, just as the artist left it; at any rate, it is not re-painted 
and clogged. This is partly why the painting is so much more interesting than the dull, debased Gandharan 
sculpture ; but also because it is full of vigour and variety and freshness—rejuvenescence. Italian niello quatro- 
cento is full of reminiscence of the classic, but it is new and fresh for all that, and so is this Indian quatro and 
cinquecento without the niello. To see all this there must be patience and powerful lamps, or more patience in 
waiting for the short spells of natural light when level rays of sunlight fall on the floors and are reflected on the 
walls. Many people go with a candle and see almost nothing. 


There are three long inscriptions at Ajanta cut in rock, one in XVI., in XVII., and one in XXVI._ Fresh 
squeezes were taken while we were there, and we may get fresh translations. That of Cave XVI. is in praise of 
the kings of the Vakataka race. It seems to begin with a salute to Buddha—to him who removed the intense 
fire of misery of the three worlds—and then relates the genealogy of the King Vindhyasacti, ‘in prowess com- 
parable to Purandara (Indra) and Upendra (Vishnu),” the lion of the Vakataka race; other kings follow; but as 
the translation stands, it seems as if the son of a certain Hasti Bhoja was minister to one of the kings, and that 
he was the donor of XVI. who, for the benefit of father and mother, established the cave (or house). We must 
piece fragments together as ‘‘the arrangement of pleasing pillars—the great place of rest—where there is an 
opportunity of enjoying extreme happiness . . . on the most beautiful mountain . . . the mountain 
resorted to by the great and whose top is occupied by caves of various kinds.” In two other documents there are 
corroborations of this inscription. On a copper-plate found at Seoni, recording a grant of land to a Brahmin, 
there is an enumeration of Kings Pravarasena, Rudrasena, and others of this dynasty—one of them marrying a 
Gupta princess, which is clearly recognised as a very grand alliance. 


In an article by Bhaw Daji, in Vol. VII. of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society Journal, he states that the 
Vishnu Purana makes Vindhyasacti chief of the Kailakila Gavanas, and the Vazu Parana makes him the father of 
Pravarasena, the performer of various sacrifices also alluded to in the Seoni copper-plate. This Gavana blood 
serves for Bhaw Daji to point the theory that the painting is Bactrian Greek. As has been said already, traces of 
something that may broadly be called Greek influence may be found, but the interest lies equally or more in the 
departures from this type than in the reminiscence itself. 


It is noticeable that while the Ajanta inscriptions XVI. and XVII. are Buddhistic, and praise Muniraj 
(Sakyamuni Buddha) in various terms, and the merit of giving viharas and chaityas to the monks, the Seoni 
copper-plate worships the moon-like Siva-luiga Mahesvara—the King Pravarasena is the protected of Siva and has 
performed six kinds of Brahmanical sacrifices. 


The following are the Jatakas or Birth Stories referred to (/ataka Stories Translated, Oxford edition, by 
Prof. E. B. Cowell} :— 


Hati-Posaka-JATAKA (No. 455).—Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisattva 
was born as an Elephant in the Himalaya region, a magnificent white beast, but his mother was blind and the 
other elephants did not give her the sweet food he sent, so he took her away to Mount Candorana, and there he 
cherished her. One day, he saved a forester, who for seven days had lost his way, and carried him out of the 
forest on his back. The man, however, marked the trees and hills and then made his way to Benares. At that 
time, the King’s State Elephant had just died, and there was a proclamation for another fit for the King’s riding. 
The forester betrayed the friendly elephant, and showed the King’s hunters the way. The Bodhisattva, in spite 
of his great strength, refused to destroy them, lest his virtue should be marred, so he was caught in the lotus-lake 
and taken to the King’s stable decked with festoons and garlands. The King took all manner of fine food and 
gave it him, but not a bit would he eat: “Without my mother | will eat nothing,” he said. When the King 
heard the story he gave him freedom, and the elephant went back to the hills and his mother, and drawing water 
from a limpid pool sprinkled it over her, and at last she knew him and blessed the King’s goodness, and the 
King did continual honour to the Bodhisattva, and made a stone image of him. There the inhabitants of India, 
year by year, gathered together to perform what is called the Elephant Festival. 


THIS IS PART OF THE VESSANTARA JaTAKA (No. 547).—To King Sivi was born a son named Saujaya, and 
his Queen Phusati has a son called Vessantara. The fortune-tellers said before his birth that he would be devoted 
to alms-giving, never satisfied with giving. Immediately he was born he held out his hand to his mother and 
said, ‘‘ Mother, I wish to make some gift, is there anything?” and she gave him a purse of money. When he 
was eight years old, he wanted to give away something of his own—his heart, his flesh, or his eyes. As he grew 
up he gave great alms, and at last his magical elephant with its costly jewelled trappings, which could bring rain 
to the drought-stricken kingdom of Kalinga. The people were so angry with Vessantara for giving their elephant 
away, that to save his life his father banished him ; his wife and children accompanied him. He gave everything 
away ; and at last the horses of the chariot in which he was driving away with his wife and children—boy and 
girl—to four Brahmins who had not shared in the other gift, and they had to go on foot. To prove his virtue, 
the gods allowed his children to be taken by a Brahmin Jujatha, who was cruel to them, bound them and beat 
them. ~ At night, as they travelled, he left the children lying on the ground, while he climbed into a tree for fear 
of the wild beasts. But the gods pitied the children, and in the guise of their father and mother, every night 
came and tended and fed them, but put them in their bonds again in the morning. In the end they reached their 
grandfather's court, where they were recognised. Then the great God Sakke, feeling sure that the great Being 
would even give away his own wife, decided to ask for her himself to enable him to attain the supreme height of 
perfection, to make it impossible that she should be given to anyone else, and then to give her back. At last 
Vessantara and Maddi are summoned from their hermitage life by Sanjaya and Phusati, and were. restored to 
their children and royal honours. 
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Tue CuHapanta JAaTtaKa (No. 514).—Once the Bodhisattva came to life as the son of the chief elephant of a 
great herd of 1,000 in the Himalayas. They dwelt near Lake Chaddanta in a golden cave, amid pools of white 
lilies, blue, white and red lotus, and thickets of red paddy gourds, and of many other plants. He was 82 cubits 
high and 120 cubits long, and had a trunk like a silver rope. He had two queens, and accidentally he offended 
one of them. She prayed that she might be re-born as a beautiful maiden and become the chief wife of the King 
of Benares: ‘‘ Then I shall be dear and charming in his eyes, and in a position to do what I| please. So | will 
speak to the King and send a hunter with a poisoned arrow to wound and slay the elephant, and thus I may be 
able to have brought to me a pair of his tusks that emit six-coloured rays.” henceforth she took no food, and 
pining away, she died. She was re-born, and became the Queen of Benares, and carried out her wicked 
intention. When the hunter she sent, travelling seven years, had shot the royal elephant with the poisoned 
arrow, he was unable to cut off his tusks, although the elephant lay down and let him climb up his trunk, and the 
Bodhisattva elephant took the saw himself, and with his trunk severed them, and gave them to the hunter, not as 
having no value, but less than the “husks of omniscience, and may this meritorious act be to me the cause of 
attaining omniscience.” When the tusks were brought to the Queen, she laid them on her jewelled fan on her 
lap, and then, at the remembrance of one who in her former existence had been her dear lord, she was filled with 
sO great a sorrow that she could not endure it, but her heart then and there was broken, and that very day she 
died. The six-rayed or coloured tusks are generally taken to mean six tusks. 

Deer Jataxas.—A merchant's son, brought up to pleasure by his rich parents, wasted his possessions, was 
dunned by his creditors, pretended he would show them buried treasure, and then threw himself into the Ganges 
to drown, but frightened, he cried out pitifully. The Great Being had been born a golden deer. He had for- 
saken the herd and was dwelling alone. He saved the drowning man, and extracted a promise that he should 
not be betrayed. But when Queen Khema dreamed of a golden deer who preached to her, and enquiry was 
made, the man broke the promise and guided the King to the deer’s haunts. The King, enchanted by his honey 
voice, let his bow fall, and stood still in reverence, and he took the Great Being to Benares and appeased the 
Queen’s desire by his discourse, and as a boon the King proclaimed “I give protection to all creatures.” From 
that time onwards no one durst so much as raise a hand against beast or bird.—Ruru-Jataka, No. 482. 

M. Fouchet, who wrote the big work on Gandhara, thought this the Jataka of my copy with the deer in a cart. 
Of the various Deer Jatakas, however, that which seems to correspond most closely with this picture is 

Nanpiyamica JaTaKa, No. 385.—When a Kosala King was reigning in Oudh, the Bodhisattva was born as 
adeer. Being excellent in character and conduct, he supported his father and mother. The Kosala King went 
to hunt every day with a great retinue, so that the people could not follow their farming and trades, so they drove) 
the deer into an enclosed park, and here they had to take their turns when the King came to shoot. The Bodhi- 
sattva especially dedicated his life to save his father and mother. When his turn came, and the King with a 
great retinue came into the park saying, “I will shoot the deer,” and fitted an arrow to the string, the Bodhisatta 
stood on one side, and did not run away as other animals do when scared by the fear of death, but fearless and 
making his charity his guide he stood firm, exposing his side. The King, owing to the efficacy of his love, could 
not discharge the arrow, and when the deer asked him why, he said, ‘‘ This senseless length of wood knows your 
merit. Shall I, who have sense and am a man, not know it? Forgive me; I give you security.” ‘Great King, 
you give me security, but what will this herd of deer in the park do?” ‘I give it to them, too”; and then, 
having gained security for all the deer in the park, for the birds and the fishes, he preached the five commands to the 
King, which is perhaps signified by a deer in a chariot, with a white parasol and a flag insignia of royalty and deity. 

Sis1 Raya Jataka.—Prince Sibi, the son of the King of Arittpura, was the Great Being. He gave much in 
alms, but one day he desired to give something that was truly himself—his heart, his flesh, or his eyes, or work 
asaslave. Sakka, the God, resolved to try him, and he came as a blind beggar and asked for first one eye, then 
the other, and the prince gave them, suffering great agony, and surrounded by his weeping and wailing ministers 
and women. Having received both eyes, Sakka returned to the abode of the gods. The end of the story is 
mystic, for Sakka came again and gave the blind King the eyes of Truth, absolute and perfect, which were 
‘‘neither natural nor divine.” Yet we are left thinking that the King received both natural sight and spiritual.— 
Sibi Jataka, No. 499. 

MAHAHAMSA OR GREAT GOosE JATAKA.—Once upon a time there reigned in Benares a King called the 
Father of Many Sons, and his Queen’s name was Khema. At that time the Great Being was a golden goose, 
the chief of ninety thousand geese. The Queen dreamed that a golden goose preached to her, and waking, she 
desired to find him. Persuaded by her and advised by his hunter, the King made great sanctuary to his lakes, 
and proclaimed this afar. But when the golden geese came, the hunter snared the Great Being and his captain, 
Sumukha, and brought them to the King, by the Great Being’s free will, for the hunter would have set him free, 
recognising his virtue. The King was delighted and did them honour, feeding them with honey and fried grain, 
and holding out his hands in supplication, prayed them to speak of the Law. . . . Thus did the Great Being 
discourse to the King the livelong night, and the Queen’s craving was appeased. See Jatakas Nos. 502, 533, 534- 





The next note is reproduced from the Catalogue by permission of the author. 
Cases 27, 31 to 35, and 37. 
SPECIMENS FROM A COLLECTION OF 
ANCIENT BUDDHIST PICTURES AND EMBROIDERIES 
DISCOVERED AT TUN-HUANG BY SIR M. A. STEIN, K.C.I.E.} 


Lent by the Secretary of State for India with the concurrence of the Trustees of the British Museum. The° 
following note has been prepared by Sir M. A. Stein, K.C.I.E., the discoverer, who, with Mr. F. Andrews and 


! Since this article was written, Sir M. A. Stein has published a full account of his discoveries. 
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Miss Lorimer, was good enough to arrange the collection. The exhibits represent a selection from the collection 
of ancient Buddhist art relics which Sir M. A. Stein, Indian Archzological Survey, in the course of a journey 
of exploration in Central Asia, carried out in 1906-8 on behalf of the Indian Government, with the assistance of 
the British Museum Trustees, obtained from a sacred Buddhist site near Tun-huang, on the western confines of 
the Chinese Province of Kan-su. These remains, along with a large library comprising many thousands of 
manuscripts in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit, old Turkish, etc., and chiefly Buddhistic in contents, had come to 
light by the accidental discovery of a small walled-up chapel in one of the many cave temples collectively known 
as the “ Halls of the Thousand Buddhas.” The circumstances of this discovery and the conditions in which the 
finds brought away by Sir M. A. Stein, and now undergoing examination at the British Museum, were secured, have 
been described by him in the preliminary account of his journey given before the Royal Geographical Society 
(Geographical Journal, September, 1909), and will be found more fully set forth in the narrative of his explorations, 
Ruins of Desert Cathay, published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The whole collection forms at present the joint 
property of the Indian Government and the British Museum. 

The rock-cut chapel is proved by conclusive archeological evidence to have been walled-up very early in the 
eleventh century A.D., probably to save the contents from an apprehended invasion. The latest date of the 
objects there is thus fixed. But from the dates recorded on numerous manuscripts and paintings it is certain that 
the great mass of them are considerably older, belonging mainly to the period of the Chinese T’ang dynasty, 
seventh-ninth century A.D., when Buddhism greatly flourished in China. The first cave temples of the ‘‘ Thousand 
Buddhas” are known to have been excavated about the middle of the fourth century A.D., and the uninterrupted 
occupation of the sacred site since then is proved. Of the abundant frescoes and stucco relievos which decorate 
the hundreds of shrines, there is reason to believe that some go back to times preceding the T’ang period. In 
the case of a number of Chinese manuscript rolls, the same is proved by exactly dated records. 

The paintings, which are mostly on silk, some also on linen and paper, represent an early phase of Buddhist 
pictorial art transplanted from India to China, of which scarcely any genuine specimens have so far been known 
in the Far East. Their interest is considerably increased by the fact that the region of Tun-huang, on the 
extreme western border of China proper, had ever since its first occupation at the close of the second century B.c. 
been the gate through which the civilization and art borrowed by Central Asia from India and the classical West 
made their influences felt upon China. 

The results of the archeological exploration of Chinese Turkestan commenced by Sir M.A. Stein in the Khotan 
region in 1900, and since followed up by other expeditions, have established the fact that Central Asia, when 
adopting Buddhism as its prevailing religion about the commencement of the Christian era, received with it also 
that Greeco-Buddhist art which had been developed in the extreme North-West of India mainly after classical 
models. This art is known to us in India chiefly from the abundant remains of sculptures which once decorated 
Buddhist shrines in ancient Gandhara and Udyana, corresponding to the present Peshawar District and neigh- 
bouring parts of the North-West Frontier Province. The importance and interest of these sculptures for the 
history of Indian art has long ago been fully recognized, but owing to climatic and other causes nothing has 
survived of the corresponding phase of Buddhist pictorial art on Indian soil. 

This art, however, found its direct continuation in Central Asia, and has now come to light again in the 
frescoes and painted panels recovered by Sir M. A. Stein from ruined Buddhist temples of ancient sites in the south 
of Chinese Turkestan, and in those found by other archzological expeditions at ruined sites further north. The 
study of these remains conclusively proves that the iconography of the Buddhist frescoes and paintings at 
Tun-huang was essentially based upon the models of Grzeco-Buddhist art as transplanted to, and developed at, 
Khotan and other Central-Asian centres of Buddhist worship and culture during earlier centuries. 

But, in addition, the Tun-huang paintings also strikingly illustrate the extent to which the treatment of the 
sacred subjects and scenes received from India through the medium of Central-Asian Buddhism was affected and 
modified by the influence of indigenous Chinese art. In a certain number of pictures there is reflected, besides, 
the influence of Tibetan art, itself directly derived from India, and this is fully accounted for by the fact that the 
Tun-huang region had temporarily passed under Tibetan supremacy in the eighth-ninth century A.D. 

The great majority of the pictures are painted on a gauze-like transparent silk. The fineness of this 
material, while suited for superior technique in the painting, considerably increased the risks to which the pictures 
were exposed during the nine hundred years of their imprisonment. A number of the smaller silk banners were 
found neatly rolled up, and with their silk still pliable. But the majority were embedded in tightly packed 
bundles of manuscripts, and had under the crushing weight been pressed into small crumpled-up packets, the silk 
becoming hard and brittle. Fortunately, the extreme dryness of the climate completely protected the deposit in 
the rock-cut cave from all risk of damp. Many of the pictures must have suffered already while undergoing use 
in the temples during protracted periods after they had first been placed there as votive offerings by individual 
donors. 

The opening and cleaning of the crumpled-up silk paintings was a task requiring great care and the application 
of a special chemical treatment, and was undertaken in the Department of Prints and Drawings of the British 
Museum, under the kind supervision of Sir Sidney Colvin. The smaller paintings are strengthened by a backing 
of open gauze, while the large compositions are provisionally mounted on Japanese paper until time becomes 
available for their final treatment. 

The paintings may conveniently be grouped into two main classes. The first comprises the smaller pieces, 
which, when completely preserved, mostly show the shape of oblong banners provided with strainers of wood 
or bamboo attached above and below, a triangular head-piece, and streamers on either side and below. The 
arrangement of the streamers continued from the lower edge and steadied at the bottom by a weighting piece, 
and still more, the care with which the picture is painted on both sides of the silk, prove clearly that these banners 
were intended to float in the air suspended from the porches and vaults of the cave temples. The other class 
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is formed by the larger pictures which, being painted on one side only and often provided with some backing 
material, were meant to be hung up on temple walls, gateways, etc. Whereas the figures represented in this 
class are always groups of divine figures or scenes from Buddhist heavens, we find the banners painted only with 
figures of single divinities, or else with a succession of scenes drawn from the legendary life of Buddha. 

The last-named group was represented in the Exhibition by Nos. 9-12 and 41-43. The scenes presented 
are just those which Indian Buddhist art, and especially Grzco-Buddhist sculpture, had chosen for its favourite 
subjects. They show us the whole cycle of Buddha’s nativity as Prince Gautama; the miracles of his youth; his 
renunciation of the world by escaping from the royal palace, etc. It is of special interest to note that these classic 
scenes of Greeco- Buddhist art are here treated in a distinctly canes style, though all iconographic details duly 
reflect the original Indian tradition. 

The banners displaying single divinities of the Buddhist Praia form a much larger group. Their variety 
is truly bewildering ; but three broad categories of divine personages can be distinguished : Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
and Lokapalas or ‘“‘ Guardian-kings of the Worlds.” The relative rarity of representations of Buddhas is a direct 
result of the Mahayana system which prevailed in Gandhara, as well as in Central-Asian Buddhism, showing a 
marked preference for the worship of other divinities. Its favourite objects are the Bodhisattvas or “‘ Buddhas 
elect” in the stage preceding final enlightenment, in their inexhaustible multiplicity. These are abundantly 
represented among the banners. 

A certain number of the Bodhisattvas are presented in a style plainly Indian, and can easily be identified by 
their characteristic signs, etc. Others have undergone unmistakable adaptation to new conceptions developed in 
Central-Asian or Chinese Buddhism. The difficulties which these figures often offer to iconographic interpretation, 
does not detract from the artistic merit which is frequently displayed in their representation. 

The Chinese style of local art has affected particularly the representations of the four ‘“ Lokapalas,” or 
Guardian-kings of the four world regions. They were favourite objects of popular worship in Central-Asian and 
Chinese Buddhism, and are always represented with a warrior bearing. The inscribed miniatures of a small 
illuminated Chinese manuscript enable us to identify the various figures with certainty. Another group of minor 
divinities frequently represented is that of ‘‘ Dharmapalas” or “ Protectors of Religion.” As manifestations of 
Vajrapani in fury they are made to display an exaggerated development of muscles which recalls the athletic 
demons of Japan, and also the horrible apparitions of Lamaistic worship. 

It is, however, a relief to observe that even these figures show none of the extravagant multiplication of 
limbs nor the other monstrosities in which the imagery of Tibetan Buddhism delights. Altogether, in the Pan- 
theon revealed by the Tun-huang paintings there are found but very few figures which are of a form not altogether 
human— evidence of the sober sense and good taste of the Chinese donors, and of the monks under whose 
direction these votive pictures were prepared. 

The same general characteristics are found also in that class of paintings, mostly of large size, which were 
meant for the decoration of walls, and which represent groups of divine beings. They show usually a Buddha as 
the central figure seated on a lotus platform within a terraced garden, and surrounded by a host of saints and 
heavenly attendants. There is often an architectural background. Two or more Bodhisattvas are usually 
represented by his side. Below, crowds of haloed figures representing saints, enjoy the divine presence—and the 
distinctly mundane entertainment provided by a girl gracefully dancing to the music of Gandharvis, or celestial 
musicians. It will require protracted iconographic research to determine which particular Buddhist heaven is 
intended in each of these pictures. It is, however, certain that the very human conception of celestial bliss here 
presented, however far apart from the true Nirvana, was familiar to Indian Buddhism already at a relatively early 
date. It is an interesting fact that many of the large pictures are evidently but reproductions, as it were, on a 
small scale, of compositions found on the frescoed walls of the ‘‘ Thousand Buddhas ” caves. 

There is a residue of paintings not included in the above classification. This is illustrated by the long roll 
of paper showing scenes of judgment in Buddhist hells. 

The exhibits included a small but important selection from the embroideries and other works of quasi-pictorial 
art rescued from the walled-up chapel. The finest example of this class of art in Sir M. A. Stein’s Tun-huang 
collection is the large embroidery picture, g ft. by 6 ft., now shown at the entrance of the Prints Department of 
the British Museum. Among the examples here displayed was a panel with miniature figures of Buddhas made 
up of pieces from an older embroidery composition. There was also a well-preserved cushion cover showing 
floral ornamentation, which is closely akin to designs still surviving in the modern embroidered work of 
Turkestan and China. 

Many questions of antiquarian and artistic importance are raised by the remains of woven art fabrics 
discovered in the same cave. A number of triangular head-pieces originally belonging to banners are composed 
either in their bodies or in their borders of fine silk damask. The multi-coloured patterns woven into them 
present the most striking resemblance to patterned silk fabrics found in Egyptian tombs of the early Christian 
and Byzantine period, and show a type of decoration usually known as “ Sassanian,” and supposed to originate 
in Mesopotamia or Western Persia. In one piece we see a gracefully designed pattern of rosettes and palmettes 
interspersed with symmetrically arranged figures of flying birds; in another, an elaborate diaper is decorated with 
pairs of horned sheep, etc. 

The problem presented by the quasi-Western design of these patterned silks is made still more curious by 
specimens of exceedingly fine silk tapestry. One is contained in the hand-woven strips which form the borders 
of a beautifully-painted triangular head-piece. The design recalls motifs used in Ancient Egypt and the Near 
East. Another specimen is found on the perfectly preserved silk cover intended for a manuscript roll. Here 
the narrow bands of extremely delicate tapestry show a pattern of unmistakably Chinese character. Yet, side by 
side with them, the cover displays broader bands of silk damask showing a pattern of pronounced “ Sassanian ” or 
Near-Eastern type. 
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The difference of styles thus brought into closest juxtaposition furnishes a most striking illustration of the 


widely distant civilizations once meeting at Tun-huang. 


The problem it raises may help to give some idea of the 


manifold researches likely to be stimulated when the art remains from the Tun-huang cave-temples can be made 


fully accessible to students. 


At the same time it should be remembered that the whole of these remains forms 


but a small portion of the archzological “finds” brought back by Sir M. A. Stein from his second Central-Asian 


expedition. The following is a list of the exhibits. 


1. Scene from Buddhist Heaven. Large rectangular silk 
painting, with Chinese inscription ; incomplete top and bottom. 
In centre of terrace, which rises from lotus tank, sits Buddha 
on lotus throne, in attitude of argumentation, with disciples, 
Bodhisattvas, and other divinities grouped on either side. 
Before him is altar bearing sacred vessels, and gangway ex- 
tends to foreground on which dancing-girl performs; in front 
of her, gangway gives access to another terrace on which, 
under flowering trees, sit a host of musicians playing on harp, 
flute, pipes, guitars, etc. A Garuda, half bird, half man, also 
playing on instrument, hovers on either side. Over head of 
Buddha and two chief divinities are elaborate canopies, and in 
background a row of low buildings in Chinese style, with 
verandahed front. Flowers grow from water, and two divine 
infants, kneeling on lotuses, also float on it. Clouds rise from 
buildings in background, and on each kneels miniature Buddha. 
Down the sides are scenes from Buddhist legend, with Chinese 
inscription at each. 


2. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner; lower streamers pre- 
served. Bodhisattva, standing on blue lotus, hands raised in 
mystic pose before breast. 


3. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner; lower streamers pre- 
served. Bodhisattva, standing on red lotus, and carrying 
pink lotus bud. Jewelled and tasselled canopy overhead. 


4. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva standing 
on green lotus, with hands in mystic pose low before body ; 
jewelled and tasselled canopy overhead. 


5. Divinity. Painted silk banner. Standing figure, moving 
from spectator, to whom three-quarter back view is presented. 
Head turned back over left shoulder, showing profile ; left 
arm, stretched downwards and slightly back, holds loop of 
scarf; right, raised to shoulder, carries pink lotus bud (?); small 
cap-like turban, set with metal ornaments ; halo, seen in per- 
spective, is indicated only in outline ; air of motion enhanced 
by swaying tassels of canopy. Possibly the Moon goddess. 


6. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner; complete with tri- 
angular top, side and bottom streamers. Bodhisattva (probably 
Avalokitesvara), standing on pink lotus, finger and thumb of 
right hand together, arguing; behind head, circular halo; 
above, canopy with flaming jewels. 


7. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner, incomplete top and 
bottom. Bodhisattva (Avalokitesvara, god of mercy), standing, 
holding in right hand branch of weeping willow; in left, flask 
of ambrosia ; to left, at foot, is donor represented as monk. 


8. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner ; triangular top pre- 
served, and bottom streamers. Bodhisattva, richly attired, 
standing on purple lotus with green seed vessels ; hair on top 
of head dressed in double-leaf torm ; right hand, held out, palm 
uppermost; left carries smoking censer; canopy overhead 
with swinging tassels. 


g. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner, 
in four panels. Top subject: Possibly representation of 
meeting of Sakyamuni Buddha, in previous existence, with 
Dipankara Buddha; Sakyamuni, in deer-skin garment, receives 
blessing of Dipankara, and prediction of future Buddha-hood. 
Second subject: (Unidentified). Third subject: Vision of 
tuddha's Mother ; Maya, asleep, dreams of his descent from 
heaven on white elephant, attended by divinities. Fourth 
subject: Perhaps representation of return of Maya from palace 
of Kap#lavastu to her father’s house. 


10. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner. 
Top subject: Maya, mother of Prince Gautama, dreams of the 
coming Buddha. Second subject: Maya on her way to the 
Lumbini Garden. Third subject: Miraculous birth of the 
Buddha. Fourth subject: The infant Buddha taking the “seven 
steps,” lotuses springing below his feet. 


11. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner. 


Top subject: Flight of the Prince from Palace of Kapilavastu, 
on horse, attended by Chandaka, his groom; minstrels and 











guards asleep. Bottom subject: Interrogation of the four 
minstrels and guard. 


12. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner. 
Top subject : Groom (Chandaka) and horse (Kanthaka) taking 
leave of Prince Gautama on their return to the palace. Second 
subject: Shaving of the Prince’s hair by divinity, who appears 
in human guise; five other divinities attend in guise of disciples. 
Third subject: Prince Gautama, having adopted the dress 
of a recluse, practises austerities in the hope of attaining 
“illumination.” 


13. Scene in Buddhist Heaven. Large rectangular silk 
painting: incomplete. In centre, Buddha on lotus throne, 
teaching, with two disciples and Bodhisattva on either side. 
In background is large pavilion, with smaller pavilion on 
either side, in each of which sits a Buddha with two divinities. 
Before central Buddha an altar at which kneeling figures offer 
flowers; divine personages are ranged on either side, and in 
foreground are musicians and dancing-girl. In lower corners 
are remains of additional Buddhas with Bodhisattvas, and 
along bottom, of Lokapalas. Down sides, scenes from 
Buddhist legends. 


14. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva, stand- 
ing on pink lotus (incomplete), holding up pink lotus (?) bud 
in right hand; left hand raised. Lower robe put on to form 
sort of loose trousers, falling over at knees. Tasselled and 
jewelled canopy overhead. 


15. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner: triangular top, lower 
streamers, and weighting board preserved. Bodhisattva, in 
elaborate drapery, standing on blue lotus. Hair dressed in 
two leaf-shaped masses on top of head, with long tresses 
hanging behind shoulders. Right hand holds up “ flaming 
jewel.” Remains of painting in triangle above. 


16. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner, Bodhisattva stand- 
ing on red lotus, and carrying bowl of mottled glass on up- 
turned right hand; left hand hanging by side, thumb and 
forefinger joined in mystic pose. Wears rich jewellery and 
graceful and elaborate drapery. Hair partly done in top-knot, 
partly hanging in heavy masses behind shoulders. Tasselled 
canopy overhead. 


17. Divine Procession. Rectangular silk painting, com- 
plete, in border, with Chinese inscriptions, dated A.D. 864. 
Lower portion shows the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra (the 
God of Happiness) on elephant, and Manjusri (the God of 
Wisdom) on lion, advancing with attendants, who carry 
parasols. Animals led by black attendants. Along bottom 
are represented donor, etc., in religious guise. Above are 
four forms of Kouanyin (the Chinese Avalokitesvara) carrying 
the pink lotus and flask. 


18. Dharmapala Vajrapani. Painted silk banner, with 
streamers. Divinity, dressed in flowing drapery, stands with 
each foot on lotus—one red, the other blue. Right hand up- 
raised, left carrying thunderbolt ; gaze directed downwards to 
left. The power of the elements suggested by agitated 
drapery, storm-cloud and flames, and violent action of muscular 
figure. 

1g. Progress of Demon-King. Small rectangular painting, 
with Chinese inscription. Vaisravana, the guardian King of 
the Northern region, riding on white steed, and surrounded 
by the host of his warrior attendants and demons ; one of the 
latter carries the king’s banner. [wo worshipping figures, 
perhaps intended for representations of the donors, seen in 
the background on left. Both the king and his warriors 
shown in characteristic scale armour. 


20. Dharmapala Vajrapani. Painted silk banner; lower 
streamers and weighting board preserved. Divine ‘‘ Guardian 
of the Law” stands on two lotuses, scarlet and dark pink, 
feet planted firmly apart; carries thunderbolt upright in 
hands; halo and storm-cloud behind head; features half- 
demonic. General treatment of subject resembles No. 18. 
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21. Divine Procession. Portion of very large silk painting 


(unfinished). Represents the Bodhisattva Manjusri, riding 
on lion led by dark attendant, and accompanied by host of 
divinities, Lokapalas, etc. Virupaksha, King of the West 
and of the Nagas, distinguishable to right with snake. In 
front, attendant playing flute. Beside lion, a sacred royal 
personage, attended by two damsels, one supporting his right 
hand ; in his left a fan. 


21a. Bodhisattva. Oblong silk painting, with Chinese in- 
scription, incomplete top and bottom. todhisattva Avalo- 
kitesvara standing on two lotuses, bearing in right hand branch 
of weeping-willow; in left, flask of ambrosia; on front of 
head-dress is representation of seated Buddha, and behind 
head, flame-wreathed halo. 


22. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Seated figure of 
Manjustri, on pink and blue lotus, one foot hanging down and 
supported on a small blue lotus. The whole is carried on the 
back of a white lion with green and red mane, led by black 
attendant. A circular halo forms a background to the figure, 
and an elongated nimbus is placed behind the head. 


23. Bodhisattva. Panel painted on paper. Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara seated on rock rising from lotus lake, one foot 
resting on pink lotus, the other gathered under him. In right 
hand is weeping-willow branch; in left flask. On front of 
diadem a miniature Buddha; three willows to right and two 
draped staves ; floating ends of drapery indicate gentle breezes 
from lake. In heavens to left, supported on cloud, three wor- 
shipping figures ; below, an altar, with sacred flaming jewels 
in centre, approached by a figure, the donor, garbed as a monk 
and carrying censer; above, jewelled canopy. 

24. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner, complete, with tri- 
angular top, side and bottom streamers, and weighting board. 
Bodhisattva, Manjusri, seated on lotus throne on back of lion, 
which advances also on lotus flowers. 


25. Scene from Buddhist Heaven. Large rectangular 
painting; incomplete. In centre, Buddha in teaching pose on 
lotus throne, attended on either side by disciple and Bodhi- 
sattva ; before him, an altar with divinities on either side, and 
in foreground musician and dancer performing ; all on terraces 
arising from lotus tank; in bottom corners, remains of other 
Buddhas, attended by figures offering flowers; down each 
side, scenes of worship and Buddhist legends. 


26. Scene from Buddhist Heaven. Large rectangular silk 
painting, complete in border. In centre, buddha attended on 
either side by shaven monk and Bodhisattva ; behind, a pavilion 
of Chinese type; the Buddha and Bodhisattvas are seated on 
lotus thrones under jewelled canopies and trees: on terrace 
in front, before an altar, a dancing-girl performs to the music 
of players who are ranked on either side with other divinities ; 
in front sits another Buddha in meditation, between two 
attendants, bearing on his robe emblems of the sun, the moon, 
a tree, a four-armed man, etc. ; a Garuda (half-bird, half-man) 
flies on either side; down each side are scenes from Buddhist 
legends, and along the bottom are shown the donor, his wife, 
and attendants, in religious guise, with censers and offerings 
of fruit. 

27. Lokapala. Painted silk banner. Dhritarashtra, King 
of the Eastern region, arrayed in full armour and flowing 
draperies, carries bow on left arm, and supports arrow in 
hands ; demon mask on front of body and tiger-skin on hips ; 
feet rest on hand and knee of crouching demon. 


28. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva, elabor- 
ately robed, standing on red and brown lotuses ; right hand 
raised in attitude of argumentation; left hand holds white 
lotus bud, tipped with blue. 


29. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva, Avalo- 
kitesvara, of feminine type, standing on brown lotus, with 
book in left hand ; representation of Stupa on front of diadem. 


30. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva, in 
voluminous robes, standing on dark pink lotus ;.hands in 
mystic pose. 

31. Dharmapala Vajrapani. Painted silk banner, with tri- 
angular top, side and bottom streamers, and weighting board 
complete ; divinity stands on two lotuses and carries thunder- 
bolt in both hands. Attitude and treatment closely resemble 
No. 18 in all respects, but fury of expression here enhanced 
by snarling mouth. 


{ 


32. Bodhisattva. Rectangular silk painting, in printed silk 
border, with Chinese inscription dated A.D. 892. In centre of 
lotus throne sits Bodhisattva carrying on upturned right hand 
a lotus plant in a pot, and in left a rosary ; on his head is high 
solid tiara with representation of Buddha on front. Behind, a 
very ornate halo and vesica, and overhead, tasselled canopy 
and trees; in upper background are depicted musical instru- 
ments (guitar, flute, etc.), tied with ribbons, and two small 
feminine figures in clouds, kneeling with offerings of fruit ; 
at bottom, kneeling figures of donor, wife, and monks, with 
censer, flowers and fruit. 


33. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner, with streamers and 
top complete. Inscribed on back, “ Hail, Kshitigarbha Bodhi- 
sattva.” Bodhisattva represented with monkish robes and 
with shaven head, but retaining princely jewels; hands in 
mystic pose. Underfoot, red lotus; overhead, jewelled and 
tasselled canopy. 


34. Divine Justice. Rectangular silk painting; incomplete. 
Represents seated divinity similar to No. 37, with sceptre and 
flaming jewel. Circular halo, enclosing flaming vesica and 
small halo round head. Donor in left bottom corner. 


35. Bodhisattvas. Large rectangular silk painting ; incom- 
plete; with Chinese inscription. ‘lwo Bodhisattvas, standing 
on lotuses under canopies. That to left has right hand raised 
in teaching attitude, and in left carries flower. Bodhisattva 
to right (Avalokitesvara) carries flask in right hand, and branch 
of weeping-willow in left. Each has seated Buddha in front 
of diadem. 


36. Lokapala. Painted silk banner, complete except for 
bottom streamers. Virupaksha, King of the West, arrayed in 
full armour and flowing draperies ; but wears diadem adorned 
with flaming jewel and streamers, in place of helmet. Carries 
sword upright in left hand, and stands on crouching red-haired 
demon, who supports chin on hands. 


37. Divine Justice. Rectangular silk painting, complete 
with border, and bearing Chinese inscriptions. On throne in 
centre sits divinity under flower-decked canopy, with sceptre 
in left'hand and white globe (?) in right. Down each side are 
represented magistrates with attendants, sitting for admini- 
stration of justice. That in right top corner is attired as 
warrior, and attendant behind him carries executioner’s sword. 
To left below, monk raises hands in supplication to central 
divinity ; and opposite to right sits a white lion. In fore- 
ground is scene of punishment—a man wearing the * cangue” 
is led captive by demon, while he beholds in a magic mirror 
the reflection of his crime, the slaughter of an ox. Along 
bottom are kneeling figures in monastic dress, carrying censers, 
fruit, etc., representing the donor, his wife, and attendants. 


38. Lokapala. Painted silk banner. Virupaksha, King of 
the West, dressed in armour and flowing drapery, stands 
gazing to right, with hands resting on long-handled sword in 
scabbard. Beneath feet, a prostrate demon. 


39. Scene from Buddhist Heaven. Large rectangular silk 
painting, with Chinese inscription. Incomplete round edge. 
In centre, on elaborate lotus throne, rising from tank, sits 
Buddha, right hand raised in attitude of argumentation. Before 
him, on floating lotuses, are carried the emblem of the flaming 
jewel ; adoring figures to right and left; and on either side of 
him sits Bodhisattva with richly clad and jewelled attendants. 
Behind these three principal figures rise fruit trees, which 
canopy their heads, and floating figures fill the air. In back- 
ground is seen palisade bounding tank. On wide terrace, in 
front of Buddha, are seated other divinities, all richly attired, 
with two Garudas and other sacred birds in middle. Large 
lotus buds, enveloping divine infants, rise from margin of 
water, and ducks swim on the backwaters. Palisade bounds 
the foreground, and behind it appear two large cherubic 
figures, with hair shaven except for tuft, one dancing, the 
other advancing with scarlet lotus bud in left hand. Each 
holds in right hand what appears to be scarlet fruit. 


40. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner; incomplete top and 
bottom. Bodhisattva standing on lotus, and carrying censer 


in right hand. 
41. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner, 
representing four scenes from Buddha legend (unidentified). 


42. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner. 
Top subject: Prince Gautama, attended by his groom (Chan- 
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daka) and aided by divinities, escapes from the Palace of is ranged a host of other gods, Lokapalas, and attendants. 
Kapilavastu. The door opens of itself, and the guards sleep. Overhead is canopy, with miniature Buddhas seated on lotuses 
Second subject: Emissaries sent by King Suddhodana with upon clouds on either side; and in bottom corners are seated 
torches in pursuit of his son. Third subject: Chandaka re- feminine Bodhisattvas. In middle, at bottom, is altar with 
turns alone upon the Prince’s horse, and is met by the people sacred vessels, and adoring figures on either side, and in 
of the palace eager for news. Fourth subject: The chief corners are remains of four armed war-like male divinities, 
Brahmans and Ministers urge the King to reconcile himself to surrounded by flames. 

his son’s destiny, or to send in search of him once more (?). | 46. Buddha enthroned. Large rectangular silk painting, 

43. Scenes from the Buddha Legend. Painted silk banner. incomplete. Buddha seated on lotus throne under canopy 
Top subject: Prince Gautama in the Palace of Kapilavastu against fruit-tree, right hand in teaching pose. On either 
entertained by dancing women and players. His wife sits side, Bodhisattvas and disciples, holding sacred emblems, and 
near him. Second subject: He flees from the Palace, aided above, two wingless figures floating on clouds; before pedestal 
by divinities who bear up his horse’s feet. The guard lies of throne is blank inscription space, supported on back of 
asleep. sacred tortoise. 

44. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner. Bodhisattva Saman- 47. Bodhisattva. Painted silk banner, complete except for 
tabhadra, riding on pink lotus throne on back of sacred six- weighting board. Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, standing on 
tusked white elephant, which is led by dark attendant. Hands lotus, bearing in right hand the flask of ambrosia, in left the 
open and held downwards as if bestowing gifts. Lotuses weeping-willow branch. Painting of Indian type. In triangle 
support feet of elephant and attendant. above, remains of painting of Buddha. : 

. 45. Bodhisattva, Avalokitesvara and Attendants. Large 48. Buddha enthroned. Rectangular silk painting, complete 
rectangular silk painting, in border, with Chinese inscription. in border, with Chinese inscription. Buddha in centre on 
In centre, Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva, of eleven heads and a lotus throne ; right hand in teaching attitude, in left red lotus. 
thousand eyes and arms. The extra eyes are in the palms of | On either side, disciple and two divinities adoring, and in 
the hands, which radiate round him in form of halo, those of | front an altar with sacred vessels. Below, donor, wife and 
the inner series carrying sacred emblems. The figure rises | attendants, in religious guise. 


on clouds supported by warrior divinities, and on either side 


The following is a description of the plates which are published in the present number. Some of the 
originals were not shown at the Crystal Palace, but have been selected and described by Mr. Andrews, with the 
approval of Sir M. A. Stein, for reproduction on the present occasion. 


Plate 2.—Ch. xxxtv. 001. A silk banner from which the triangular top and all the streamers are missing. 
The personage represented is probably the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara. In the right hand uplifted is held a 
small globular vase with thin neck and large mouth, from which grows a pink lotus, in bud, with two leaves. 
Very little colour survives, and this is nearly all bright red, painted upon some of the ribbons flowing from the 
shoulders and thinly washed as a kind of shading along the lines of the drapery folds. Pale blue occurs on the 
tassels of the girdle and the canopy. The complex arrangement of draperies in most of these figures evidences 
great inventive genius and artistic skill in the disposition of the many parts. The practice of tying large knots to 
shorten and enrich long flowing parts is very marked, and is interesting as finding a parallel in Europe during the 
twelfth century, when contemporary caricaturists expressed their disapproval of the fashion. 

Ch. xx. oo11 (described in par. 38, page 64). In this painting, reds and browns predominate. The hair 
and fierce beard of the divinity are copper red. Lips, bright crimson. Cloak, purple brown, lined olive 
green. Armour, pale yellow, and the remainder of the drapery dull orange to crimson, and pale olive green. 
Halo, blue green. 

Ch. xx. 008. A silk banner with painted scenes from the life of Gautama. Probably four incidents are 
represented. The first is the father of Gautama, King Suddhodana, despatching a messenger to recall the Prince 
after his renunciation of the pleasures of life. The second shows the messenger en route. The third, his return 
alone. The fourth is not yet identified. The painting is somewhat rough, but vigorous. There is considerable 
character in the faces, especially in those of the two musicians playing the flute and the whistle in the third 
incident. The general colour of the silk ground is dull brown, and the colours used in painting are blue, green, 
red and white. 

Ch. 0036 (fully described in par. 22, page 64). 

Ch. lvitz. 006 shows the crumpled condition in which most of the paintings were found, 


Plate 3.—Ch. /v.0026 (described in par. 15, page 63). The colour treatment of the draperies, painted 
over the black contours of the folds, is probably intended to convey the impression of transparency. The four 
streamers attached to the lower edge (not reproduced) are about three feet long and have the usual weighting 
piece of decorated wood at their lower end, 

Ch. lxt. 007 (described in par. 4, page 63). The character of dreamy meditation is well expressed by the 
drawing of the eyes, and the excessive prolongation of the lower line of the eyelid is an early example of a style 
afterwards frequently used in Persian tile and pottery painting. 

Ch. t. 006 (described in par. 31, page 64). Very vigorously drawn. The muscular surface of the body is 
expressed by shading in pink, with high lights of the natural colour of the silk. 


Plate 4.—Ch. lv. 0047. A silk painting representing a Buddhist heaven with three Buddha figures seated, 
one in the centre and one on either side. These three have the flesh gilded. Bodhisattvas and celestial 
attendants are grouped to right and left, and a female dancer performs to the accompaniment of an orchestra of 
‘six musicians. A peacock with half-lifted wings stands on a terrace in the centre, and below, a goose poses on a 
rock rising from the lotus lake which washes the foundations of the architecture. In the centre of the immediate 
foreground two &innarts (half bird, half woman) face each other and play respectively a whistle and clappers. 
Before each of the three Buddhas is a kind of altar on which stand sacrificial vessels of gold. In an attic storey 
of the pagoda at the top of the picture is a small Buddha, and seated on a cloud on each side is another Buddha. 
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Musical instruments float in the air. Down the sides are ranged pictures of incidents from the Buddhist legends. 
The general colour of the painting shows a preponderance of shades of red. Green, blue, dark purple and gold 
are also used. 


Plate 5.—Ch. liv. 004 (described in par. 1, page 63). The colour scheme is in reds and greens, with 
occasional introduction of blue. The quantity of red increases towards the upper part, and Plate 6 gives the 
general character of the colour in the lower part. A kind of perspective is used in the drawing of the architectural 
background, but this does not extend to the figures, which are on one plane; the difference in scale indicating 
the relative importance of the individuals. ‘The small subjects, illustrating scenes from the Buddha legends, 
ranged down the sides of the central picture, exhibit greater freedom of treatment both in the animation of the 
figures and the variety of the landscape. Here also perspective of background is permitted, but the figures are 
of uniform size. In viewing these small pictures one is impressed with the sense of distance and space conveyed 
by them. This is in part due to the perspective drawing of mountains, streams, trees, etc., but also to the 
proportion of the figures to the space allowed for each picture and to the colour scheme. There is a wonderful 
charm and grace in the compositions, and great subtilty in the expression of the pose of the figures. 


Plate 6.—Ch. liv. 004 (Portion of detail). The group of musicians here reproduced occupy the lower left- 
hand corner of the composition illustrated in Plate 5. The instruments of the orchestra are a harp, a lute played 
with a broad plectrum, a syrinx, a cheng or mouth organ, a whistle, and clappers consisting of a number of slabs 
of wood threaded together and played like a concertina with a horizontal movement of the hands. These, with 
the six other musicians seated on the opposite side playing lutes, whistle, flute, drum, etc., form a very respectable 
orchestra for the accompaniment of the dancer performing with considerable abandon before the altar in the 
centre of the picture. The expressions on the countenances of the musicians seem most appropriate to their 
occupation and surroundings. 


REMARKS ON MOGUL (INDO-PERSIAN) PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
By MR. VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A. (DUBLIN ET OXON.), LATE OF THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, 


Whose recent work on Indian Art should be consulted by all who desire a complete account of the subject. 
The paper appeared in the Catalogue, and is reprinted with a few changes and additions. 


ORIGIN OF THE SCHOOL.—The history of Indian painting between the close of the Ajanta series in a.p. 642 
and the reign of Akbar, the Great Mogul, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth (1556-1605), is almost a blank. 
The art existed continuously, but all examples of it have perished, except a few in Bengal and Orissa. About 
1570 or 1580, Akbar, who inherited a taste for art from his Mogul ancestors, introduced the Persian style of 
painting in the form of book illustrations. Hundreds of magnificent books were prepared, adorned with 
countless “miniatures,” and assembled in great libraries, formed, regardless of cost, at Agra and other places. 
The scattered relics of those libraries, dispersed during the revolutions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
now grace our European collections. 


Earty Book ILLustrations.—The Mohammedan teachers engaged by Akbar taught the Persian style to 
Hindu pupils, Daswanth, Basawan, and many others, who soon surpassed their masters. The Akbarnamah 
exhibited in the Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Razmnamah at Jaipur, reproduced by 
Colonel Hendley, are good examples of the costly book illustrations done by Akbar’s artists in the Persian 
manner. The latter cost £40,000 to produce. 


InpIAN Picrures.—After a time the Indian artists modified the style of their teachers and began to paint 
separate pictures instead of book illustrations, with a lowered scale of colour, and Indian subjects treated with Indian 
feeling. These pictures were often collected in albums, many of which exist at the British Museum and else- 
where. The art improved under Akbar’s successor, Jahangir (1605-1627), and reached its highest point under 
Shahjahan (1627-1658). After his time it declined, but has never ceased to be cultivated, and is still practised 
with considerable success in Native States, like Alwar and Jaipur, and in the Kangra District. 


Sunyects.—The subjects include scenes of court life, military displays, hunting incidents, illustrations of 
romances, portraits, and studies of animal and plant life. The portraits are unsurpassed, the best being quite as 
good as, though different in technique, from the highest class of European miniature painting. They bring vividly 
before us the form and features of nearly every notable person in India for more than two centuries. Probably 
no other country in the world possesses such a gallery of historical portraits. The studies of trees, birds and 
animals, bananas, palms, peacocks, cranes, lions, cats, and many others, exhibit careful observation, perfect 
drawing, and exquisite finish. 


TEcHNIQUE.—Nearly all the old works are on paper, but Colonel Hanna's collection, now at Washington, 
included a few examples on vellum. The ivory miniatures now made at Delhi are modern adaptations 
of European models. Many of the best compositions, always on a small scale, are outline drawings ; 
others are paintings, or rather coloured drawings. Sometimes the colour is confined to a monochrome wash, 
graduated grisaille ; more often a rich range of tints, frequently enriched with gold, is used. The leading artists 
were masters of colour, harmony, and line. The. composition was always first sketched lightly in outline, 


1A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1911. 
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details and colours being filled in later. In many cases the outline was drawn by one man, and the painting done 
by another; and occasionally one small picture was the work of three or four artists. The pigments used were 
water body-colours and a gold wash, prepared according to an Indian recipe preserved in the Ozias Humphrey 
MSS. in the British Museum; gold leaf was also employed. All the work was done with brushes made of 
squirrels’ hair, and the most skilful men knew how to wield a brush made of a single hair. A pen was never 
used. The painting is flat. The earlier works do not attempt to indicate relief, but in Shahjahan’s time a very 
little line shading was judiciously inserted, which gives the appearance of roundness. 


CriticisM.—The special merits of the first-class works of the school are mastery over line, unsurpassed and 
rarely equalled, exquisite delicacy of touch, microscopic minuteness of finish, strongly characterized portraiture ; 
and, in some of the later productions, tender sentiment. The earlier compositions are rather stiff and formal, with 
somewhat crude colouring. During the best period this stiffness disappeared, and the rich colouring was softened 
and harmonized. In more recent degenerate work, formal stiffness and crudity of colour reappear. In many 
instances European influences may be traced, especially in the landscape backgrounds. In the earlier pictures 
Chinese influence is predominant, as it was in Persia. 

The eighteenth-century Hindu mythological pictures, especially those illustrating the ‘musical modes,” 
combine Mogul technique with Hindu sentiment, and are often charming. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL OF INDIAN PAINTING. 
By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY, D.Sc. 


[This subject is also reproduced from the Catalogue, with additional notes and some modifications which the 
author has kindly made. | 


In the nineteenth century the traditions of Mogul and Rajput painting may be said to have finally dis- 
appeared, largely as the result of the change of taste produced by “English Education,” so called. A certain 
amount of work in oil-painting and water-colour was practised as the result of School of Art education. The late 
Raja Ravi Varma was the best known of these painters in a purely European style, but neither he nor any other 
workers of the pseudo-European school attained to excellence. His work at the best reached a very second-rate 
standard. Nevertheless, Ravi Varma’s work is but too well known and widely distributed in India through the 
medium of cheap oleographs, which do not even give it a fair chance. Inferior even to the work of Ravi Varma, 
is that of several very popular painters of the present day, in Bombay and Madras. 

The work of the modern school of Indian painters in Calcutta is a phase of the national re-awakening. 
Whereas the ambition of the nineteenth century reformers had been to make India like England, that of the later 
workers has been to bring back or to create a state of society in which the ideals expressed and implied in Indian 
culture shall be more nearly realised. 

The co-operation of two differently gifted men made possible a great change in the public attitude towards 
art. Mr. Abanindronath Tagore, an Indian painter already of great promise, encouraged by Mr. Havell, then 
Principal of the Calcutta School of Art, began to seek inspiration in the seventeenth-century Hindu and Mogul 
paintings, which had, till then, been so little appreciated. At the same time Mr. Havell was fortunate in being 
able to dispose of the collection of inferior European paintings which belonged to the School of Art, and to 
replace them with fine examples of seventeenth-century Indian work. The collection thus begun is now one of 
the most important of its kind. It is remarkable evidence of the former state of feeling that this move was not 
effected without strenuous opposition on the part of students and the Nationalist Press, so strong was the belief 
that Europe must be the only source of artistic inspiration. Those days have long gone by. 

Mr. Abanindronath Tagore (now Vice-Principal of the School of Art) has been the teacher and leader of a 
small school of painters in Calcutta, whose inspiration and technique have been as far as possible Indian. Mr. 
Tagore has painted many pictures himself, and has designed frescoes for the new School of Art building. His 
pupil, Nanda Lal Bose, has already produced much important work. Surendronath Ganguly produced some 
good pictures, but has unfortunately died, Ishwari Prasad is a descendant of hereditary painters at Patna, and is 
a teacher in the School of Art. Mr. Gogonendronath Tagore, brother of the painter, has developed a gift for 
drawing portraits and landscapes in monochrome in a very delightful and clever way. Venkata Appa, a student 
from Mysore, has produced work of great promise. Asit Kumar Haldar, Hakim M. Khan, and Samarendranath 
Gupta are the best known of younger students. 

These painters have received much assistance from the members of the “Indian Society of Oriental Art,” 
formed a few years ago in Calcutta, for the study of Indian art of all branches, and the encouragement of the 
modern school of Indian painters. This Society has held more than one exhibition of old and modern work— 
especially at Allahabad, 1910-11—which have done much to win for both the recognition they deserve. 

Several paintings of the Calcutta School, mostly by Mr. Tagore himself, have been reproduced in the 
Studio, in the Modern Review, and in Mr. E. B. Havell’s /ndian Sculpture and Painting. The Studio has 
published a series of Mr. Tagore’s illustrations to the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 

The subjects chosen by the Calcutta painters are taken from Indian history, romance, and epic, and from the 
mythology and religious literature and legends, as well as from the life of the people around them. Their signi- 
ficance lies in their distinctive Indianness. They are, however, by no means free from European and Japanese 
influence. The work is full of refinement and subtlety in colour, and of a love of all things Indian; but 
contrasted with the Ajanta and Mughal and Rajput paintings, which have in part inspired it, it is frequently 
lacking in strength. 
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The paintings of the Calcutta School have been lavishly praised, and severely criticised, both in India and in 
England. This, at least, shows that they are of some significance. In England the severest criticism has come, 
not from old-fashioned and narrow-minded or academic critics, but from such writers as Mr. Roger Fry, whose 
appreciation of classic Oriental art, whether of India or the Far East, is most profound.’ Mr. Fry writes: ‘ Such 
pictures as that of the ‘ Siddhas of the Upper Air’ show that, however anxiously these artists strive to adopt the 
formule of their ancestors, the spirit that comes to expression is that of the American magazine illustrator. 
Nothing, indeed, could provide a:stronger proof of the profound corruption which contact with European ideas 
has created in Oriental taste than these well-intentioned but regrettable drawings.” This criticism is, so far as it 
goes, fairly justified. Most of the Calcutta paintings are graceful; but they are too often sentimental in con- 
ception, weak in drawing, and tamasic (gloomy) in colouring. This especially applies to the mythological and heroic 
subjects. None can portray the gods but those who have themselves seen them ; to modern India, the gods are 
shadowy and unreal. They seem too barbaric, too irrelevant, for the belief of minds enlightened by the wisdom of 
the West; and though to the Calcutta painters themselves, their own belief seems real, their work inevitably 
reveals the extent to which they are affected by the modern attitude. They have been too anxious to make 
beautiful pictures, and too little moved by sheer necessity to see them. Again, the colouring of the Calcutta 
pictures, especially the later, Japan-influenced, work of Mr. Tagore, is so low in tone as often to make the 
very subject of the picture hard to decipher. This is as far as possible a departure from the pure clean colour 
schemes of earlier Indian art, and although its vagueness lends charm to the treatment of certain subjects, it is no 
true way to express mystery or wonder. 

Turning now to India, we shall find that the criticism there applied to the work of the Calcutta school is 
practically negligible, since it has been confined to unessential matters, such as deficiencies of draughtsmanship 
in respect of perspective and the science of representation generally. These are aspects of illustration in which 
the Calcutta painters took no special interest, and are of subordinate importance by comparison with the question 
of their success or failure in expression. 

The East, however, at the very moment when its real greatness is becoming apparent to the West, is losing 
its hold upon its own treasure. A recent writer in the Atheneum (Oct. 7th, 1911) already clearly perceives this 
tendency. Admitting the superiority of Eastern to Western art in the past, he finds the reason for it in the fact 
that ‘‘In the East men have ever set the emotional above the practical life, and the artists have excelled in 
expressing the very essence of material things because they expressed what they felt, instead of representing 
what the ordinary man sees.” 

But the present is no time for complacency on this account, for the pendulum is swinging the other way. 
The same writer, speaking of the “vulgarity of sentiment, flashiness of execution, and ape-like imitation” in 
much modern Japanese painting, remarks: ‘‘ Few observant people will deny that there are signs of an awakening 
in Europe. The times are great with the birth of some new thing. A spiritual renaissance may be at hand. 
Meanwhile . . . Japan is ‘forging ahead.’ Already she has set her hand to the task of civilising, that is to 
say, Europeanising China—just at the moment when Europe is coming to loathe her own grossness. Time is 
the master of paradox. Who shall say what surprises are too fantastic for his contriving? Can the classic 
distinction between East and West... be after all mutable? Is the unchanging East changeable?.. . 
London may yet be the spiritual capital of the world, while Asia—rich in all that gold can buy and guns can 
give . . . glorious in all material glories—postures, complacent and obtuse, before a Europe content in the 
possession of all that matters.” This, at least, is taking place in India; and movements like that of the Calcutta 
artists are, as yet, too local, and too little intensely passionate to suffice to hold back the destroying tendencies. 
All the more on this account we ought to expect and demand much from them; for the principal lack in modern 
Indian art is due to the non-existence of an educated public wanting or understanding art at all. The “‘ English- 
educated ” Indian public (so-called) wants only to be amused and interested, while the political section wants only 
to possess and does not think of giving. 

So much for unsympathetic criticism. It may be conceded that there is essential truth in what has been thus 
said. But there are some things to be considered which are therein overlooked. In the first place, whatever 
else it may or may not signify, at least the work of the Calcutta painters and its partial acceptance in India, marks 
a revolution in taste, a reaction from the absolute banality and vulgarity of the formerly admired works. Those 
who are familiar with the nature of the influence of European upon Indian art during the nineteenth century, and 
the squalid uninspiring and wholly foreign character of Indian education, making Indians strangers in their own 
country, can only wonder at the possibility of even so much reaction as has taken place during the last ten years. 
Nor can those fairly judge the work of the Calcutta school, who do not make themselves personally acquainted 
with its atedzers, and all the young enthusiasm which is there spent in serious effort to find some effective means 
of escape from a state of esthetic stagnation far worse than the Early Victorian, with which the English Pre- 
Raphaelites had to deal. Again, amongst the actual paintings produced, there are some of real achievement and 
high promise. The earlier work (e.g., the illustrations to the Life of Krishna) of Mr. Tagore himself is full of 
movement and colour. Mr. Venkata Appa’s “ Earth Goddess offering sandals to Rama” and “ Sankaracharya 
and the Toddy-man” are really beautiful and naively expressive, and Asit Kumar's larger paintings of Krishna as 
a baby are straightforward and unaffected, and their colour fresh. Moreover, these painters care only for Indian 
subject matter and sentiment, and this is an essential preliminary for any true revival of Indian painting or 
sculpture, since no art which is insincere can ever be great. The whole Calcutta movement has also done much 





‘ What,” asks Mr. Fry, “ will be the effect upon Western art of the amazing revelations of these last twenty years? One can scarcely doubt that it will be 
almost wholly good. When once the cultivated public has grown accustomed to the restraint, the economy of means, the exquisite perfection of quality, of the 
masterpieces of Eastern art, it will, one may hope, refuse to have anything more to say to the vast mass of modern Western painting. And then, perhaps, our artists 
will develop a new conscience, will throw over all the cumbrous machinery of merely curious representation, and will seek to portray only the essential elements of 
things. In thus purifying pictorial art, in freeing it from all that has not immediately expressive power, Western artists will be merely returning to their own long 
forgotten tradition. The greatest practical value of Eastern art for us lies in the fact that those essential principles which, in our thirst for verisimilitude, we have 
overlaid, have been upheld with far greater constancy by the artists of the East.” 
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to secure protection and adequate appreciation for the masterpieces of the older schools, and some of its members 
have done excellent work in making copies of the frescoes at Ajanta. 

A great responsibility now rests upon the members of the Calcutta group, and upon the public for whom 
they work. What has been accomplished constitutes, considering the very adverse conditions obtaining in India 
a few years ago, and to almost the same extent at the present day, is much; but it is not what the world has a 
right to expect from India. 

IQII. ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS AND GENERAL NOTES. 


The first six illustrations are devoted to the Ajanta and Stein Collections. The seventh is probably a con- 
temporary picture showing an incident in the life of the Emperor Humayun. 


Plate 7.—The personage and the incident which are represented in this picture were apparently regarded 
by contemporary artists as of much importance. 

Three separate pictures, all differing to some extent from each other, have been sent to recent Exhibitions. 
The first two were shown in the Mohamedan Exhibition at Munich in 1910, and the third at the Crystal Palace. 
The first is described as an Indian miniature of the 18th century. It was sent from Stockholm (No. 989). 
It is very similar to the third, except that small trees are introduced into the background; but there are two 
inscriptions in Persian, near the head of the principal figure, to the effect that it represents the Emperor Babar 
(Babar Badshah, the latter word being the Indian form of the Persian—Padshah). 

Picture two (No. 948) was one of an Indian series sent from London, and is described as being of the 
17th and 18th centuries. It differs from the third in having a somewhat different large tree, but no rocks, and 
in the background is a field with walls and low hills behind them. 

The third picture, which was purchased in Jeypore, has been chosen for illustration. Having seen all the 
pictures, or photographs of them, I am of opinion that it is of better execution in all respects than the others. 
The artist's name was Hashim, probably the same as Mir Hashim, one of the painters of the time of the 
Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-1658). Mr. Vincent Smith reproduces several of the portraits by this artist, one of 
which, he says, was among six in a British Museum album (MS. Add. 18,801), which were singled out for 
particular admiration by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1788. 

Until I saw the second Munich picture, I believed No. 3 represented an incident in the life of the Emperor 
Humayun, and, in spite of the Persian inscription, am inclined to adhere to that opinion for the following reasons. 
The portrait is more like the accepted ones of Humayun than those of Babar, and in particular the reproductions 
(1909) in Lieut.-Colonel F. G. Talbot’s Memoirs of Babar, which were copied from an old Persian manuscript in 
the British Museum.! Secondly, careful comparison with the portraits of both Emperors in Plate 12, Part 118, 
and in Plate 8 of the present number of the Journal of Indian Art, seems decidedly in favour of my views. The 
inscription on the Stockholm picture is no proof of accuracy. It may have been written at a later date, and there 
is a similar mistake on a portrait of Jahangir in the British Museum. Dr. Burnett, Keeper of the Oriental 
Printed Books and MSS. in the British Museum, has been good enough to examine the picture with me, and to 
agree that my opinion seems to be sound.’ 

There were incidents in the lives of both Emperors which may have served to be singled out for special 
representation, but the Emperor Humayun's exile was singularly impressive, because it was at that time the great 
Emperor Akbar was born. The following is the history of that most suggestive incident :— 

The Emperor Humayun (who succeeded his father Babar, the conqueror of India, in 1526) was defeated 
and driven out of the country by the Afghan chief, Sher Shah, in 1540. Humayun took refuge with Tahmasp, 
the Shah of Persia. He was not successful in regaining his sovereignty until 1555, and died from an accident in 
1556. His son Akbar succeeded him. The late Mr. E. Smith, in Volume VI. of the Journal of /ndian Art, 
narrated the story of Humayun’s flight which was told by his faithful ewer-bearer, Jauhar, who accompanied 
him. In 1542, a little party of seven or eight horsemen and a few camels wearily journeyed over the sands of 
Sind until they reached Umarkot, near Tata, where on October 14th Akbar, the greatest of the Moguls, was 
born, under the shade of an ara tree.? The fugitives then fled up the Bolan Pass, and it is there perhaps the 
scene of our illustration may be placed. The picture is somewhat Chinese in its representation of rocks, though 
Persian in most respects. 

At the Munich Exhibition of Mohamedan Art in 1910, a large number of Turkish, Persian and Indian 
miniature paintings was exhibited. 


Plate 8.—-Portraits of Timur Shah and some of his Mogul descendants who were Emperors of India. From 
copies of originals now in the possession of Rajput Princes. 1. Timur (Tamerlane), 1369-1500; invaded India 
1398. 2. Babar; conquered India 1526; died 1530. 3. Humayun; died 1556. 4. Akbar; 1556-1605. 
5. Jahangir; 1605-1627. 6. Shah Jahan; 1627-1659. 7. Aurangzeb; 1659-1707. 8. Mohamad Shah; 
1719-1748. 9. Mohamad Akbar II.; 1806-1837. 


1 Or, 3,714, fols. 270-1. Battle scenes illustrating the Memoirs of the Emperor, by Hindu artists, about 1600. Indian Moghul school, but archaistic. Brit. 
Museum label.) ‘I'he pictures in this work are of the same style as those in the Jeypore Razmnamah. 


2 There is a good portrait of Humayun, with which we compared the selected picture, in MS. Add. 18,801 (a.D. 1651-2) of the British Museum, from which 
Mr. V. Smith’s Plate CX XIV. and Fig. 253 (by Mir Hashim) were taken. These were amongst the six portraits commended by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


3 Perhaps the Calotropis gigantea, a desert shrub, which would be almost a tree in the desert. 
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Plate 9.—The birth of Mirza Salim (a.p. 1569), eldest son of Akbar the Great, afterwards Jahangir. 
Scene outside the door of the birth chamber, the astrologer casting the horoscope of the future Emperor; on a 
blue border with gilt lilies and other flowers; at the back an illuminated manuscript. Lent by Colonel Hanna. 
Sold at Sotheby’s for £18. The horoscope was cast by Maulana Cand, who had also calculated the nativity of 
his father, in the 14th year of Akbar (a.D. 1569). The horoscopes of Jahangir and Shah Jahan were under 
Libra, and that of Akbar was, according to the best authorities, under Virgo. (Beveridge’s Translations of the 
Akbarnama). 

There is a double picture in the Indian Museum Akbarnama representing the birth of Prince Salim. The left- 
hand portion represents the rejoicings of Akbar on receiving the news. An astrologer appears to be reading his 
report, and many persons are rejoicing. The artists were Kisu Major and Chatra. In the left (No. 163, by 
Kisu Major and Dharm Das) we have the birth chamber. These Akbarnama pictures differ entirely from 
Plate 9. 


Plate 10.—Durbar of the Emperor Jahangir, who reigned from 1605 to 1627. Lent by Ratan Tata, Esq. 
This most interesting picture shows the famous red rail (in this instance gilt) within which the royal family and 
the grandees of the highest rank stood. The Durbar was held in camp. Sir Thomas Roe describes such 
an assembly. 


Plate 11.—a. Alamgir I. (Aurungzib), 1658-1707. An oval half-length profile portrait, the head surrounded 
by a nimbus; mounted on an old German end-paper with stamped gilt design, on an orange coloured ground ; 
Delhi work, 18th century. It was sold at Sotheby’s on 29th March for £10. 64. The Empress Nur Jahan, ‘‘ The 
Light of the World,” the wife of the Emperor Jahangir. Three-quarter length profile portrait, standing at a 
balcony with a rolled curtain overhead ; mounted on a drab paper with symmetrical gilt design. Sotheby’s list ; 
sold for £10. The above were lent to the Exhibition by Colonel Hanna. 


Plate 12.—The Taking down from the Cross and Entombment of Christ. Mr. Vincent Smith, on pages 
463 and 472 of his History of Fine Art in India, observes that “ Biblical subjects were frequently treated, and 
were especially favoured by the royal family, who used them for palace decoration at both Fathpur-Sikri and 
Lahore.” He adds that the pictures are not usually equal to those devoted to topics more congenial to the 
artists. He mentions two artists of Akbar’s time who painted Christian subjects, viz., Ustad Maskin and the 
elder Kesu or Kesava Das (a.p. 1558). The late Mr. Edmund W. Smith, in his report of the Moghul 
Architecture of Fathpur-Stkri (1898), Vol. IV., pages 39 to 44, quotes Mr. Blochmann’s translation of the 
Ain-i-Akbari on the religious views of Akbar, and especially Badaoni’s reasons which led the emperor to renounce 
Islam. That Musalman author remarks as follows :—‘‘ His Majesty firmly believed in the truths of the Christian 
religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of Jesus, ordered Prince Murad to take a few lessons in Christianity 
by way of auspiciousness, and charged Abul Fazl to translate the gospel.” Reference is made by Mr. Vincent 
Smith to the acquisition of the works of European artists by Akbar, and Mr. E. Smith says he possessed views 
of Roman Catholic buildings. In the beautiful little album of Dara Shikoh, which is now in the India Office 
Library, there are several Christian pictures. Others are to be found in the Johnson Collection in the same 
Institution. The subject of the influence of Europe on Persian and Indian art is too large to be discussed at 
length on the present occasion. 


Plate 13.—Tortures of the Damned in Hell and the Pleasures of Heaven. The ideas, out of which the 
descriptions of the joys of heaven, and more particularly the trials of the wicked in purgatory or hell arise, are 
doubtless connected with the doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls. The judgment of the 
ancient Egyptians, according to Dr. Budge,’ took place at midnight, and the righteous were rewarded by eternal 
happiness, but the condemned were doomed to annihilation and not everlasting punishment. The views of the 
Egyptians somewhat changed in later days, but there is no evidence of purgatory. The place of the Babylonian 
dead was one of wretchedness and misery, a region of those ‘‘ whose bread is dust, whose food is mud, who see 
not the light.” The Indians do not seem to have been influenced either by these ancient faiths, nor by those of 
the Chinese. Nor, indeed, until a later period does there appear to have been any very vivid belief in death and 
immortality. Mr. Talboys Wheeler (Vol. II, of the History of /ndia) observes that the later Rishis, or sages, 
‘certainly believed in the existence of the soul after death, and in places of reward and punishment to which the 
soul would be adjudged according to its merits or demerits. The Kshatriyas (warrior caste), on the other hand, 
exulted in a belief in a material heaven, a heaven of all the Vedic gods, with Indra and Indrani as supreme 
rulers—a heaven of celestial nymphs, ambrosial nectar and choice viands.” This is the heaven of Indra shown 
to Arjuna in Plate 14(a). They also believed in a place of purgatory and of ghosts to be propitiated, as did the 
Southern Turanians. Mr. Wheeler remarks that the doctrine of the transmigration of souls after death finds no 
expression in the Vedic Hymns, and that it appears to have grown out of the mysteries of death and reproduction 
which were associated with the worship of the serpent and of the /zmgam. If life was followed by death, so death 
might be followed by a new life, the soul entering a new body either of a human being or of an animal. The 
ancient religion of Egypt, he adds, was evidently derived from the same materialistic source, and had developed 
into a belief that the soul was immortal and after a time passed into another body. The Brahmans, at a later 
date, taught that each successive existence was a reward or punishment, exactly proportioned to the good or evil 
deeds that had been performed in previous existences, and so the chain of transmigrations extended over the 
whole range of animated beings, and was practically eternal, though the soul might, if sufficiently purified, return 
to the Supreme Spirit. This dogma seemed to remove every difficulty connected with the injustice of the gods; 
but, although it influences the modern Hindu, its full effect was felt by the Buddhists and Jains. 


1A Guide to the Egyptian Collections of the British Museum, 1909, by E. A. Wallis Budge. 
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The whole system of different heavens of the gods, in which men dwelt as long as their religious merit was 
remembered, and of the punishments in hell, which were nicely adapted to the special faults of the departed, arose 
out of these doctrines. Moreover, it was especially the ascetic system of the Hindus which drove men into a 
half-insane, meditative frame of mind which led many leaders to speculate in the most minute manner on the 
suitability of the awards to the good or bad actions of the individual. Medizval conceptions followed on the 
same lines. For example, in Isaac D'Israeli’s Curzosities of Literature reference is made to Oldham’s Satzres 
upon the Jesuits, in which he alludes to treatises and topographical descriptions of Hell, Purgatory, and even 
Heaven, which “ were once the favourite researches among certain zealous defenders of the Romish Church, who 
exhausted their ink-horns in building up a Hell to their own taste or for particular purposes.” Dante, in his 
/nferno, pictures his contemporaries in that region. D Israeli refers to a Gothic vision of Charles the Bold of 
the places of punishment and the happiness of the just. He was hustled by demons up mountains of fire, from 
whence issued lakes and streams of burning metals. Here he saw the souls of the men who had served his 
father and brothers plunged up to the hairs of their heads, or as far as their chins. The place was full of great 
dragons, large scorpions, and serpents of a strange species ; dragons hurried on, who sought to devour him, and 
even his own father was placed in a boiling bath. Early Mohamedan ideas, as expressed in the Koran, were of 
the same character. 

“Some of them believe on the prophet and some turn aside from him—the flame of Hell is their sufficing punishment! ”’ 

“Those who disbelieve our signs we will in the end cast into the fire; so oft as their skins shall be well burnt, we will 

change them for fresh skins, that they may taste the torment. Verily God is Mighty, Wise!” 
Koran, Sura 1V.—“ Women.” 
‘‘ But for him who shall be of those who treat the prophets as deceivers, 
And of the erring, 
His entertainment shall be of scalding water, 
And the broiling of hell-fire.’—Koran, Sura LVI.—“ The Inevitable.” 

The European medizval conception! of the Tortures of the Damned in Hell is very well illustrated in the 
painted glass windows in old churches. The most famous example in England is doubtless the great west 
window in the church of St. Mary the Virgin at Fairford, a town in East Gloucestershire. The principal 
attraction of the church is its beautiful windows which, in the opinion of Mr. Winston, an authority on the subject 
of stained glass, ‘are, perhaps, the best specimens, and the greatest number existiag in England of the sixteenth 
century.” The famous Flemish master, Van Dyck, remarked of them that “many of the figures were so 
exquisitely done that they could not be exceeded by the best pencil.” It is believed that the windows were filled 
with the glass between 1493 and 1505, and that it came from abroad and was Flemish in origin, though there are 
pure English details. Mr. Lewis Day on this point, however, observes that “It is within the bounds of possibility 
that the Fairford glass may have been executed in England ; if so, Flemish or German painters certainly had a 
hand in it.” And again: ‘‘ Down to the 16th century no subject was impossible to the designer” ; for, as he says 
a little earlier, ‘‘ There is something very interesting in the simple-heartedness with which the medizval artist would 
attack a subject quite impossible of artistic realisations.” The Indian picture of this subject was painted later in the 
sixteenth century, but the ideas in the East and West seem to have been very similar. The great west window at 
Fairford, the most splendid of all, is the one which concerns us. It represents the Last Judgment. Such windows 
are sometimes called ‘“‘ Doom” windows. In the lower division St. Michael separates the just from the wicked. 
He is weighing the good and the bad, and the latter are turned back into Hell, the horrors of which, in the words 
of Taunt’s account of the church, “are very vividly rendered, the damned being hurried off by most hideous 
demons.” The following additional short extracts from the description will suffice for comparison with the Indian 
picture :—‘‘ One of the lost is being scourged by a devil from above. Near the last is a greyish-purple demon 
carrying off a woman on his shoulders. . . . Higher is a frightful monster of dull olive, approaching to a sea-green 
hue, and long tail, but with head of fiery tint. We see a woman being wheeled off in a wheelbarrow by a horned 
blue devil, hideous, but frightfully real and full of life. This is said to represent a woman wheeled to Hell for 
scolding her husband. Near this last woman is a blue devil harnessed to a cart in which rides a figure. In the 
same panel a purple demon carries off a woman upon his back, and with a chain drags after him a man whose 
face expresses the most abject misery. The principal demon is scaly like a fish. The legs and claws of the 
creature are seen below amid horrid crawling creatures. Near the highest head of the scaly monster is a cauldron, 
purple at the top, in which, with a good light, two figures of the lost may be seen.” Another demon is working 
hard to turna rack. There is a furnace with a figure appearing from an aperture. Near the top of the panel 
are figures in carmine, impaled in agony. Lewis Day, to whom reference has already been made, in his 
Windows, a book about stained and painted glass, has a special chapter on Story Windows, and in particular on 
the Last Judgment or Doom Windows. The subject, he observes, allowed the artist freedom of imagination, and 
it gave him scope for fancy, humour and colour. The portion of the window which is devoted to perdition is 
most attractive. For that division the designer of the Fairford windows reserved his richest and most glowing 

1 About the time Akbar’s artists were engaged ‘upon the illustrations of the Razmnamah, and especially in producing such plates as 5, Bhima’s Fight with the 
Demon Hidimba; 51, Karna’s Fight with Ghatotkacha and his assistants; 98, the Sixth Adventure of the White Horse; and, above all, Nos. 132-136, the famous 
Descent into Hell illustrated in this number of the Journal (Plate 13), two famous artists of the Flemish School were painting pictures with grotesque figures of a 
similar kind to those depicted by the Indian artists. It would be curious if we could prove any connection between the two schools. The artists, who were born at 
Antwerp, where I saw the two following works in the Royal Museum of Art, were Floris Vrient or De Vriendt (1518 to 1570) and his pupil, Martin de Vos, who 
was also born at Antwerp in 1532 and died in 1603. In his picture, No. 112, ‘he Engelenval (fallen angels), painted in 1554 by De Vriendt, Michael the Arch- 
angel fights Lucifer in the shape of a dragon and attended by his followers, who are changed into hideous monsters. Many of the figures have the heads of animals 
and their limbs terminated in large claws. ‘The colouring is very rich. Martin De Vos, in No. 103, “The ‘temptation of Saint Anthony,’’ represents the Saint 
borne upward by a flight of devils in all sorts of monstrous shapes. ‘here are human beings with animals’ heads and birds with men’s heads. ‘The colouring is 
also very rich. ‘lhere are, moreover, in the famous Antwerp Gallery, a painting of St. Luke, the artist Evangelist of the Gospels, by each of the above artists, and 
in each case in the background is a man grinding colours. (Nos. 114 and 88.) We have here indications, perhaps, of the permanency of the colours of the early 
Flemish and Indian painters, all of whom took the trouble to have their pigments prepared in their own presence, if they did not prepare them themselves. 
It is not impossible that pictures from Europe were imported into India in Akbar’s time, because we are told by Sir 'homas Roe that they were in demand 


at the time of his own Embassy in 1615, ten years after the Emperor’s death. However this may be, it is interesting to note how similar work was done at the end 
of the 16th century in Europe and in India. 
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colours. In a window at St. Etienne, Beauvais, there is a quite unforgettable picture of a woman struggling in 
the clutches of an evil one. The Doom window at this church is particularly rich, and at the same time grotesque 
in its treatment of the subject. These curious medizval conceptions are to be found in stone and wooden 
carvings and in illuminated manuscripts ; but perhaps the Indian ideas of the subject are most closely followed in 
stained glass, hence the reason for dwelling upon it. The Fairford subjects are reproduced in the Razmnamah 
plates and many others are added. Not only are the colours as glowing, but the expressions of the faces of the 
damned are, if anything, more skilfully delineated and are only equalled, if not surpassed, by those of the 
tormenters. . The horrors of hell as conceived by the ignorant are even more graphically depicted. They are 
described in verse by the late Sir Edwin Arnold in his /ndian /dylls. He translated the account in the 
Swargarohana Parva, or eighteenth chapter of the Mahabharata; but the artists, whose illustrations we reproduce, 
of course interpreted the story in accordance with the ideas which prevailed in their own times, that is, at the end 
of the seventeenth century. Crucifixion was a punishment among the Burmese. There are several examples of 
it in the Mogul pictures. The stocks and logs for fastening the hands of criminals were in common use in India 
until quite recent times.’ 


The Jain conception of Hell (or, more exactly, of the series of hells, usually represented as seven or eight) 
shows an exact apportionment of punishment to the crime which has been committed, and some of these 
misdoings (though, according to European ideas, of a comparatively trivial nature) are looked upon by the 
Hindus, both orthodox and heterodox, as of the deepest dye. Thus, for example, one of the lowest Jain Hells 
is inhabited by women who are drawn over and over again by demons in a machine into fine wire, because they 
told lies to their husbands. The Brahmanical Hindu represents the King Yudhishthira, however, as being 
condemned to the torture of seeing the sufferings of his brothers in hell because he on one occasion by 
his silence consented to a lie. A man who has sawn green timber in this world is doomed to be sawn in pieces. 
One who has tormented birds is continually pecked by cocks with red-hot beaks of brass; and he who slays a 
wild beast is for ever torn to fragments by devilish tigers or wild dogs. The different heavens of the Jains are 
filled with people who sit in temples and meditate for ever. In those of the Brahmanical Hindu the inhabitants 
are entertained with dancing by the celestial nymphs or Apsaras, or with music by the Gandarvas, or musicians 
of Heaven. At the Jeypore Exhibition the Jain ideas of both Heaven and Hell were realistically carved on a 
huge slab of marble. In the Jeypore Razmnamah we have, besides our plates representing Hell, a picture of the 
Heaven of Indra, or Swarga, in which its lord himself is enthroned in the way just described. He sits on a 
throne in most beautiful gardens. The reader will remember that similar joys are reserved in the Mohamedan 
Heaven, but, owing to the objection to represent the human figure, are rarely, if ever, depicted by the Musalman 
artist. The Mohamedan ideas of Hell seem to have been most in the minds of the Razmnamah artists when 
they produced their picture. Zwemer states, in his /s/am, a Challenge to Faith, that the Moslem Hell is seven- 
fold. ‘‘All the wealth of Arabic vocabulary is exhausted in describing the terrors of the lost, and Dante’s 
‘Inferno’ is a summer-garden compared with the Jehanam of Islam. It is terribly hot, its fuel are men and 
stones, its drink liquid fires, the clothes of the inhabitants burning pitch, while serpents and scorpions sting their 
victims.” The Hindu, however, only remains in his Heaven until his religious merit is worn out. The 
reappearance on earth of a king who was said to be in this condition is represented in the Mahabharata, but he 
was fortunate enough to be allowed to return, as it was found that his good deeds were still remembered. Stories 
and myths of this kind give ample scope to the Indian artist for the display of his powers. The following are a 
few of those which were shown at the Crystal Palace (not reproduced). They are taken from the Razmnamah, 
the Persian version of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 


Story or Nata anp Damayanti.2—Nala and Damayanti, on hearing each other’s praises, desired to wed ; 
but the great Vedic gods, Indra, Agni, Varuna and Yama—the lords respectively of Heaven, Fire, Water and 
Death—attended at the marriage-choice tournament, or Swayamvara, which was held by Damayanti’s father in 
honour of the lady. They all took the form of Nala, so that the fair one could not distinguish him. When, however, 
she prayed them to reveal the signs of their divinity, saying, ‘Gods were for worship and men for marriage,” 
they consented. These signs were that the feet of the gods did not touch the earth, their forms cast no shadow, 
nor did they wink with their eyelids—all of which are marks of spiritual and not corporeal forms. The marriage 
took place, but many sufferings followed, owing to Nala’s love of gambling. The artist, Tulsi, represents the 
Swayamvara. Damayanti sits in a dome-topped palanquin of the artist’s own day, and two parrots, birds of love, 
and pairs of butterflies (emblematic of affection) hover closely near a fruitful Banyan or Indian fig-tree. 


Story oF THE De Luce [Plate 14 (4) |.—When the earth was destroyed by water at the end of a Kalpa or 
age, Brahma (or Vishnu) appeared as a great fish and directed Manu, a great sage, to build a ship in which he 
was to collect representatives of men, and of all oviparous and viviparous creatures, where they remained until the 
‘flood subsided, the vessel being attached to a horn of the fish. Daswant and Kanha, the artists, have got over 
difficulties in an ingenious manner. The sides of the boat are open so that we can see the inmates, and a great 
tree planted in the centre gives support and protection to the birds who sit in its branches. 


1 Mr. Norman Pearson, in his Society Sketches in the XVIIIth Century (Ed. Arnold, 1911), under the heading “A Male Blue-Stocking,” refers at length to 
the ideas of Soame Jenyns (his hero) on the transmigration of souls, He defended his belief on the grounds of its justice, its utility, and its solution of the difficulty 
of animal suffering. Reference is made to these in the Journal because he exceeds even the Jains in his views as to the adaptation of future lives to the failings of 
past ones. ‘l'hus, he says, transmigration is just, ‘“ because it provides a means whereby men may suffer in one life the injuries which they have inflicted in another,” 
as, for example, ‘sportsmen, who have entertained themselves with the miseries and destruction of innocent animals, may be terrified and murdered in the shapes of 
hares, partridges and woodcocks. . . . It ls useful, because under it all the burdensome though necessary oflices of life will be thrown upon those who by their 
previous misconduct may have deserved them. Thus... mighty conquerors, who have laid waste the world by their swords, may be obliged, by a small alteration 
in sex and situation, to contribute to its repeopling by the qualms of breeding and the pains of childbirth.” Jenyns’ elaboration of his arguments are most amusing, 
especially when he expresses his satisfaction on his being only executioner of the strictest justice when he gallops a horse who probably in a former life was a Newgate 
turnkey, or eats a roasted lobster who might a few years before have been a Dutchman at Amboyna. 


? Translated in verse by Dean Milman and Sir Edwin Arnold; in prose by Mr. Bruce and others. 
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Story oF Raja INDRAYUMNA (not reproduced).—He was a king, a saint, who attained heaven by his great 
merit, and he was happy until it was alleged that his good deeds were no longer remembered. Two angels were 
sent with him to earth to see whether this was true or not. In turn they met the oldest sage, an owl, a crane and 
a tortoise, all of whom are symbols of age. Only the last-named recollected the king, who had dug the tank in 
which he lived. Thereupon Indrayumna was taken back to heaven. Lal and Lalu, Akbar’s artists, show us a 
beautiful tank filled with lotuses, on the edges of which the different characters are seen hearing the testimony of 
the tortoise. 


Story or Raja Pritui (Plate 14 (d@).—Venu, a powerful ruler, was puffed up with pride on which 
account the sages destroyed him with their curses ; but soon regretted having done so, because the earth could 
not get on without a king. They therefore rubbed his corpse until they extracted from his left leg his vices in 
the form of the ancestor of the low castes of Hindus, and from his right arm King Prithi, the first anointed king 
of men, who represented Venu’s virtues. This interesting case of massage, an ancient variation of Stevenson's 
story of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, is very realistically pictured by Daswant and Miskina. 


The pleasant story of Chandrahasa and Bikya will be illustrated in No. 121 of the Journal. 


One of the most beautiful of these stories is told by Sir Edwin Arnold in his /ndian /dylls. It is entitled 
‘Savitri, or Love and Death.” Savitri, a charming princess, was married to Satyavan, a perfect prince, doomed 
to die within a year. One day in the forest Yama, the Lord of Death, appeared to claim his victim. 

“.. . the gloomy god fitted his noose, 

And forced forth from the Prince the soul of him— 

Subtile, a thumb in length.” 
Savitri prayed for the release of her lord with such fervour that Yama consented to grant one boon, and then 
another, until at last he finally yielded to her great wish by granting her her husband’s life. The artist Tara 
represents a beautiful forest in which Savitri prays Yama, a winged figure, to release the soul, which is shown as 
a small mannikin inside Satyavan’s body attached to a string which the god is gently pulling. In the distance is 
seen a city. According to the Vedas, the soul of a man is supposed to be about the size of a thumb.! 

Mr. Vincent A. Smith has reproduced an illustration of the following story, the original of which is in the 
Jeypore Razmnamah. This, perhaps the most beautiful of all the Razmnamah pictures, was painted by Basawan. 

Abridgment of the one hundred and ninety-second section of the Markandeya-Samasya of the Vana Parva 
of the Mahabharata (Pratap Chandra Roy’s translation). 

Markandeya told the following story to the Pandavas to illustrate the greatness of the Brahmanas :—Once 
upon a time King Parikshit of the race of Ikshaku in Ayodhya went a-hunting, and was lost in the great forest. 
Seeing a beautiful tank he bathed in it, and then sat beside the water. He heard sweet strains of music and 
shortly discovered that they proceeded from a beautiful maiden who was gathering flowers close by. He con- 
versed with her and became so infatuated that he asked her to be his wife. She consented on the one condition 
that he should never make her cast her eyes upon water. He agreed and they were married, and as soon as his 
followers arrived, they proceeded to his capital, where they enjoyed each other's society so much that the king 
neglected his business. The minister-in-chief soon found out that the queen had only married the king on the 
condition of never being asked to look at water. On hearing these words, he caused an artificial forest to be 
made and a tank to be dug in a secluded spot on one of its sides. He had the water well covered with a net 
of pearls. On some pretext he induced the king and his wife to wander in this forest. When thoroughly 
fatigued, the king withdrew into a bower, from whence he beheld the tank. Unthinkingly he said to his wife, 
‘Do thou plunge into the water.” She did so and was lost to view and did not reappear. The king ordered the 
water to be removed. When this had been done, a frog was seen sitting at the mouth of a hole. The enraged 
king immediately gave orders for a general slaughter of the frogs. Fear entered into their hearts and they 
represented the matter to their sovereign, who, in the disguise of an ascetic, visited Parikshit and begged him to 
spare the poor frogs. Parikshit, who believed the frogs had swallowed his wife, refused to have mercy, whereupon 
Ayu, the king of the frogs, said, ‘‘ Your wife is my daughter Susobhana. She has indeed used you badly, as she 
has many other lovers.” Parikshit, however, still desired to have her, and Ayu consented to their reunion, but in 
great wroth thus spoke to his daughter, “Since thou hast deceived many kings, thy offspring will prove 
disrespectful to Brahmanas.” Parikshit was filled with joy and bowing down to the king of the frogs, reverenced 
him in due form and thanked him for the boon which he had bestowed upon him. Parikshit and his wife were 
very happy and soon they had three sons, in favour of the eldest of whom the king abdicated and then retired to 
the forest. The sage Markandeya proceeded to relate the adventures of the sons and stories of their disrespect 
to Brahmanas. 

This story is not unlike that of Melusina, the water fay, an account of whom is given at length by Mr. 
Baring-Gould in his Curious Myths of the Middle Ages. She married Count Raymond on condition that she 
should be allowed to spend her Saturdays in complete seclusion. One day her husband disobeyed her and found, 
on looking through the keyhole of her bathroom, that she was sporting in the water in the form of a woman 
whose lower half had been changed into the form of a fish. Still he did not lose her, until an accident led to her 
discovering that he knew how her Saturdays were employed, and to his cursing her ; she then disappeared. 

Mr. Baring-Gould refers to many similar stories, such, for example, as that of Undine, the water sprite, who 
‘marries a knight on condition that he is never false to her and never brings her near a river. He breaks his 
engagement and loses her. The author also refers to the Indian stories of Urvasi and Puravaras, and of Vidu- 
shaka and Bhadra, which are, however, less like that of the frog king’s daughter, as there is no mention of water. 
He traces back many of these myths to the Dagon of the Philistines, to the Oannes of the Chaldeans, and to 
Mylitta, the Semitic goddess of moisture. The whole account is very interesting. 


1 Katha-Upanishad IV. 2, 12; Swetaswartan-Upanishad 1II., 13.. (Selections from the Upanishads. Madras: The Christian Literary Society. Republished 
verbatim from the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society.) 
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Tue Ramayana.—In Akbar’s work the oldest of the two great epics is included as one of the episodes. In 
both poems, besides the episodes, the artists, who were the most famous of the emperor’s time, illustrated the 
principal events of the wars which are described in the two works. In the Ramayana, the whole story of 
the life of Rama, a famous incarnation of Vishnu, including his war to recover his wife Sita from her abductor, 
Ravana, King of Lanka (or Ceylon) is told, and gives ample scope for delineating the doings of gods, demons 
and men. Similarly, the Homeric combats of the heroes of the Great War in ancient India, the subject of the 
Mahabharata, admit of the exercise of much skill and imagination. Animals, birds and monsters; cities and 
priests ; tanks, rivers and the sea; and even heaven and hell, are painted in the most realistic manner with 
considerable talent and great daring. The principal characters are dressed and armed, and the buildings are 
drawn in the style of the age in which they were painted, and sometimes two different scenes are shown, in the 
ancient manner of Europe, in one picture. In other works of a later time, perhaps more flagrant anachronisms 
may be seen ; as, for example, a famous copy of the Gulistan of Shaikh Sadi, which was painted about 60 years 
ago at Ulwar. Ina copy of one of its illustrations, for instance, which was at the Exhibition, we see the British 
Union Jack and soldiers of the East India Company in an early Persian scene. 

In the large collection which was lent by the Secretary of State for India, there were several other works 
which show the ample field for illustration possessed by Mohamedans of the less strict class, and especially by the 
Shiahs, or the followers of Ali, in Persia and Lucknow. To these we may add the Sunnis, who torm the great 
majority of the followers of Mohamed in the Peninsula, except indeed under the ultra-orthodox sovereign 
Aurangzeb. The views of the greatest of all the Moguls, the Emperor Akbar, are recorded for us by Abul Fazl, 
his minister, in the Ain-i-Akbari, who tells us that he regarded the painting of portraits as a special means of 
finding out God. He it was who authorized the publication of the Razmnamah and allowed the illustration of 
many other works. The passage is so interesting that it can be quoted in full once more. 


Part of the 34th Ain of the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl ’Alami (Blochman’s translation) :— 


Tue Art or Paintinc.—Drawing the likeness of anything is called ¢agwzr. His Majesty, from his earliest 
youth, has shewn a great predilection for this art,and gives it every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a 
means both of study and amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained great 
reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His Majesty by the Darogahs and the clerks; he 
then confers rewards according to excellence of workmanship or increases the monthly salaries. Much progress 
was made in the commodities required by painters, and the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. 
The mixture of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a hitherto unknown finish. 
Most excellent painters are now to be found, and masterpieces, worthy of a Bzhzdd, may be placed at the side of 
the wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide fame. The minuteness in detail, 
the general finish, the boldness of execution, etc., now observed in pictures are incomparable; even inanimate 
objects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become famous masters of the art, whilst the 
number of those who approach perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially true of 
the Hindus: their pictures surpass our conception of things. Few indeed in the whole world are found equal to 
them.” Abul Fazl continues in these words :—“ I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and 
the making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle occupation, are, for a well-regulated 
mind, a source of wisdom and an antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter of the 
law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the truth. One day, at a private party of friends, 
His Majesty, who had conferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him, remarked: ‘There are many that 
hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing 
God ; for a painter, in sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the other, must come 
to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God, the Giver of Life, 
and will thus increase in knowledge.’”’ 


The famous story of the Oriental lovers, Laili and Majnun, has employed many artists. A copy of this 
work in the library of the Maharaja of Bikaner is perhaps the best of the kind. Copies of several of the best of 
the illustrations were shown in the Indian Court. A pretty version is given by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, the editor of 
Folk Lore, in his Indian fairy tales. The more generally accepted story is the one repeated here :— 


Story oF Lattr anpD Majnun.—-Laila, or Laili, was the mistress of the celebrated Majnun, whose original 
name was Kais. These two lovers are very famous throughout the East. Laili was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring chief. She was equally accomplished with her lover ; and nothing seemed likely to disturb the happiness 
which their permitted attachment promised, till the avarice of her father destroyed at once all their hopes.  Laili 
was commanded to think of Kais no more, as she was destined to be the bride of one more rich and powerful ; 
and in spite of the grief and remonstrances of the unhappy pair, they were separated. Kais became insane from 
disappointment, and his name was therefore changed to Majnun (the distracted). Death at length put a period 
to his misery, and his faithful mistress soon followed him, leaving her cruel parent to his late and vain remorse, 
and the memory of these victims of his avarice to eternal honour and regret. 

Majnun lived in the time of the Khalif Hasham of the house of Umayya, about the year 721 A.D. (103 A.H.). 
[Extract from the Oriental Biographical Dictionary of T. Beale, edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal under 
the superintendence of H. G. Keene. ] 


Illuminated Headings and ends of Books or Chapters and Page Borders.—Amongst this class 
were some very beautiful examples in the gallery, but several collections contain even finer specimens. In the British 
Museum there are some of note, and a few in the Royal Collection at Windsor are also of special interest. Indian 
libraries contain on the whole, perhaps, some of the most elaborate and most beautiful work, amongst which are 
the following :—The Khuda Baksh Library at Patna, which is believed to contain not a few treasures from the 
collections of the Mogul Emperors and the Kings of Oudh, that were acquired at the time of the great rebellion 
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in 1857-8. The libraries of H.H. the Nizam and of the Rajput and other Indian Princes, in which, besides 
books acquired from other sources, are certainly some which were purchased from the collections at Delhi and 
those of other great princes, or which were bought or otherwise obtained from persons into whose hands they 
came in the various wars which took place in the 17th and 18th centuries. 








A great work of the kind has already been alluded to, viz., the Razmnamah of Jeypore, on the last page of 
which, according to Dr. Rieu, who kindly translated it, are impressions of the seals of some of the Imperial 
librarians from Akbar to Shah Alam (1759-1806). The title-page and some of the beginnings and ends of 
chapters are elaborately decorated with arabesque ornament in the Persian style. There is a copy of the work, of 
less value, in the British Museum, which belonged to Sir Elijah Impey and afterwards to the famous Oriental 
scholar, Halhed. 


The Beharistan of Jami, described by Sir Gore Ouseley, which was prepared for Akbar in 1575, about 
seven years before the Mahabharata was translated for the Razmnamabh, is another famous illustrated work. 
There is a beautiful copy of the Shahnamah (or “ Epic of Kings”) of Firdausi at Jeypore,, but the copies lent by 
Mr. Ratan Tata and the Royal Asiatic Society were very fine. The most famous modern book is perhaps the 
Alwar copy of the Gulistan of Shaikh Muslih-ud-din Sadi of Shiraj (which was written in 1258) by Agha Mirza 
of Delhi. The borders of the pages were designed and painted by Natha Shah and Kari Abdal Rahman of 
Delhi, and the illustrations were painted by Ghulam Ali Khan and Baldeo, artists of Alwar. (Alwar and its Art 
Treasures, by T. H. Hendley ; W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd.). It is said to have cost £10,000, but the Razmnamah is 
believed to be worth four times that sum. The borders of every page are enriched with charming arabesques 
and floral patterns enriched with gold and colours; but the special charm of the work is the exquisite little 
medallions of gold in which are painted birds and beasts in the most natural and graceful manner. 


At Alwar there is also a wonderfully illuminated Koran. Amongst Indian connoisseurs, the principal beauty 
of the work consists in the regularity of the white border which is left round each of the letters of the text. The 
verses of the Koran are written in Arabic in dark blue characters, and the translation into Persian in the 
commentary below them is in red letters. In connection with the Koran, it should be remembered that it must be 
written and must not be illustrated with figures. Moreover, we must not forget that calligraphy in the East is a 
fine art which is admired by Mohamedans even more perhaps than pictures are. 

The head-pieces and borders of the Laila and Majnun are more in the Arabian than the Persian manner. 
The Ulwar borders of drawings are much more Persian, being a combination of natural with geometrical forms. 
The Persian style, according to Owen Jones in his Grammar of Ornament, is much less pure than the Arabian 
and Moresque, as the Persians, unlike the Arabs and the Moors, were free to introduce animal life, and thus to 
mix up subjects drawn from real life with their decoration. With the Arabs and Moors, ornaments with their 
inscriptions had to supply every want. The Persian combines the conventional, which is similar to the Arabian, 
and probably derived from a common origin, with an attempt at the natural. 

Sir G. Birdwood, in his work on the Industrial Arts of India, says little or nothing of the illustration or 
illumination of manuscripts. He mentions the miniature painters of Delhi and their work on ivory; and in 
another place refers to the Ain-i-Akbari and Akbar's encouragement of artists. 

Major R. Murdoch Smith, in his South Kensington Museum Handbook on Persian Art, draws attention to 
the fine examples of manuscripts in that institution. He states that Persians have for many centuries ranked 
calligraphy as one of the highest of the arts, and mentions the great value attached to good specimens. ‘‘ Some 
of the illuminated first pages and headings of chapters,” he adds, ‘‘are extremely beautiful and well worth 
examination. In Europe this style of ornamentation would probably be called Arabesque ; falsely so, however, 
as there is little doubt that it is of Persian and not Arabian origin. . . . In some of the manuscript books the 
coloured illustrations are also worthy of notice. The gradual transformation of the Arabic alphabet from the 
Kufic to the present Persian form of letters may be traced in some of the ancient manuscripts in the Museum.” 
The excellence of the paper and the goodness of the ink used are also noted. The Dowlatabad paper of India, 
on which the Razmnamah of Jeypore is written, is mentioned, as well as the bookbinding. 


PORTRAITS BY INDIAN ARTISTS. 


The collection was large. It was not confined to single persons, but to groups, or to scenes in which 
well-known historic characters were prominent. Besides originals, there were many copies by living Indian 
artists, who possess much skill in exactly reproducing the work of their predecessors, and whose own ancestors, in 
many instances, were artists; and in some cases, especially in the courts of Indian princes (in whose employ they 
are), they are lineal descendants of painters who were servants of the Great Mogul at Delhi, or of his nobles. 

The late well-known authority, Mr. W. Irvine, C.S., lent the original photographs of the collection of 
paintings in Paris, which were used in his translation of the works of Manucci.'| These represent many of the 
most famous personages at the court of the Emperor Aurangzeb, where for a time the traveller spent some years 

-in the practice of medicine. These, of course, were in monochrome, but the present writer sent coloured copies 
of the portraits which were used in illustrating his Rulers of /ndia and Chiefs of Rajputana. The latter were 
carefully copied at the courts of the Rajputana chiefs from the contemporary pictures which represented the 


1 Storia do Mogor or Mogul India, 1663-1708, by Niccolao Manucci, Venetian; translated by Wm. Irvine, I.C.S. (retired). lllustrations from the volume of 
portraits made for Manucci by Mir Mohamad, an official in the household of the Prince Shah Alam. Copied from originals in the Palace. All persons with the 
nimbus and umbrella over the head are of the blood royal. 
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ancestors of the princes for, as a rule, 300 years, and the Delhi Emperors, as well as our own sovereigns from 
Queen Elizabeth to Queen Victoria, Empress of India. The work contains, in 26 plates, 268 (224 in colour) 
separate portraits of Rajput, Jhat, and Mohamedan Princes. A series of pictures of the latter kind are not only 
of interest because they represent individuals of historic note, but on the ground that they show dress, ornaments, 
or modes of wearing the hair in different places and at different times. “They do even more, because the artists 
generally put some object, such as a sword, a bowl, a hawk, or a flower, into the hand of his subject, so as to give 
an indication of his particular interest, or of some special feature of his character. The last-named set of portraits 
was carefully selected. Not a few of them were chosen from a score or more contemporary pictures. Moreover, 
in such cases as those of the Emperors, it was possible to compare a given portrait with many others in other 
collections than those from which the final choice was made. The author has published other portraits (for 
example, some of the Mogul sovereigns taken at different ages), so that he has come to look upon these great 
personages as living characters whom it is as easy to recognize in an Indian picture as one of his own sovereigns, 
or of Napoleon, or of any other world-wide celebrity. In his work the portraits of the British sovereigns were 
copied by permission of the Queen-Empress Victoria from miniatures in the Royal Collection at Windsor, under 
similar conditions. Colonel Hanna lent the following :— 


260. Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jahangir (1605- 276. The Emperor Shah Jahan (1627-1658) entering Agra 
1617). in state. (See Journal No. 121, Plate 1.) 

264. The Emperor Akbar in the balcony of his palace 279. The Empress Nur Jahan (wife of Jahangir) riding on 
(1556-1604). a white elephant ; and 281, another portrait of ‘‘ The Light of 

265. The Emperor Jahangir killing a tiger; 271, starting the World” (Nur Jahan). The Emperor changed her old 
for the chase ; and 289, the same person. name, Nur Mahal (“ The Light of the Palace’’). (See Plate 11.) 

272. The Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707). (See Plate 11.) 282. The boy Jahangir and his teacher. 


275. The Emperor Jahangir and a Persian envoy. 

Mr. Howell lent ‘A Mogul Emperor with a hawk.” 

The foregoing were contemporary portraits. The following copies were also lent :— 
326-331. Portraits of all the Mogul Emperors of India and | 342. A Nawab Vizir of Lucknow. 


their ancestors. Copied from originals in the possession of 352. Two portraits of the Emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707) 
the Maharanas of Udaipur. and a copy ot a page of the Koran from Tonk, which is said 
330 and 332. The Emperor Mohamed Shah and the first to have been written by him. It is stated that all the Em- 
Nawab of Tonk (Amir Khan). perors were taught a profession by which they might support 
333- Two portraits of Somru, or Walter Reinhardt, the themselves in adversity. Lane, in his History of the Modern 
notorious adventurer who founded a small kingdom near Egyptians, refers to this as a well understood practice; but 
Meerut in the eighteenth century. it is still more ancient, for we know that the learned Pharisee, 
334. Dost Mohamed, Amir of Kabul Paul, was a tent-maker. 
335: [he Emperor Humayun. ; ‘ Large portraits of the following Chiefs or Maharajas of 
336. A Hindu “ Kursi-namah’” or genealogical picture re- Jodhpore or Marwar :—353. Ajit Singh (1678-1725). 358. 
presenting the ancestors of the Mogul Family, from Timur Bukht Singh (1751-1783) and Jaswant Singh I. (1635-1678) ; 
Shah or Tamerlane down to the Emperor Aurangzeb, seated and of Jeypore—Man Singh (1590-1615). 
under a canopy in the celestial kingdom. This curious picture, 382. A Mohamedan official 
the original of which is at Jeypore, was chosen for illustration 


; 200. Raja Bir Bal, a Brahman of Kalpi; a famous minister, 
“— Fel tees Whee eldest eon of Shah jaken. friend and wit of the time of the Emperor Akbar; slain in 
339. The Emperor Mohamed Shah (1719-1748). battle in 1586. 
341. Nadir Shah of Persia, who sacked Delhi in 1739. An | 201. One of the Peshwars of the Mahrattas—Ragonath 
Indian portrait compared with a coloured reproduction in the Rao. , ; a 
Fournal of Indian Art of a large picture by an European 204. Kushali Ram Bora, a Prime Minister of Jeypore. 
(unknown) artist, in the India Office. 215. Kali Rai Malot, a Jodhpore hero. 


Most of the Indian portraits are executed in the style of miniature paintings and are very delicately finished, not 
only in respect to the features, but in all the details of clothing and ornaments, and in the landscapes and buildings 
which are represented in some of them. Some of the jewels are actual halves of gems. Gold was frequently used 
and the dresses are brilliantly coloured. The work was generally done on fine cardboard ; but in books, paper of a 
very durable quality was used. The ink and pigments have proved most durable ; practically little or no change 
has taken place in either. The colours of the originals are likely to remain long after those of modern repro- 
ductions by hand or machine have perished, for both have suffered already from the use of chemicals. The 
former even resist the light with great power, whereas chromo-lithographs or modern water-colour drawings are 
soon injured by the sun. It will be noticed that in many of the portraits there is a halo round the head of princely 
or distinguished personages. As a rule, this indicates that the painting was done after the death of the individual, 
but this is not always the case. 

A few miniatures on ivory from Delhi were exhibited. The older ones were the best. 

Mrs. A. Cayley lent a set (207-210) representing :—Tipu Sultan, the ruler of Mysore, who was killed at the 
assault of Seringapatam in 1799; Ahmad Shah Durani, the Rohilla chief, who conquered the Mahrattas at 
Panipat in 1761; Nadir Shah (Tamasp Kuli Khan), who conquered Delhi after defeating the Mogul army at 
Panipat in 1739; and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, who died in 1839. 

The Secretary of State for India lent three frames of excellent miniatures, viz.:—292. Thirteen portraits of 
Mogul Emperors. 622. Two sets of portraits depicting the principal personages of the Panjab and neighbouring 
countries about the time of the Sikh wars. No. 1470 was a modern miniature, in an ebony frame, of the present 
chief of Alwar, which could be compared with the older work. Though good, the decline was noticeable. 

Besides portraits there were a number of miniatures, on ivory, of places and buildings of interest in 
India, which were in frames or set in boxes of silver, sandalwood, etc. These were, in nearly every instance, 
made in Delhi. 

No. 374, a parcel-gilt silver casket, in the case of H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, was a good example. 

Mr. J. Matthews (of Messrs. Grindlay & Co.) lent five fine old specimens. 
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SYMBOLISM. 


The Indian artist shows considerable skill in interpreting and representing the complicated symbolism of the 
Indian religions. A number of examples were shown in the Indian building, and in many others the subject was 
represented in a subsidiary manner. The following are examples of the second class, some of which, however, were 
not hung on the walls for want of space :— 





Purely religious subjects which will be described in another section. 
INSIGNIA OF Royatty. 


1. The twelve signs of the Zodiac. 5. The thirty-six modes of music. 
2. The regents of the ten quarters. 6. The signs of the twenty-eight lunar asterisms. 
3. The three divisions of the day. 7. The nine planets, personified. 


4. The twelve months personified. 
Jain SyMBOLS AND STORIES OR FABLES. 


8. Images of the twenty-four Jain Lords or Tirthankaras. | 13. A story of the uncertain tenure of the pleasures of the 

g. Symbols of the Jain Lords. | world and the dangers thereof. 

10. The eight ominous things kept ready by the god Indra | 14. The virtues of different men illustrated by the way 
at the birth of a Jain. | they gather the fruit of a mango tree. 

11. The sixteen evil dreams of a Jain Lord’s mother. | 15. Birth of the first Jain Lord. 


12. The sixteen evil dreams of Chandra Gupta’s mother. 


The following are described and most of them illustrated in the Ain-i-Akbari, or Institutes of Akbar, of 
Shaikh Abul Fazl Alami as the Ensigns of Royalty at the time of the Mogul Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) :— 

1. The aurang, or throne, made of several forms ; some are inlaid with precious stones, and others are made 
of gold, silver, etc. The most famous is the peacock throne commonly associated with Shah Jahan, but not used 
until the time of Aurangzeb. It was removed to Persia by Nadir Shah; but Lord Curzon says that it is not the 
superb throne which is now in the Council Chamber at Teheran. The Hindu name is sznghasan (the lion seat), 
of which there are many examples in Hindu Courts. A magnificent throne of the kind is now in the Imperial 
Institute, amongst the royal presents. It was made at Travancore. 

The Hindu chief sits on a throne or seat, with a gaddz, or cushion ; the Mohamedan usually on a masnad, or 
cushion, on the throne. Perhaps the finest throne in India at the present day is the silver one which belongs to 
the Maharaja of Mysore, of which a small copy was shown at the Crystal Palace by the Earl of Lytton. The 
steps are especially remarkable as products of the silversmith’s art. There is a fine fringe of pendent pearls on 
the margin of the umbrella over the seat. This throne was represented in several pictures of the early nineteenth 
century, and particularly as an illustration in the diary of the daughter of the second Lord Clive (1788), which was 
lent by the Misses Williams (74, Case 6). It will be remembered how King Solomon made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with gold. There were six steps to the throne and the top of the throne was round behind, 
and there were stays on either side by the place of the seat, and two lions standing on the stays. And twelve 
lions stood on the one side, and on the other upon the six steps. 


2. The chatra, or umbrella. So much was this held to be a sign of royalty, that in the presence of the 
sovereign no one else could use one; and even now, in Native States in India, its use, in such circumstances, 
certainly until recently, was regarded with disfavour. The King of Burmah was to the last Lord of the Umbrella. 
Abul Fazl notes that the umbrella was adorned with precious jewels, of which there were never less than seven. 


3. The dazban, of oval form, a yard in length, its handle being covered with brocade and ornamented with 
precious stones like the umbrella. It is carried by an attendant to keep off the rays of the sun. It is often called 
aftabgir (sunshade). It is still used in Indian Courts, and is often made of red cloth. A circular shade of black 
felt or ostrich feathers, with a golden sun in the centre, is used by the Maharanas of Udaipur somewhat in the 
same way, It no doubt also indicates that the Chief is descended from the sun, or is of the Surajvansi or solar 
division of the Rajput families. 


4. Kaukabah. A rod curved at the top, from which a golden ball was pendent. The above four insignia 
were only used by kings. 


5. The alam, or standard. Five of these are carried when the king rides out with the Qur (a collection of 
flags, arms, and other insignia), wrapped in scarlet bags, but unfurled in battle or on days of festivity. 


6. Chatrtog. A kind of small a/am, but adorned with tails of the Tibetan ox. 


7. The ¢amantog. Similar to No. 6, but longer. Nos. 6 and 7 are bestowed only on nobles of the highest 
rank, 


8. The shanda ; an Indian flag. It was on this flag, which narrowed to a point, that there was a rayed 
golden sun. 


To these were to be added the shamsah, or image of the sun, affixed to the gates or walls of palaces; and 
certain musical instruments played in the royal drumhouse (magarakhana) over the great gate of the royal palace. 
Amongst the latter are :—1. Damamah, or great drums. 2. Nakarah, smaller drums, 3. Duhul. 4. Karrana, 
of metal; large trumpets. 5. Suwrna, a small trumpet. 6. Mapzir, a trumpet. 7. Sing, of metal, made in the 
form of a cow’s horn. 8. Sanj, or cymbal. These musical instruments are still played in Jeypore and other 
- Native States.’ 

Other state paraphernalia are morchals, or fly whisks, that is, plumes of real peacocks’ feathers and imitation 
gold ones near the handle, which is made of gold richly enamelled and set with gems, or of ivory or sandal- 
wood. At Bharatpur morchals are sometimes made entirely of ivory or sandalwood, the plumes being of the 


! The author of The Glory of the Shia World (translated by Major P. M. Sykes, C.M.G.) states that in Persia, from the days of Jamshid, whose capital was 
Persepolis, “every great city has enjoyed the privilege of hearing music, which is played from a gateway to usher in the rising sun and to play out the setting sun.” 
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same materials. Chamaras, chaurtes (or fly whisks), carried behind princes and great priests, are made up of 
from two to five or more tails of the yak or Bos gruniens. The handles may also be of precious materials, such 
as gold and enamel. The ankus, or elephant goad, of damascened steel, with perhaps an enamelled handle. 
The shanda of Rajput princes, such as Jeypore and Jodhpore, is a panch ranga, or flag of five colours. At 
Jeypore it is surmounted with a smaller one, because the chief has the title of Sawai, to indicate that an ancestor 
was a quarter better than anyone else in the estimation of the Mogul Emperor. Grants of distinction, even with 
a change of dynasty, represent history and honour, and are therefore always maintained. For example, the Delhi 
Assemblage Banner, granted by the Queen-Empress in 1877, is still much valued. So are the insignia of the 
Mahi Maratib, or symbol of the highest nobility, which the Emperors awarded and had carried before themselves. 
When the ensigns—viz., the golden head of a fish on one pole and two gilt balls borne on two others, arrived at 
Jeypore, the musicians played for three days and nights consecutively and the whole city was given up to 
rejoicing. 

The sunshade in Hindu Courts, where images are not forbidden, as in the case of strict Musalmans, generally 
has on one side the sun personified and rayed; on the other the moon. The alam is sometimes a lance of 
bamboo with a mere tuft of black wool or hair near the top. Amongst state vehicles are the takht rawan, or 
portable throne, and the mahadol or rath. 

Bishop Heber describes his presentation in darbar to the Emperor on December 31st, 1824, and mentions 
that the officials, including Mr. Elliott, the British Resident, carried large gold-headed canes, which were the 
usual ensigns of office. Mr. S. M. Ranfali, grandson of Mir Nisar Ali (one of the personages whose portrait 
appedrs in Plate 155, Part XIII., Indian Jewellery, who enjoyed the title of Mutamid-ud-Daulah—the trusted of 
the Empire), informed me that all the dardarzs, or those privileged to be present at the darbar, bore wands which 
were generally made of wood and lacquered, though some had them of silver. Maharaja Man Singh of Jeypore 
carried a gold and enamel staff or crutch at the Court of the Emperor Akbar, but this is generally understood to 
have been for support and not as a wand of office. 

The Emperor Jahangir was peculiarly jealous for the maintenance of the royal prerogatives. In the Tuzak- 
i-Jahangiri he wrote that he had passed an order forbidding the petty nobles to adopt customs practised by the 
sovereigns. Amongst these were—granting audience through the javokha or window, watch in the royal quarters 
being kept by chief and nobles ; elephant fights without permission of the Emperor ; inflicting the punishment of 
removal of the organs of special sense, such as removal of the eyes and cutting off the nose; awarding titles to 
dependents ; allowing the royal servants to bow before them; singing parties at durbars, like those of the 
sovereign ; beating their drums when they visited the Emperor; and forcing his servants to walk afoot in their 
own processions. Many of the insignia of the Mogul paramount lord are now in use in Hindu Courts, and not a 
few of the royal prerogatives above mentioned are practised there. 

The following is the order of a great state procession of the Mogul Emperor Akbar Shah II., about 1822, as 
portrayed in a long painted scroll, a copy of which, from U/war and its Art Treasures, was shown in the Indian 
Court :—1. Elephants carrying two large green flags with the sun embroidered in gold upon them. 2. Ditto 
with two crimson flags with gold embroidery. 3. Camels with kettle-drums and muskets. The following on 
elephants. 7. The royal umbrella. 8. The sunshade. 9g and 1o. A hand of gold, a Mohamedan symbol. 
11. Part of the Mahi-Maratib, two gold fish suspended at each end of a bow at the top of a pole. 13. Two 
heads of a fish or monster with pendent golden balls. 14. Spearmen, men carrying fans, and baskets of 
necessaries borne on poles (banghibardar). 15. A gilded rath or chariot, horn blowers and trumpeters. 16. 
Light guns and infantry. 17. Flag and spearmen. 18. Portable thrones and flags. 19. A golden umbrella. 
20. The Emperor seated on a gaily caparisoned elephant and surrounded by men carrying wands of office, maces, 
fans, unlighted torches and furled flags, and spearmen. 21. A prince and high officials on horseback. 22. A 
group of ten or eleven elephants with open and covered howdahs on which princes, ministers, and English officers 
(civil and military) in full dress are seated. Horsemen follow, and then (22) sunshades, the Mahi Maratib, a 
banner termed ¢amantog, flags, spearmen, and drummers. 23. A closed gilded rath for women, and an elephant, 
on whose back is a howdah like a rath, with blinds to conceal the female occupants, two more raths drawn by 
white bullocks, and men carrying plumes and fly-whisks. 24. Kettledrums, and lastly (25) a troop of horsemen 
in armour. 

The next list is taken from one drawn up by Colonel Mohamed Abdul Majid Khan for the orders of the 
retainers of the Maharaja of Patiala at the review at the Delhi Coronation Durbar in 1903 :— 

1. State flag on an elephant. 2. State kettledrum on an elephant. 3. The elephant of the Guru Granth 
Sahib, that is, the sacred book of the Sikhs. 4. An old Arabic band. 5. Bearers carrying a lion-headed mace. 
6. Silver mace-bearers. 7. Men carrying spears and (8) carbines. 9. Five forked silver torches (cressets). 10. 
Silver torches and oil vessels. 11. A t¢amjhan, or low portable seat. 12. Hawardar, or high seat. 13. A 
palanquin with tassels. 14. Ma/hz. one with a long carved pole. 15. State umbrella. 16. Suvaz mukht, a sun- 
faced sunshade. 17. Horses caparisoned in gold and silver. 18. A mirror and embroidered carpet for the chief. 
19. Gold mace-bearers and peons, mounted. 20. Musicians who play at the dances. 21. Gold and silver 
carriage. 22. Horn blowers. 23. Body-guard. 24. State carriages. 25. A Mohamedan warrior clad in the 
old style. 26. Two Sikhs clad as Akalis or Sikh warrior ascetics. 27. Richly caparisoned elephants, 


The twelve signs of the zodiac are very similar to our own. 

The regents of the ten quarters of the world which, beside the eight cardinal points, include the Zenith and 
Nadir (that is, Heaven and Hell), the former represented by the god Brahma, the latter by a many-headed snake. 

The nine planets are the Sun, Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn, with Rahu and Ketu, the 
ascending and descending nodes which are supposed to cause eclipses. 

Tue Twenty-Four Jain Lorps.—The images are distinguished by their signs, which are given in the next 
list ; otherwise they are all of the same form, viz., a naked man seated with legs crossed. Some are distinguished 
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by their colour, but the majority are yellow or golden. The exceptions are—6 and 12 are red; 8 and 9 are fair ; 
1g and 23 are blue or green; and 20 and 22 are black. 1. Rishabha. 2. Ajita. 3. Sambhava. 4. Abhinandana. 
5. Sumati. 6. Padmaprabha. 7. Suparswa. 8. Chandraprabha. 9. Pushpadanta. 10. Sitala. 11. Sreyan. 
12. Vasupujya. 13. Vimala. 14. Ananta. 15. Dharma. 16. Santi. 17. Kunthie. 18. Ara. 19. Malli. 


20. Mansuvrata. 21. Nimi. 22. Nemi. 23. Parswanatha. 24. Mahavira. 


The following are the Signs of the Twenty-four Jain Lords in order :—A bull, an elephant, a horse, an ape, 
a curlew, a lotus, a swastika or fylfot cross, the moon, an alligator, a srzvatsa or curl, a rhinoceros, a buffalo, a 
boar, a falcon, a thunderbolt, an antelope, a goat, a nandyavarta (a figure like a maze, designed like a Greek fret), 
a jar, a tortoise, a blue water lily, a hooded snake, and a lion. 


The sixteen dreams of Raja Chandra Gupta were :—1. Two elephants fighting without drivers; a sure sign 
of death. 2. Lotus flowers growing in the sand; indicating that virtue would be neglected. 3. A firefly, who 
thought its little light filled the world, which showed that small men would become proud. 4. Broken branches 
of the Tree of Heaven, implying that vice would increase. 5. Monkeys riding on elephants; and 6, dogs 
eating out of golden plates, showing that low persons would sit in high places. 7. Demons dancing for joy; 8, 
the sun eclipsed ; and 9, the ocean overflowing its bed—pointing to bad times. 10. Princes riding on camels, 
indicating they would be reduced to the level of poor men. 11. Holes in the moon; and 12, Calves yoked in a 
chariot, portending unjust rule. 13. Fish swimming out of water; 14, drying up of lotuses in a tank; 15, the 
gods rising from the earth, and a serpent with twelve mouths completed the portents of fearful calamities. 


The Eight Ominous Things kept ready by the God Indra at the birth of a Jain Lord :—A mirror ; a throne ; 
a vase with eyes; the figure of a maze; a curl or srzvatsa; a precious vessel; two fish; a swastika or fylfot 
cross (Thor’s hammer). 


The Fourteen Dreams of a Jain Lord’s Mother.—These are an elephant; a bull; a tiger; the goddess of 
Fortune ; garlands; the moon; the sun; the banner of Indra; a vase or ka/as, sometimes intended for a pinnacle 
of a temple ; a lotus; the ocean; the vehicle or car of the gods; a heap of gems; a mass of flame without smoke. 


Jatn Storres.—1. A banyan tree represents /zfe in this world, while an elephant trying to pull it down 
is death. The two roots, which hang from the branches, are the threads of a single life, which two mice, night 
and day, are continually gnawing. Between these hangs a mass of honey, or worldly pleasure, which the 
man who clings to the roots seeks to enjoy, though God from Heaven urges him to abandon such a 
dangerous course. He begs for one pleasure more, which turns out to be the last, as the threads are now 
eaten through, and he falls into the pit or Hell, where the serpents—avarice, senselessness, desire, and anger— 
torment him. 


2. A tree loaded with mangoes stood on the wayside. A man who was passing by began to cut it down 
in order that he might enjoy the fruit at leisure. His sin was great, as indicated by his black skin. One less 
wicked, of dark blue colour (blue and black are almost synonymous in the ancient languages), attempted to cut off 
a branch. A third man, who would only break off a twig, is of a lighter colour; and one who gathered the 
unripe fruit is red. An older sinner, who sat in the tree to eat the ripe fruit, is yellow; but the pious man, who 
only picked up that which fell on the ground, has the white or wheaten tint of skin such as is characteristic of 
men of high caste and true goodness. It must be remembered that caste means varman or colour, and that the 
highest castes should have a wheaten-coloured skin. The Moguls also appreciated a fair skin. 


The Birth and Worship of the First Jain Lord represents Rakabdeo, the first Jain Lord or Tirthankar, 
seated on the summit of Mount Sameru, the golden, which is ascended by many worshippers with pots containing 
water which they purpose to pour over him. 


Composite Pictrures.—In the full sense of the words, these are also symbolic pictures. The Hindus are 
very prone, like the ancient Egyptians, to the expression of different qualities by representing them in the form 
of animals, or by combinations of them or parts of them; nor, indeed, are Mohamedans exempt from the same 
practice, as, for example, when they describe the Prophet as riding, accompanied by the angel Gabriel, on a 
composite animal called Burak from Mecca to Jerusalem and thence through the seven heavens to the throne of 
God [Note to Sura VII., The Night Journey of the Koran (Rodwell’s translation) ]. 


Mr. J. Lockwood Kipling, C.1.E., has an interesting chapter (XVI.) on Animals in Indian Art in his work 
on Beast and Man in India. He remarks that “ For pious Mohamedans it has long been a practice of Oriental 
penmen, who are often artists, to weave the fine forms of Persian letters into the outlines of animals and birds.” 
As an example he illustrates the Prophet’s mystic horse, Burak, which contains a whole litany of prayers. The 
piety of the inscriptions covers the profanity of the picture. The illustration is in the form of a horse with the 
crowned head of a human being, with wings on the shoulder of the animal. 


Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, has an amusing story of the incredulity of a 
certain Sultan who ridiculed the story of the “ Leylet el Mearag,” or night of the Prophet's miraculous ascension 
to heaven. He doubted its possibility because the Prophet could not have done all this and yet have found his 
bed warm on his return to Mecca. He was convinced by a similar experience of his own in which in as short a 
time, that is, while making a dive in a tank of water, he became a woman, married, and had three children. 


Some of these figures are no doubt only quaint conceits of the imagination amongst a people who had a 
vague idea of what creatures might live in the depths of the forests, the hills, or the seas, and who were 
accustomed to see their gods represented in their sacred books and in images in every kind of monstrous form, or 
with a multiplicity of parts, such as the thousand eyes of Indra as symbolical of omnipresence, or the thousand 
arms of Kali, which suggest omnipotence. : 
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The following non-religious or semi-religious pictures were in the collection at the Exhibition :— 


379. A huge bird (the roc or rukh of Arabian legend) flying 
away with an elephant, which itself carries seven other 
elephants in its mouth and attached to its trunk, tail, and four 
feet. This figure symbolizes enormous strength. In his 
second voyage, Sindbad the Sailor is described in the “ Arabian 
Nights” as having been thrown on a desert island, where he 
saw an egg of a great fowl which was fifty paces round. At 
night a huge bird, called roc, that he had often heard mariners 
speak of, arrived. He tied himself to the bird’s leg and was 
carried away to a very deep and otherwise inaccessible valley 
where he saw many enormous diamonds, but his delight at 
the sight was outweighed by his horror at the approach of 
many serpents capable each of swallowing an elephant. How 
he escaped with a bag full of the precious gems must be read 
in the story ; but it is worth noting that he also saw a huge 


383. A fabulous animal composed of a woman, a tiger, a 
bull, a ram, a boar, a camel and a crocodile with legs made 
up of small animals swallowing each other. 


A horse, in monochrome, formed of numerous animals, on 
which rides a man dressed in coloured garments, with a 
crescent-headed arrow in his hand. 


Two coloured elephants, composed of numerous animals 
charging each other. Two demons act as mahawats or 
drivers. This is a most amusing and clever specimen. 


An elephant composed of many female musicians, each 
loaded with jewellery. The god Krishna is seated on the 
figure. This is a favourite subject of Jeypore artists. It 
represents Krishna as the hero and playmate of the milkmaids 





in the land of Vraj (Brindaban), where he was born. 


upon his horn, yet the roc came and carried both away in her 
claws to be meat for her young ones. It is probable that 
this incident was in the mind of the artist who painted the 
picture shown in the gallery. | 


A set of illustrations of a work on diseases of elephants, in 
which each disorder is supposed to be caused by the attack of 
a spiritual monster—as, for example, headache, by a beast 
which has fast hold on the head of the elephant. 

Mr. J. L. Kipling refers to composite animals, and especially to the work of Bhai Isar Singh, a Sikh 
designer, of whose skill he gives three illustrations, viz. :—A parz (or fairy) on a camel; Krishna on an elephant 
and onahorse. The first figure is formed out of human beings and animals; the last two of female musicians. 
Mr. Kipling refers to the great popularity of these devices. He also notices the great bird which carries off 
elephants, but identifies it with Garuda, the steed of the god Vishnu. 

Composite figures are sometimes modelled (as at Lucknow) in clay. 

Amongst other creatures are Persian winged horses, and the Yali, or horse-like beast of Mysore temples, 
which is well known ; and amongst Hindus also the three-tusked elephant of the King of Heaven or Indra. 

The descriptions in this chapter have been somewhat minute in order to illustrate the immense amount of 
material of the kind which is at the disposal of the Indian artist. 


rhinoceros which fought with an elephant and bore him off | 





MYTHOLOGY. 


In several publications, in common with most observers, we have laid stress upon the fact that mythology is 
the keystone to the art of the Brahmanical Hindu. He spends most of his energies and talent in illustrating the 
lives and acts of his deities and the myths and stories associated with them, and much of his work is seen in the 
stone and wood carvings of the temples and cenotaphs of his country, as well as in the numerous small articles, 
especially of metal, which are made for the service of his religion. This source of inspiration is even associated 
with the textile industries, as well as with the jewellery of India. The Mohamedan artizan is precluded from 
exerting his skill in this manner, because he is prevented by the precepts of the Koran, which says: ‘“ Statues 
are an abomination of Satan’s work ; avoid them, that ye may prosper” (Sura V., “The Table”). The Persian 
Shiahs, however, are much less strict than the Indian Suwazs. Lane, in his Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians, says, in regard to the prohibition by the Prophet of the making of images or pictures of anything that 
has life, that he declared that every representation of this kind would be placed before its author on the Day of 
Judgment and that he would be commanded to put life into it; which, not being able to do, he would be cast for 
a time into Hell. Some Moslems, he adds, hold that only sculptures which cast a shadow representing creatures 
are unlawful, but the Prophet certainly condemned pictures also. 

The Indian Court contained a large number of articles which were associated with religion. To the following 
list of the principal objects, notes are added where it seems necessary :— 

Dr. (now Sir George) Grierson lent a particularly fine stone image of Buddha, which was dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Rajgir in Bengal. 

Mr. Ratan Tata lent five bronze images of Indian type, which were found in China during the last war. 
He also lent a carved lacquered and painted image of Gautama Buddha standing upon a lotus. 

Mr. Danson lent a large alabaster figure of a Burmese ba/u or ogre; two carved teak chintes or mythological 
lions ; and a colossal Burmese brass image of Buddha, which attracted much attention, not only on account of its 
size, but because the expression of the face was so characteristic of the benevolent, dreamy and pitiful images of 
the Burmese conceptions of the great sage. (It has now been lent to the Indian Museum.) 

From Mr. Coldstream came bronze and carved wooden lacquered images of Buddha from Burma. 

Dr. (now Sir M. A.) Stein’s collection, which has already been described, represented, however, the most 
complete ideas of Indian Buddhism, though modified by contact with China; to which, of course, must be added 
the splendid collection of paintings, chiefly of Buddhist Birth-stories, from Ajanta, by Mrs. Herringham and her 
assistants; and about a hundred excellent photographs (awarded the Grand Prix), also from Ajanta, by 
M. Goloubew of Paris, who took them at the time of Mrs. Herringham’s expedition. 

Mr. J. C. White’s collection of art work from Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Tibet contained many images and 
religious articles, which show how Buddhism has been modified in these countries and how it has, in turn, 
affected the arts. Mr. White remarks that the advance of Buddhism brought with it a strong Indian influence, 
though Bhutan was little affected, being off the line of communication. The Tantric element (that is, the 
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left-handed form of the worship of the Hindu god Siva) has been particularly conspicuous in most of these 
regions, and associated with it are a good deal of the ceremony and superstition of the necromancer. This aspect 
of the subject is as much marked in the Siva cult of Nepal. Mr. White has given permission to illustrate two 
sets of silver charms (Plate 14, Journal No. 119). As these are very frequently used in Buddhist ornamentation, 
descriptions of them are given :— 


The Seven Gems [Rinch’en sna-bdun (rinchen nadun)].—1. The Wheel of the Law (Chinese, Zum). 
2. The Jewel (Chinese, Chu). 3. The Jewel of a Wife. 4. The Jewel of a Minister. 5. The White Elephant. 
6. The Horse. 7. The Gem of a General. 


The Eight Glorious Emblems, the precious emblems of good fortune [ Bkra-si-rtags-begyad (ta-shi tagye) |.— 
1. The Golden Fish ; a pair (Chinese, Yu). 2. The Umbrella of sovereignty or state (Chinese, Sav). 3. The 
Conch Shell Trumpet of Victory (Chinese, Zo). 4. The Lucky Diagram, the endless knot (Chinese, Chang, or 
‘“Entrails.”) 5. The Victorious Banner (in China, the Canopy, Ka/). 6. The Vase or Jar, sacrificial wine 
vessel (Chinese, P’zng). 7. The Lotus, the hieratic emblem of purity, the resting place of Buddha; the happy 
entrant to Paradise is seated upon it; the raindrops on its pellate leaves are emblematic jewels of Buddha’s 


enlightenment ; (Chinese, Hua). 8. The Wheel (of the Law); Chinese, Zum; wheel enveloped in flames. 


Most of the additional notes are from Chinese Art, by Dr. S. W. Bushell, C.M.G., 1904, Victoria and Albert 
Museum Manual. 

The founder of Buddhism ignored all deity, but, as Mr. Talboys Wheeler observes, ‘‘He could not root it 
out of the human heart, and it accordingly found a vent in reverence for his own memory and that of his more 
illustrious priests. Thus relics are treasured up as memorials of Buddhist saints, and countless images of every 
size throughout the world of Buddhism, from tiny figures to colossal statues of enormous height. ‘This may be 
worship, but it is not idolatry. The images are not gods, but memorials.” 


The following notes which are condensed from the same source refer to the Wheel and the Three Gems :— 
The basis of the monastic discipline of Buddha is to be found in four great truths, which are renowned throughout 
Buddhism as the Law of the Wheel, in short :—They indicate the existence of pain and misery, the cause of both, 
the removal of the cause, and the method of removal. Buddha preached the four great truths which are the Law 
of the Wheel, to enable men to purify their souls from every desire, and finally attain the everlasting repose of 
Nirvana. The three gems are Buddha, Dharma, and Sangha; or Buddha, the Law, and the Assembly. They 
form the commencement of every Buddhist birth. 


Amongst the Burmese figures were those of mythological lions (chznthe), which were sent by Mr. C. E. 
Phipps. They were said to have originally belonged to King Thebaw. Figures of the da/u (ogre) of the Nats 
(spirits), of the Peacock Emblem (Udaung), representing the sun, etc., were also exhibited. These are described 
at length and illustrated in Sir R. C. Temple’s work on The Thirty-Seven Nats, a phase of spirit worship pre- 
vailing in Burma, where the Burman “is by professed religion a Buddhist,” but also “a firm believer in Nats or 
spirits.” The Buddhism of Burmah at the present day, he adds, is a combination of the two great 
schools of that faith—the Mahayana, the Greater Vehicle or Northern, and the Hinayana, the Lesser Vehicle or 
Southern. The Northern, or debased ritualistic, is still prevalent in Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet, Mongolia, Corea, 
China and Japan. The Southern, or puritanical, holds sway in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam ; but in Burmah there 
is a perceptible infusion of the Northern ideas retaining the main features of Brahmanism, and so the indigenous 
animism of the people was preserved to some extent. The work should be read to see how Sir Richard Temple 
develops his views. He notes that the supernatural beings of the Buddhists are of Brahmanical origin, and in 
the numerous plates the modifications of many Hindu deities and mythological figures to suit the ideas and art of 
the Burmese can be studied with much interest. 


BraHMANICAL Hrinpuism.—It is, of course, impossible to give even a superficial view of Hinduism and its 
copious mythology. The fertile imagination of the Hindu is always devising new myths and adding to or 
modifying the old ones. The large numbers of incarnations and different forms required to suit the variation of 
the stories and the needs of local appearances of a deity, or the dreams and speculations of a pious Brahman or 
ascetic, afford the widest scope for the imaginative powers of the artist. Nevertheless, there are certain main 
legends and descriptions which are universally known and illustrated throughout India, though the treatment of 
them in sculpture, or in the form of pictures, is modified by the race, sect, caste and residence of both the artist 
and the priest who inspires him, as well as by the particular scriptures which are most popular at the time or in 
the place in which the work is done. The most important exhibit at the Crystal Palace was the great collection 
made between 1780 and 1790 by Mr. Edward Moor, F.R.S.,! for his great work, Zhe Hindu Pantheon. The 
first copy of this classic book, published in 1810, was shown. A new edition by the Rev. W. C. Simpson was 
brought out in 1864. Besides a very large number of metal images, there were selections of coloured pictures 
representing Hindu deities, and sets of appliances used in the ritual. Some of the pictures were beautifully 
executed in the proper colours and were therefore of considerable value. Others approached more the type of 
what have been termed “ Bazaar pictures,” which are produced in great numbers throughout India for the purpose 
of popular worship. Correct colouring of the gods, their dresses and their attributes is required by Hindus. The 
white marble images of Jeypore, Dausa (forty miles from Jeypore), and other places admit of this colouring, and 
are therefore looked upon as specially orthodox. It must be remembered that an image does not become an 
. object of reverence until it is consecrated; and that, if it is so treated for immediate worship, it may also be 
de-consecrated by appropriate ritual—in other words, that the deity may be dismissed to his own place, and the 
material (such as clay) may be broken up. In temple images, when the correct forms have been followed, the 
deity is supposed to take up a more or less complete and permanent residence, the sanctity of which varies with 
the age and repute of the image as shown by the legends or the supposed experiences of the devout. 


1 It was lent by his descendant, Major C. Moor, of Great Bealings, Ipswich. 
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The following descriptions of the most famous gods which together form the Indian Trinity are taken from 
the work of Dr. Gustav Oppert on 7he Original [nhabitants of Bharatvarsa (or India) as examples of the kind 
of work which the craftsmen and artists have to do to meet the requirements of their Hindu employers. It was 
published in 1893. 

The triad of the Vedic gods was composed of Agni (the god of fire), Surya (the sun), and Indra (the 
sovereign of the atmosphere) ; but in later days the Trimurti or Trinity was formed by Brahman, Vishnu, and 
Rudra or Siva. Dr. Oppert says that it is curious that the two great doctrines of the Trinity and the trans- 
migration of souls should have appeared in India, so far as we can judge, at about the same period, and so long 
after both had been known to the two leading nations of antiquity, the Chaldeans and Egyptians. 

Brahman is usually represented with four heads. One of his hands holds a water jar, the other a rosary, 
and the two remaining ones are folded on the chest and contain the Salagrama stone. He rides on a goose. 

Ten avataras or incarnations are generally attributed to Vishnu (or Visnu), but twenty-four or even more 
have been ascribed to him. All these incarnations have different forms. Vishnu is painted dark blue, with four 
hands, two of which are open or empty ; in the other two he holds a cakra or quoit, and a sankha or conch shell. 
He has a crown on his head and on his forehead the Kasturi mark. He rests with his feet on a lotus flower. 

Rudra (or Siva). He is now generally represented white, though as Kali (Time) he appears black. His 
body has one or five heads and sometimes ten arms and hands. When represented with one head he has 
generally four hands, two of which appear empty in a blessing, while in the other two he carries an antelope and a 
battle-axe or a trident and a noose. His other emblems are a rosary, a boar’s tusk, a human skull, etc. He has 
three eyes, the middle one being erect in the middle of his forehead. He has three parallel white stripes on his 
forehead, and a moon’s crescent near his central eye. His body is decked with ornaments. As a necklace he 
wears a string of flowers or a serpent, and over his shoulder hangs a garland of skulls. The river Ganges some- 
times is seen descending from his head. His throat is dark blue. He has a thousand and eight names. He has 
twenty-five forms, or even more, and is worshipped all over India, and is certainly considered the most revered 
member of the Hindu Pantheon. 

If we proceed from these comparatively simple forms, we shall find that those of their female essences or 
wives, and their attributes and emblems, are almost endless, and if to these are added the countless myths and 
legends arising from the weird and disordered fancies of Indian devotees, the subjects which the artist has before 
him are countless and equal (if they do not exceed) those which were at the disposal of any European medizval 
painter or sculptor. 

The collection of Nepalese brass articles of the Hon. L. M. St. Clair was as important, from the mythological 
point of view, as that of Major Moor. With other valuable articles of the same kind which were lent by General 
Wylie and Lady Wilson, it served to illustrate the influence of race and country, under a specially favourable 
method of production, on the forms and artistic character of the religious images and objects used in the ritual. 
A general description of the different objects will be found on page 37, No. 119, of the Journal. It is only 
necessary to add that the figures are nearly all Sivaite, that being the cult now held in most esteem in Nepal. 

Amongst the coloured plates of a religious kind which were exhibited we find:—The Three Divisions of 
the Day.—The dawn (Pratkal Sarup) is represented by Sarasvati, goddess of Learning, wife of Brahma 
(coloured red), mounted on a white goose. Midday (Madya Kal) by Devi or Parvati, wife of Siva (coloured 
white), riding on the white bull or Nandi, the vehicle of her husband. Evening (Sandya Kal) by Lakshmi, 
the goddess of Fortune, wife of Vishnu (coloured blue), seated upon Garuda, the Vulture King upon which her 
husband rides. All the figures have numerous arms in which their special symbols are borne. Sarasvati shows 
three heads and Parvati five. The colours of the figures reflect the time of the day. 


Signs of the Twenty-four Lords (Tirthankaras or Pontiffs) of the Jains—1. Rishabha; a bull. 2. Ajita; an 
elephant. 3. Sambhava; ahorse. 4. Abhinandana; an ape. 5. Sumati; acurlew. 6. Padmaprabha; a lotus. 
7. Suparswa; a swastica or fylfot cross. 8. Chandraprabha; the moon. g. Pushpadanta; an alligator. to. 
Sitala; a srzvatsa or curl. 11. Sriyan; a rhinoceros. 12. Vasupujya; a buffalo. 13. Vimala; a boar. 14. 
Ananta; a falcon. 15. Dharma; a thunderbolt. 16. Santi; an antelope. 17. Kunthie; a goat. 18. Ara; a 
nandyavarta (a geometrical figure). 19. Malti; a jar. 20. Munsuvrata; a tortoise. 21. Muni; a blue water 
lily. 22. Nemi; a conch shell. 23. Parswanatha; a hooded snake. 24. Mahavira; a lion. Many of the 
symbols, which are placed on the pedestals of the Jain images, all of whom sit cross-legged as naked ascetics, are 
used by Buddhists and Brahmanical Hindus. The Jains are a parallel sect with Buddhism, but still survive in 
the west of India, where they number about one and a half million persons. Their tenets differ somewhat 
from Buddhism. Some of their temples (as at Mount Abu, Palitani, and Sanganir) are remarkably fine. The 
newer ones (as in Delhi, Ahmedabad, and later Calcutta), though very sumptuous, are less interesting. 

Another plate represents the portents seen by a Jain Lord’s mother at the time of his birth, Somewhat 
similar ones are said to have been observed by Mahi Maya, the mother of Buddha. 


The Birth of the First Jain Lord was another subject. 


Amongst the pictures relating to Hinduism were two plates representing twenty-four forms of the goddess 
Devi. Amongst more secular plates were the following. All of them are profoundly interesting when compared 
with similar ideas of other nations of antiquity. 


Signs of the Zodiac (Bara rasst swarup).—In all the twelve pictures, Sky, Earth, and Water are represented 
with the following figures :—1. Aries (Mesh), the Ram. 2. Taurus (Brzsh), the Bull. 3. Gemini (d/zthun), the 
Twins; aman and woman. 4. Cancer (Kankr), the Crab. 5. Leo (Szmgh), the Lion; a lion or tiger. 6. Virgo 
(Xanya), the Virgin ; a woman feeding a fire in an elephant-headed boat, with a white horse swimming on one 
side. 7. Libra (Zunda), the Balance; a man holding scales. 8. Scorpio (Brachchak), the Scorpion. 9. 
Sagittarius (Dhanu), the Archer; a centaur. 10. Capricornus (Mar), the Goat; an alligator. 11. Aquarius 
(ub), the Water-bearer ; a man carrying a water-pot. 12. Pisces (4/zm), the Fishes. 
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The Twelve Lunar Months.—-1. Bazsakh, April-May. 2. /eth, May-June. 3. Asarh, June-July. 4. Sawan, 
July-August; Krishna swings Radha. 5. Bhadon, August-September; Krishna shows Radha a star. 6. Aso, 
September-October. 7. Katzk, October-November. 8. Margshir, November-December. 9. Paush, December- 
January. 10. Magh, January-February. 11. Phagun, February-March; Krishna and Radha throw the Holi 
powders. 12. Chazt, March-April. In all the figures the god Krishna and his wife are doing something 
appropriate to the season. 


The Ten Cardinal Points.—West ; a white male deity carrying a water-pot, riding an alligator (Varuna). 
N.W.: a green deity carrying a gold flag, riding a black buck (Vayu). North: a seated fair deity carrying a 
covered bowl (Kubera). N.E.: a god seated on a tiger’s skin (Siva or Isani). East: a yellow god riding an 
elephant (Indra). S.E.: the god of Fire (Agni) ona ram. South: the dark blue god of Death (Yama) on a 
dark bull. S.W.: a black bull carrying a mace (Nairit). The Zenith: Brahm/ok, the abode of Brahma; Brahma 
seated on a cushion. The Nadir: Patal/ok, the lower world; the many-headed snake, Seshnag. 


Mr. E. G. Staples lent two silver-plated images of Buddha, and Sir Bartle Frere two of brass. 


Sir Philip Hutchins’ collection of bronze images from Madura was particularly fine, and quite distinct in 
form and execution from the work of North or West India. 


Lady Jardine also lent a beautifully executed set of brass and copper images. 


Mr. Ratan Tata’s gilt and other images of Hindu gods were well made, as were also his Tibetan idols 
from a Buddhist monastery. 


Sir Arundel T. Arundel’s images from Madras and his brass ritual objects were also very carefully fashioned, 
and were valuable specimens of artistic metal ware. 

General Wylie and the Chairman and others also sent many small brass religious objects. Colonel T. H. 
Hendley’s Ganges water vessels, which were engraved with mythological and symbolical subjects, were interesting. 
Colonel H. Hendley sent two rare bronze Buddhist figures. 

Many specimens of metal ware were enriched with carved legends and religious stories or emblems, such as 
Tibetan articles contributed by Sir Steuart Bayley, the silver work of Messrs. Danson and Darwood, and the 
wooden carvings of Mr. Ratan Tata. Colonel T. H. Hendley also sent a large collection of rosaries of all the 
religions practised in India; and lastly, Lady Leslie Porter sent a large model of the house of a wealthy Indian, 
in which there were many dressed clay figures performing the Yajna ceremony. The description, by Mrs. J yosi 
Sarupa, of the Kanya Patshala, Dehra Dun, under whose supervision it was made, will be given in full in No. 121 
of this Journal. Many of the Indian pictures and illustrations of books, which were shown in the gallery, 
represented the religious life of the people of India. 





LANGUAGES OF INDIA. 


The following note, reprinted from the Catalogue by permission, was written by Sir G. A. Grierson, K.C.1.E., 
LL.D., Superintendent of the Linguistic Survey of India :— 


According to this year’s census, the population amounts to more than 315 millions, or nearly ten times that 
of England and Wales. But while the languages of England and Wales are only two in number, those spoken 
in India amount to about 150. These 150 languages differ widely in character. The most important group, 
called the Indo-Aryan, covers the plains of Northern India and extends down a great part of the western coast, 
its speakers numbering more than 220 millions. It includes twenty-two languages, of which the principal is 
Hindi, spoken in various forms by more than 60 millions in the vast plain extending from Delhi in the north-west 
to Benares in the south-east, and, under the name of Hindustani, employed as a “ingua franca over the greater 
part of India. There are also Bihari (35 millions) spoken round Patna, Bengali (45 millions) in Bengal, Panjabi 
(17 millions) in the Panjab, Gujarati and Rajasthani (together 20 millions) in Gujarat and Rajputana, and 
Marathi (20 millions) in South Bombay and Central India. 

All these languages are closely allied to the ancient Sanskrit, in which the sacred books of Hinduism—the 
Vedas—were composed. Sanskrit was originally the language of Aryan tribes who invaded India from Central 
Asia in prehistoric times, and belongs to the Indo-European family of languages, of which Latin, Greek, Welsh, 
French, English, German, Russian, and most other European languages are also members. In this way it will 
be seen that the Indo-Aryan languages are distant relations to our own mother-tongue. We may also note that 
Romany, the language of the Gipsies, is closely related to Hindustani. 

In the South of India there is the great Dravidian family of languages spoken by nearly 60 millions. The 
most important of these are Telugu (21 millions) of the North-East, Kanarese (11 millions) of Mysore and the 
Carnatic, and Tamil (17 millions) of the South. The position of the Dravidian family in regard to other languages 
of the world has not yet been clearly established, but some scholars are of opinion that they are related to the 
languages spoken by the aborigines of Australia, and that in distant ages Southern India was connected by land 
with that country. 

In the hills of Central India there are a number of wild tribes known as Santals, Kols, Mundas, and so 
forth. These speak languages differing widely in their characteristics from either Indo-Aryan or Dravidian, and 
belonging to what is called the “Munda” family. All the members of this family exhibit an extraordinary power 
of building up the most complicated ideas from a simple root. For instance, the word da/ means “strike,” and 
from this a Santali can build a portmanteau-word, such as dalochoakantahentaetinae, which signifies ‘‘he, who 
belongs to him who belongs to me [e.g., my slave's son], will continue letting himself be struck!” 
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These Munda languages were once spread very widely over Northern India, and traces of them still exist as 
far west as the Panjab Himalayas ; but in the course of time they became superseded by the Indo-Aryan speech 
of the Aryan invaders. They are now spoken by only three or four millions of wild foresters. Their interest, 
however, does not end here. They are closely related to the languages of Pegu and Cambodia, and through 
them to the languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia; so that we find one great family of innumerable 
forms of speech in possession of the greater part of the Pacific Ocean as far east as Easter Island, only a couple 
of thousand miles from the coast of South America, and extending westwards through parts of Indo-China and 
India, right up to the Panjab Himalayas. This great family of languages is called the “ Austric” family, and is 
more widely spread over the surface of the earth than any other. 


The last important family of languages spoken in India is known as the “ Indo-Chinese,” with about 12 
million speakers and no less than 88 different languages. It includes Tibetan and Burmese, as well as a large 
number of forms of speech spoken by hill tribes in the Himalayas along the whole north of India and in the wild 
country between Assam, Burma, and China. These languages present a great contrast to those of the Munda 
family. We have seen that, in the latter, words may extend to portentous lengths, with the most complicated 
significations. In most of the Indo-Chinese languages, on the contrary, no word can have more than one syllable, 
and as it stands to reason that there can only be a very small number of such words, their number is helped out 
by singing them on different notes (called ‘‘tones”), high or low, long or short. The best example of such a form 
of speech is the language of Annam. Here, for instance, the word da, if sung on a low note, means ‘“‘a lady,” if 
sung short and sharp it means “the favourite of a prince,” if sung with a rising tone it means ‘“‘a box on the ear,” 
and if sung at a medium pitch it means “three”; so that ba ba 6a 64, if properly sung, means—* three ladies 
gave a box on the ear to the favourite of the prince.” The Indo-Chinese languages of India do not go to all the 
refinements of tone that exist in Annamese, but they follow the same principle on a simpler scale. Two only of 
them are of importance—Tibetan and Burmese. ‘Tibetan hardly belongs to India proper, but Burmese, the 
principal language of Burma, has eight millions of speakers. Most of the rest are spoken by wild and savage 
tribes, some large, and some numbering only a few hundreds. 


Numerous alphabets are employed for writing our 150 languages. For some, e.g. Hindustani, the Arabic 
character, written, like Hebrew, from right to left, is in general use. Many of the others, spoken by wild tribes, 
were never written at all, till missionaries recorded their sounds in the English alphabet. But the alphabets of 
the great languages of India proper and Burma are all, though differing greatly amongst themselves, ultimately 
derived from the characters used by the great Indian King, Asoka, in the third century B.c. These are written, 
like English, from right to left, and as a rule possess the peculiarity that, whereas English is written upon the 
line, they are written de/ow it. Ai line is first drawn, and from it the letters are suspended. An examination of 
many of the specimens exhibited will at once show how this is done. The Hindi version of the Bible offers a 
good example. It may, however, be observed that many of the alphabets of the South of India and of Burma 
seem to be made up of a series of circles, complete or incomplete. This is due to the fact that in former times 
the people of these countries used to write by making marks with an iron point upon palm leaves. A straight 
line drawn in this way along the grain of the leaf would split it, and so curves were substituted. It is from these 
curves that, in the course of centuries, the circles and half-circles that we see have been developed. 


Sir G. A. Grierson has referred to the great service done by missionaries to literature, and to many wild 
tribes which had no written language till they were recorded by them in their corresponding sounds in the 
English alphabet. To this may be added the labours of the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
probably done more than any other body, not merely to spread the knowledge of the Bible, but to preserve the 
purity of many tongues, to make them known, and to establish a fixed standard in which their literature 
might be printed and published. The Society sent 68 books or pamphlets, which it has published, to the Indian 
Court, in no fewer than 68 of the languages spoken in India. In some ofthese the characters used may be 
described as very beautiful and artistic. For the reasons above given, the following note on the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society by the Rev. Dr. Kilgour, its Editorial Superintendent, is very welcome. 


Kindly contributed by The Rev. R. KILGOUR, D.D., Editorial Superintendent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Soctety. 


For no Indian language can the claim be made that it is the /ingua franca of the Indian Empire. More than 
a hundred and fifty languages—not mere dialects, but forms of speech as different from each other, at least, as 
French is from Spanish—are spoken by the teeming millions of India. Of these tongues some are highly 
cultivated, such as Hindi, spoken by perhaps a hundred millions, or Bengali, spoken by nearly forty-five 
millions, or Tamil, spoken by seventeen millions; but others are quite barbarous and rudimentary, such as Toda 
and Taungthu, belonging to tribes who possess no sort of literature of their own.’ 


In eighty of the Indian vernaculars the British and Foreign Bible Society has published or circulated the 
Bible, complete or in part. If we consider merely the literary aspect of this achievement, we see that an 
inestimable boon has been conferred upon the peoples who speak those languages. Our greatest masters of 


' The illustrations of the different Indian characters are of special value in connection with the classification of languages in Sir G. A. Grierson’s paper. They 
serve also to show the care and perfection with which the types are prepared by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and, in consequence, their great value in 
setting a good example to printers of Eastern languages. ‘lhe blocks used were kindly lent by the Society and were used, it is understood, in its Centenary Edition 
of the Gospel in many tongues. The text chosen is from the Gospel of St. John, chap. iii. verse 16. ‘The Indo-Aryan group of languages is represented by the 
Devanagri character usually employed, as in the illustration, in writing Sanskrit, the language of the Vedas. ‘The following are derived from it:—Hindi and 
Bengali, and the lingua franca of North India or Urdu, derived from the above and Persian; the Dravidian or South Indian group by Tamil ; the Munda group of 


Central India by Santhali; the Indo-Chinese family by Tibetan (spoken in the north, as, for example, in the Darjeeling bazar), Burmese, and Arabic in the Arabic 
character. 
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English poetry and prose have drawn riches of thought and diction from the treasure house of the English Bible. 
Similarly, literature in the more highly developed languages of India stands to gain enormously by the acquisition 
of Holy Scripture as a type and example. In the case of cruder tongues, the Bible has again and again served as 
the foundation of a literature, where none has previously existed. 


SANSERIT. HOR. 
Sacred Language of the Brahmans. 


SANTALI. 
N. W. Bengal. 


Bengili Character. 





aa tac waite Fa wart, afasaasrd g 
eet, afer frost adaqet ae a fararaa 
Sat Bea | 

URDU. 
N. India. 
Ker BS Lal aah Tolle bel Sys 3 Le GS 


Arabic Character. 


STS RUA H Mtafecay CH Tate Q BAM VTSe CET, 
WSsat MAS SATA GATSTHBIN, GaN Bfaca 
wMTe ofsarescel Siceacal acts ; faocera anys 
faen | seta | 

TAMIL. 
Sgeudr, Sid yporwW PETC Moo Garr r8our 





alareunelés &\maider ETAIGED) Dlaidos Cad 
OUGUrt arid MSS SasSoor Door LLY 
Dig. G» Mums SRechorn, Qelauorr 
eum 2deHSIO Boy tS. 


whe 5h. ye 8 Ole oY ylel pl LS = SE bs es 
<3 sul 
BURMESE. 

Cc (ONC 

296 9096 (5}009 ; gooSad9 (396002 
E08 Cc aoe: & 38. - 

opsaeulceopa050 (ace 1966) 200180 

"  ¢yar * 
© Jog 2900094 E(al203@ 6olSe2C) 30 
Seoreq onc’ Seg cE 
@> #00900 Ole 00902 6907909 
G0050#Q% 600500508 Eesa2E60020500 


soRosa J 82097860059(5] 


Thibétain. 


Tibetisch. TIBETAN. 


PP AAT ARTIS TSS 
ABay By ar Sas IS RES ZINE O55 “ET ISISY 
BR GAPS SAMA’ H aga AH 519 NAY" BY 
a'54 


We know that the Bible has profoundly modified the daily language of the average Englishman. Its noble 
phraseology has gradually through centuries influenced his vocabulary, making it wider and deeper, more flexible 
and more comprehensive. The same process may be seen in operation all over India. Wherever the Bible 
penetrates, there the speech of the multitude is being purified and filled with new words and new meanings. To 
take an example, it is a common experience that the languages spoken by uncultured tribes of India possess no 
words for many abstract terms which occur in the Bible, like ‘‘ charity,” ‘‘ salvation,” ‘“ forgiveness,” ‘‘ atonement,” 
and so forth. From translations of the Bible they acquire such terms, besides gaining an insight into the 
concepts for which these stand. 


There remain at least seventy Indian languages in which no part of the Bible has yet been translated. Some 
of them have no written literature ; and if they have anything valuable to contribute to the common stock of 
linguistic knowledge, it will most probably be lost unless the Bible Society comes to the rescue. But although 
one minor achievement of the Society has been to double the number of written languages in the world, its real 
concern is for the enlightenment of the peoples who speak those tongues. Therefore the Society goes steadily 
forward with its mission to India, and continues to expend labour and money without stint in converting and 
baptising fresh forms of speech to the service of the Gospel. Some of the newest names of lamguages in which 
the Scriptures are being published include Lakher, spoken by a tribe in the Lushai Hills, and Taungthu and 
Mawken, two of the numerous languages of Burma. 


During 1911 the Bible Society circulated over g21,000 copies of the Scriptures, mainly by sale, in the 
Indian Empire. In all the great Indian languages a Gospel can now be bought for a farthing. To graduate and 
undergraduate students of the Universities—where no religious teaching is permitted—the Society presents 
thousands of Bibles and Testaments every year. 


India to-day is seething with a ferment of ideas and aspirations—produced by contact with the culture of the 
West. Many of these ideas have a directly Christian origin. Others, again, are the fruit of the materialistic and 
atheistic literature which has been sown broadcast over the land. To the sinister influence of such literature 
there is one supreme antidote: the mind and heart of India must be permeated with the Bible. 


R. KILGOUR. 





The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, which was established in 1698, has also done 
‘ admirable service to the cause of literature. It sent twenty-five specimens of its works in different languages to 
the Indian Court. The lists of the exhibits of both Societies follow. 


It would be difficult to enumerate all the bodies and private individuals which have increased our knowledge 
of Indian languages and books. Amongst the former, however, are the Indian Governments and the Secretary 
of State for India; also the Royal and Bengal Asiatic Societies (the former especially through its Oriental 
Translation Fund). 
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List of Scriptures sent to the Crystal Palace by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


Language. 


. Persian 


Baluchi 


. Baluchi 


Pashto 
Tibetan 
Ladakhi 


Kanauri 


. Sanskrit 


Urdu 


. Urdu 
. Urdu 
. Kashmiri 
. Kashmiri 
. Balti 


Chambiali 
Panjabi 


. Multani or Jatki 


Garhwali Tihri 


. Garhwali 


Srinagaraya 


o. Jaunsari 
21. Naipali 
22. Hindi 


. Hindi 
24. Hindi 
25. Chattisgarhi 
. Gondi 
. Kurku 
. Kurukh (Oraon) 
. Nagpuriya 
. Mundari or Kol 
. Santali 
. Santali 
. Magadhi 
. Malto 
. Lepcha or Rong 
. Bengali 
. Musalmani 


Bengali 


. Asami 

. Garo 

. Bodo or Mech 

. Dimasa dialect of 


Kachari 


. Rabha 
. Khasi 


. Lushai 

5. Manipuri 
. Tangkhul Naga 
. Singpho 


Oriya 


Kond or Kui 


. Koi 

. Telugu 
2. Kanarese 

. Tulu 

. Badaga 

. Badaga 

. Toda 

. Dakhani 


. Dakhani 
. Tamil 


. Malayalam 

. Sindhi 

. Sindhi 

. Gujarati 

. Parsi-Gujarati 


. Marathi 


. Konkani 


. Sinhalese 


. Burmese 


Title. 
Bible 
Psalms 
St. Matthew 
Bible, 4 vols. 
Acts and Revelations 
St. Mark 
St. Mark 
New Testament 
Bible 
Bible 
Bible 
New Testament 
New Testament 
St. Matthew 
St. John 
New Testament 
St. Mark 
St. Matthew 
St. Matthew 


St. Mark 
New Testament 
Bible 


St. Mark 

New Testament 
St. Luke 

St. Luke 

St. Mark 

St. John 

St. Luke 
Exodus and Genesis 
The Psalms 

St. John 

St. Mark 

The Psalms 

St. Luke 

Bible 

St. Matthew 


Old Testament 
New Testament 
St. Mark 

St. Mark 


St. Mark 
Bible 


St. John 

St. John 

St. Matthew 

St. John 

New Testament 


St. Mark 


New Testmnt., 4 vols. 
Bible 

Bible 

New Testament 

St, Luke 

Jonah 

Psalms 

Genesis 


St. John 
Bible 


Bible 

St. John 

New Testament 
Bible 

New Testament 
Bible 

St. John 

Bible 

New Testament 


Character. 
Persian 
Arabic 
Latin 
Arabic (modified fm.) 
Tibetan 
Tibetan 
Nagari 
Nagari 
Arabic 
Latin 
Persian 
Kashmiri Script 
Mod. Persian 
Litho. Arabic 
Takari 
Gurkukhi 
Mod. Persian 
Latin 
Nagari 


Nagari 
Nagari 
Nagari 


Kaithi 
Latin 
Nagari 
Nagari 
Nagari 
Nagari 
Nagari 
Bengali 
Latin 
Nagari 
Latin 
Lepcha 
Bengali 
Bengali 


Bengali 
Latin 
Bengali 
Latin 


Nagari 

Bengali ist ed., then 
Latin 

Latin 

Bengali 

Latin 

Latin 

Oriya 

Oriya 


Telugu 

Telugu 
Kanarese 
Kanarese 

Tamil 
Tamil-Kanarese 
Tamil 

Persian 


Persian, lithographed 
Tamil 


Malayalam 
Gurmukhi 
Arabic 

Gujarati (Kaithi) 
Gujarati 

Nagari 
Kanarese 

Sinhali 

Burmese 


Where used. 

Punjab Frontier 

Baluchistan 

Baluchistan 

Panjab Frontier 

Tibet 

Ladakh, E. Kashmir 

Bashahr State 

By Brahmans 

Widely throughout India 

Widely throughout India 

Widely throughout India 

Kashmir 

Kashmir 

Baltistan, N.W. Kashmir 

Chamba State, Kashmir 

N. Panjab 

W. Panjab [U.P. 

Garhwal, near Missoorie, 

Garhwal, spoken round 
Srinagar 

United Provinces 

Nepal and Darjeeling 

Region of Delhi and 
United Provs. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Central Provs. 

Gonds, Central Provs. 

Kols, Central Provs. 

Chhota Nagpur 

Villages of Nagpur 

Kols of Nagpur 

Santalia, Bengal 

Santalia, Bengal 

S. Bihar 

Rajmahal Hills, Bengal 

Around Darjeeling 

Bengal 

Bengal 


Assam 

Garo Hills, W. Assam 
Central Assam 

Hill Districts, Cachar 


Goalpara, N.W. Assam 
Khasi Hills, Cent. Assam 


S.E. Assam 

Manipur, E. Assam 

N.E. of Manipur 

N.E. Assam 

Orissa 

Vizagapatam and Gan- 
jam Hills 

Godavery Dist., S. India 

S. India 

Mysore 

W. Mysore 

Nilgiri Hills 

Nilgiri Hills 

Nilgiri Hills 

By Mohamedans in 
Madras Presidency 

Ditto ditto 

Karnatic and N. Ceylon 


Travancore & Malabar 
Sindh 

Sindh 

Gujarat and Surat 
Parsis in Bombay Pres. 
Bombay Presidency 

S. Konkan 

Ceylon 

Burma 





Date of first ‘Trans. 


1657 
1884 


Serampur 1815 
1818 
1862 
1905 
1909 
1808 
1805 
1805 
1805 
1821 
1821 
1903 
1882 
1815 
1895 

1821 & 1876 


1895 
1821 & 1850 


1806 


1806 
1806 
1904 
1895 
1904 
1895 
1908 
1876 
1868 
1868 
1826 & 1890 
1881 
1845 
1801 


1854 


1875 
1900 
1905 


1909 
1831 


1898 
1827 & 1846 
1904 
1907 
1809 
1893 


1891 
1812 
1820 
1842 
1852 
1852 
1897 
1745 


1715 
r715 


1811 
1825 & 1850 
1825 & 1850 

1809 

1864 

1811 

1809 


1739 
1815 & 1817 


Nos. speaking. 
152,000 
152,000 

1,225,000 
30,000 
19,000 

40,000,000 
40,000,000 
40,000,000 

1,008,000 

1,008,000 
130,000 

17,000,000 


143,000 
80 to go 
millions 

Ditto 

Ditto 
3,300,000 
1,125,000 

g0,000 

600,000 

450,000 
2,798,000 
2.798,000 


60,000 
19,000 
45,000,000 


1,350,000 
185,000 
239,000 

20,000 


20,000 
170,000 


70,000 
280,000 
26,000 
67,000 
9,600,000 
400,000 


8,000 
20,000,000 
10,500,000 

500,000 
35,000 
35,000 

800 
6,300,000 


6,300,000 
17,000,000 
(India) 

1,000,000 
(Ceylon) 
6,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
9,900,000 
16,500,000 
1,500,000 


7,400,000 
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Exhibits from the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


Language. Exhibits. Language. Exhibits. 
Bengali “3 Pearson on Creed Persian Ae Common Prayer 
Gondi es Grammar and Vocabulary Do. Bible History 
Hindi ar Common Prayer Sabu Karen ... Hymn Book 
Do. re Portions of Prayer Book Telugu ean Common Prayer 
Kashmiri... Common Prayer Do. ee Commentary, Vol. I. 
Do. me Grammar Do. ve Do. Vol. I. 
Malayalam ... Commentary, Vol. I. Do. oar Do. Vol. III. 
Do. mn Do. Vol. II. | Do. ee Do. Vol. IV. 
Marathi on Common Prayer Urdu mn Common Prayer 
Do. bien Four Gospels Do. das Commentary—St. John 
Do. -” Commentary—Corinthians Do. ~ Commentary—Prayer Book 
Mundari or Common Prayer Do. bei Women of Christendom 
Pashto Ga Common Prayer 


The Royal Asiatic Society lent the following manuscripts :—No. 36. A copy of the Shah Namah of Firdausi, 
a celebrated epic poem containing a history of the Kings of Persia, the original of which was written about 
A.D. 1000. 37. An Arabic copy of a work called Jami-al-Tawarikh, which is said to be the first history of the 
ancient Moguls which was ever written. 1522 and 1523. Two rolls, in wooden cases, containing respectively 
manuscripts of the Bhagavatgita and the Markandiya Purana, two celebrated Sanskrit works. 

Mr. Latify lent (1487) a very beautifully written copy of the Koran in a silver case, which had been for many 
years in the possession of his family. 

Major C. Moor lent two scrolls similar to Nos. 1522 and 1523, which were beautifully illustrated with 
mythological subjects in miniature. He also contributed a fine illustrated copy of the poems of Hafiz (Mohamed 
Shams-ud-din of Shiraz). 

Mr. Ratan Tata lent some valuable works, amongst which were :—38. A richly illuminated copy of the 
Shah Namah. 39. A book on trades and occupations, containing a number of pictures which represented in each 
plate a particular manufacture, showing the processes and tools employed, and a number of finished specimens of 
the industry. 

The Secretary of State for India lent a similar book on Kashmir trades and occupations. 

42 and 43. Two Sanskrit works on Demons. 

Several Burmese religious manuscripts, written on leaves and having lacquered and inscribed wooden covers, 
were lent by Mr. Ratan Tata, the Hon. L. M. St. Clair, C.1.E., Col. G. H. Molesworth, C.B., Mr. Danson, and 
others. 

Manuscripts and printed books, illustrating the languages of India, were lent by the Secretary of State for 
India, who, in the most liberal manner, permitted the Chairman to make a selection, with the kind co-operation 
and advice of Dr. Thomas (the Librarian of the India Office), from the magnificent collection in the India Office. 
In the same way, permission was given for Col. Hendley to select (with the kind assistance of Mr. W. Foster, 
the Superintendent of Records and Registrar) a large and valuable loan of pictures, engravings, etc., both by 
European and Indian artists. The latter come under the present section. The best thanks of the Indian 
Committee are therefore due to the Secretary of State and the above-named officers for their valuable support 
and assistance. 

These works—with others printed under the authority of the East India Company, or of the Secretary of 
State (shown with the exhibit of the latter), of the Government of India, or published by the Bengal and the Royal 
Asiatic Societies, and by or for the Universities and learned bodies—prove the enormous services to literature 
(and especially to that of India) by Europeans ; and it is not too much to state that without this support, which 
has been given at an enormous expense, much of the vernacular lore of India would have perished or remained 
unknown, because, in addition to the publication of correct texts of many works, accurate translations have been 
published, and some languages have even been reduced to writing, as shown in Dr. Kilgour’s paper, especially in 
the case of the religious bodies. 

The Committee, therefore, for reasons which will be well understood, thought it desirable to include in their 
Exhibition busts’or portraits of some of the great men who had been prominent in this civilizing, beneficial and 
learned department. The following is a list of the statues, busts and portraits referred to :— 

Bust of Dr. Horace Hayman Wilson, F.R.S., President Royal Asiatic Society (portrait in Journal No. 117). 

Statue of Sir William Jones, founder of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Portraits of—James Prinsep, F.R.S., decipherer of the ancient alphabets of India; Sir M. Monier-Williams 
(lent by his son); Col. Sir H. Yule, K.C.S.1I., C.B. (lent by the Royal Asiatic Society) ; Bishop R. Caldwell, 
‘D.D., LL.D., a famous scholar and author, especially of works on the languages of the Dravidian family 
(lent by the S.P.G.). 


Arabic and Persian Manuscripts lent by the Secretary of State for India. 
By Mr. T. W. ARNOLD, C.1.E., M.A., Epucationat Apviser To INDIAN STUDENTS. 


The India Office Library contains a rich collection of Arabic and Persian manuscripts, many of which are 
notable for their beautiful calligraphy or for the paintings with which they are adorned. The Library was first 
founded by the East India Company in 1801 and grew rapidly by the purchase of private collections and by 
presentations. The extensive library of Tippu Sultan was acquired after the storming of Seringapatam in 1799 
by the English army under General Harris, and for a time was stored in the College of Fort William, Calcutta, 
before being moved to London. Another royal collection, the library of the ‘Adil-Shah Kings of Bijapur, was 
sent to London in 1853. Among the private collections, one of the most notable is that of the great Orientalist, 
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Sir William Sen, prewr was first condi to the Royal Society in 1792 and thence transferred to the India 
Office in 1876. 

As might be expected in a library of such recent origin and of Indian provenance, there are few early 
examples of Muhammadan* painting from Western Asia or of the works of those artists who enjoyed the patronage 
of the early Mongol and Timurid princes; even the genuinely Indian school of Akbar’s reign is but scantily 
represented and none of the treasures of this Emperor’s library, that were carried off by Nadir Shah into Persia 
and have recently been surreptitiously sold in Europe, have found their way to the India Office. But this 
Library is rich in examples of later Mughal art, especially of the 17th and 18th centuries, from the brush both of 
Muhammadan and Hindu painters. 

Some of the MSS. are of interest on account of their historical associations, notably the richly decorated 
album which the ill-fated Dara Shikoh presented to his wife Nadira, who shared his flight after his defeat by his 
brother, Aurangzeb, in 1658, and worn out by the privations she had suffered, was buried near the grave of her 
husband’s spiritual preceptor, Miyan Mir; this album had previously been in the possession of Mumtaz Mahall, 
the queen who lies buried in the Taj at Agra, and is believed to be the only cbject extant that was in any way 
connected with her during her life. This album was not exhibited at the Festival of Empire; but another MS. 
of historical interest was shown there (Case 519), a splendid copy of the Quran, which was written for the 
especial use of Tippu Sultan; the text is richly decorated with gold throughout and the volume still retains its 
original binding of red leather. 

From the collection of Mr. Richard Johnson came several albums of pictures and specimens of Arabic and 
Persian calligraphy (Cases 498, 519, 531, 548). Johnson was Warren Hastings’ banker, and his collection of 
such albums was already famous in Calcutta in the latter part of the 18th century, when the formation of such 
collections was a fashionable amusement among the servants of the East India Company. In the volumes 
exhibited were some fine examples of Mughal portraiture, representing chiefly nobles of the Delhi court, executed 
with that delicacy and firmness of outline and that lively characterisation which are such distinguishing features 
of the Mughal school of portrait painters. Vol. 54 (in Case 548), made up of loose leaves from a Persian 
translation of “ Kalilah wa Dimnah,” contains illustrations which exhibit that sympathetic treatment of animal 
life so characteristic of Hindu painters, one of whom here signs his name—Sital Singh. Vols. 29 and 65 (in 
Case 498) were made up of examples of calligraphy, such as were highly valued in the Muhammadan world for 
their artistic excellence ; among the penmen who have signed their names may be mentioned Muhammad Salih, 
who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, and Sayyid Ali Khan, who enjoyed the patronage of 
Aurangzeb and received from that Emperor the title of Jawahir-Raqam or “ jewelled pen.” 


To the Johnson collection also belongs a MS. entitled ‘‘ Kanama-i-‘Ishq” (shown in Case 519); though 
written so late as 1735, this romance is illustrated with charming pictures that exhibit some of the fine 
characteristics of much earlier work; there is a richness of dainty imagination, and a delicacy and charm of 
colouring that give these carefully executed pictures a place above most others of the same period. 

In the same Case was shown an album containing pictures of the various trades and industries of Kashmir, 
showing the workman surrounded by the implements of his craft and the ways in which he makes use of them. 
Apart from their interest to the student of arts and crafts, these pictures are of permanent value as delineations 
of the life of the people of Kashmir and are evidently the work of an artist with a considerable sense of humour. 


The Khawarnama’ (Case 519) is a Persian epic written by Ibn Husam in imitation of Firdausi’s Shahnama ; 
it recounts the mythical exploits of ‘Ali and his companions in a strain of the wildest imagination, and the artist 
who decorated this MS. (probably at the beginning of the 18th century) has given free rein to his fancy in his 
representations of their numerous adventures. We see ‘Ali, sometimes at the head of his army, sometimes in 
single combat, engaged in doing battle with hosts of warriors in full armour or with monsters of various kinds, 
some demon-king or towering giant, now huge apes or a fiery dragon “swinging the scaly horror of his folded 
tail.” The artist has been lavish in his use of gold and garish colour; neither as a draughtsman nor a colourist 
does he come up to the level of the earlier models that he has obviously attempted to copy. 

More genuinely Indian in character and feeling are the pictures in a MS. of about the same date (in Case 
531)—the Bahar-i-Danish?—a collection of fairy tales, the subject matter of which has given the artist scope for 
the exercise of a delicate imagination and a skilful brush ; birds with wonderful plumage bear the heroes through 
the air, or they float safely on the surface of the sea, while their companions suffer shipwreck and are devoured 
by fierce sea-monsters ; in other more peaceful scenes, they repose in beautiful gardens in the enjoyment of wine 
and song. 

One of the earliest Persian MSS. shown (in Case 498) was a copy of Jami’s Tuhfat-al-ahrar,? dated 
989 A.H. (=1581 aA.D.), which is written on paper of different colours, with finely decorated margins in bold 
arabesque patterns; on the first pages are painted two of those graceful garden-scenes, so characteristic of the 
Persian school of painting. 

In Case 531 was shown one of the copies of Sa‘di’s complete works,‘ in which the India Office Library is so 
rich; in Case 498 a copy of Sa‘di’s Bustan,® a fine example of late Indian work, executed in Delhi in 1757 a.p. ; 
and in Case 519 a copy of Nizami’s Khamsah,° and a separate copy of his Laila and Majnun? (dated 1577). Each 
of these MSS. is profusely illustrated. 

In Cases 498 and 519 were shown two copies® of a work once very popular in India, the Persian translation 
of al-Qazwini’s Cosmography—‘Aja’ib al-makhlugat, “The Marvels of Creation”—-a work which covers the whole 
range of the natural sciences as known to the Muhammadan world in the 13th century. Birds, beasts, fishes and 
insects of all kinds are here, from the domestic fowl to the weirdest creations of the imagination and the fictions 
of travellers’ tales, and illustrations of treatises on astronomy, botany, anthropology, etc. 





* Mr. Arnold’s spelling of Oriental words is preserved. 
1 Ethé, 897. 2 Ethé, 806. 5 Ethé, 1331. 4 Ethé, 1124. 5 Ethé, 1142. ® Ethé, 976. 7 Ethé, 1000. 8 Ethé, 712 and 713. 
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Mr. F. W. Thomas, M.A., Ph.D., Librarian at the India Office (to whom the Festival of Empire is much 
indebted for most valuable help), has kindly sent the following note on the contributions which have not been 
referred to by Mr. T. Arnold :— 


The remaining MSS. and printed books and other objects, lent by the Secretary of State, do not in general 
call for detailed description, being merely specimens of the various languages, scripts and writing materials which 
have been employed in India. We may, however, take note of one or two exceptions. 


No. 505.—The Sanskrit MS. 688 from Nepal, containing a poetical Life of Buddha (Zalita-Vistara), dates 
from the beginning of the 19th century), having been copied in 1803 for Captain William Douglas Knox, the 
Resident, who is represented in miniature on the last leaf, holding a prayer-wheel. The MS., which passed 
through the hands of Colebrooke, is written in an ordinary Nepalese hand on thick ochre-stained paper, in single 
leaves. It is chiefly noticeable as a fine modern example of the ancient Nepalese and Tibetan miniature 
illustration, quite rare in Sanskrit MSS. from India proper. The miniatures are numerous, and the painted 
board covers are also illuminated with flowers and Buddhist figures and symbols. 


No. —, Album IV.—Representation of a Suttee. Though without artistic merit, this sketch by a native 
painter is interesting as probably an unique representation of such a scene as viewed by a Hindu. It is endorsed 
with quotations from Sanskrit sacred texts glorifying the rite. 


No. 229.—Letter from Louis Philippe to Ranjit Singh, in a gilt wrapper. The letter is addressed ‘‘ au trés 
grand, trés magnifique et trés purssant prince Maharadjah Rendjit Sing Bahddor Padichah du Pendjab notre 
trés cher et puissant amt”: it contains expressions of amity, prefaced by generalities in pseudo-Oriental style. 
It was indited on October 27th, 1835, and probably fell into the hands of the English upon the downfall of the 
Sikh power. 


No. 505.—Native painting in metal case, representing a Durbar procession at Baroda, a paper strip 
measuring about four yards by six inches. The close-thronged figures of elephants, horses, and pedestrians are 
limned in crude glowing colours, and give a lively picture of the gaudy splendour of an Oriental procession. 


No. —.—Bengal troops on the line of march. A paper strip about six inches broad and nearly thirty feet 
in length. This is a print published in 18— from sketches by an officer ; it abounds with spirited and humorous 
incidents, and is an excellent specimen of the amateur efforts with which our countrymen in India have so often 
(as is exemplified by MS. albums in the great libraries) enlivened their hours of exile. The style is, of course, 
well known in the work of D’Oyley. 


No. 615, MS. 3303, is written in the Savrada character on birch-bark leaves, the use of which, in the 
Himalayan districts, goes back to ancient times, and in Kashmir continued until the introduction of paper by the 
Musalmans about 1600 a.p. The Savada character is one of a group of North-Indian scripts ; its first monuments 
date from about 800 a.p., and its sphere embraced, beside Kashmir, the north-eastern valleys of the Panjab. 

The birch-bark MSS. are usually in book form. With age the material becomes extremely fragile and 
friable, for which reason the present volume, containing an old Puranic work (Kasrkhanda), has had its leaves 
covered each on both sides with thin silk gauze, which does not obstruct the reading. The MS. was obtained 
from Kashmir about five years ago. Such MSS. are rare in Europe and not very numerous in India. 








The following is a complete list of the works so liberally contributed by the Secretary of State for India. It 
shows the great value of the support to indigenous literature which has been afforded by the India Office :— 


Persian MS 1408 , Six Moghul Paintings (Book 3, Johnson Collection) 
” » 3443 _ Red Portfolio, Book 31. First three in book. 
= . SS si The 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th in book 
” ne 
it a i PRINTED AND LITHOGRAPHED BOOKS. 
. » 6 Berlendra Nath Thakur. Bengali 
” yo ee Sumvegatthu Dipani. Burmese 
r » 1919 Narmagadya. Gujarati 
‘s » 2543 Hagigatu’l Wahya (lithographed). Hindustani 
” » 3112 Jaindharma-sindhu (in Gujrarati). Jaina 
Johnson Collection, No. 3 New Testament. Kanarese 
” 9 1» 29 Bhagavata Purana Kissa Husan al Saigh (in Arabic char.) 
- * » 37 (Hindu) | Malayan 
” ” » 54 Gokarna-mahatmya. Marathi 
9 '» » O1 | Gurumatacudhakara. Panjabi 
r Y» ,, 64 (Portraits) Diwan-i-Abdul Rohman (lithographed). Pashtu 
” * » 65 (Calligraphy) | Bhagavadgita. Sanskrit 
” ‘ »» 67 | Mahabharata, Vol. I. Sanskrit. 
iy - MS. unnumbered Ramayana, Vol. I. Sanskrit 
Karnama-i-islig | Rig Veda (ed. Muller), Vol. 1. 
Illustrations of Trades of Kashmir (MS.) | Sakuntala (trans. Monier- Williams) 
Trades and Occupations, Vol. 52 | Hikayatu-s-Salakin (lithographed). Sindhi 


Manners and Customs, Vol. 49 


Padanitiya. Singhalese 
Costumes, Vol. 53 


Tiruppakal. Tamil 


Water-colour Painting—Elevation of the Mihrab of the Jumma | Vastugunadipika. Telugu 
Musjid, Bijapur. Drawn by Harrichand Mellijee and | 


Dardhyatabhaktirasamrta. Uriya 
Mucoond Ramchindee, Sattara, 1852 


Specimens of various vernacular characters (lithographed) 
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Epigraphica Indica, Vol. I. 
Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX. Part 3 


MANUSCRIPTS. 


Caitanyocaritamrta. Bengali 

Jaina Stories. Hindi 

Diwan-i-Sajjad. Hindustani 

Makhzanal Islam. Pushtu 

Rastamalka. Marathi 

Dighanikaya (palm-leaf). Pali 

Kammavaca (palm-leaf). Pali 

Vimana Vatthu Vannana, in Singhalese char. (palm-leaf) 
Buddhist MS. (with miniatures). Sanskrit 

Rig Veda, Vol. I. 

Kanikhanda (birch bark) 

Kaimini Bhagavata (palm-leaf) 

Mudraraksaka (palm-leaf). Bang char. 
Tapastirthamahatmya (palm-leaf). Grantha char. 
Visvakarma Purana (palm-leaf). Kanarese char. 


Vyarahara Mala (palm-leaf). Malayan char. 
Tinantavyakbyana (palm-leaf). Nandinagari char. 
Siddhantakaumudi (palm-leaf). Telugu char. 
Sariraka Mimaman Bhanhya. Telugu char. 

Nami Jataka (palm-leaf). Singhalese 

Bhagarata Purana. Tamil 


MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS. 


Persian Letter, with letter case 

Copper-plate Grant, with Ring and Seal 

Collection of Impressions of Seals 

Photographs of Paintings of Fort William, etc. 

Lid of Persian Box, lacquered, painted and gilded 

Native Painting representing the Durbar procession, in metal 

Letter from Louis Philippe, in case [case 

The Kaisarnamah-i-Hind, or Lay of the Empress, by Edward 
B. Eastwick, C.B., F.R.S., M.A. Two volumes 

Delhi Assemblage, by T. Wheeler, Esq. One volume 

Armoury 


OMISSIONS AND ERRATA. 


The title of Sir M. A. Stein’s work on his discoveries in Central Asia is Desert Cathay; 2 vols. ; Macmillan. 
The official report will be entitled Sex7ndia, and will be published, under the orders of the Secretary of State for 


India, by the Oxford University Press. 


Page 32, No. 117.—List of publications of Mr. W. Griggs: Col. Sir Swinton jacob, K.C.I.E., supplied all 
the illustrations for J/eypore Enamels and a large number of those for Aszan Carpet Designs. 


Notes on ‘‘ The Life of the People” are postponed to No. 121. 
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4.—Ancient Buddhist Painting on silk, discovered by Sir M. A. Stein, C.1.E., at Chién-fo-tang. 


No. Ch. lv. 0047. Scale 17 in.=1 foot. 











5-—Ancient Silk Painting discovered by Sir M. A. Stein, C.I.E., at Chién-fo-tang. 


No. Ch. liv. 004. Scale 1} in.=1 foot. 
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7.—A Mogul Emperor and his Secretary or Minister. From an original 17th century 
picture by Hashim, an artist at the Court of Shah Jahan. 


Lent by Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.I E. 























8.—Portraits of Timur Shah and some of his Mogul descendants who were Emperors of India. 
From copies of originals now in the possession of Rajput Princes. 


1. Timur (Tamerlane), 1369-1500 ; invaded India 1398. 2. Babar; conquered India 1526; died 1530. 3. Humayun; 
died 1556. 4. Akbar, 1556-1605. 5. Jahangir, 1605-1627. 6. Shah Jahan, 1627-1659. 7. Aurangzeb, 1659-1707. 
8. Mohamad Shah, 1719-1748. 9. Mohamad Akbar II., 1806-1837. 


Lent by Colonel T. H. Hendley, C.I E. 
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g.—Casting the horoscope of the Emperor Jahangir (a.p. 1569). 
Scene outside the birth chamber. 


From an original reproduced by permission of Colonel H. B. Hanna. 
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12.—The Entombment of Christ. By an Indian artist; Probably 17th century. 


By permission of Mrs. Jopling Rowe. 
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rom the Jaipur Razmnamah ; 16th century. 
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; by Mukund. 


13.—The Descent of. Yudhisthira into Hell 


Reproduced by permission of Colonel T. H. Hendley, 
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Arjuna, sitting by the side of his Divine Father, Indra, King of Heaven, Hindu version of the Deluge. Artists, Daswan and Kanha. 
witnesses the joys of Paradise. Artists, Daswant and Bunwari. 


Fifth Adventure of the White Horse, in which the Queen of the Creation of Raja Prithi, first anointed sovereign of war, and of the 

Amazons defends her country against the army of the Pandavas ancestor of the Bhils, from the dead body of King Venu; the former 

under Arjuna, and only submits when the general offers her being the incarnation of his virtues. the latter of his vices. 
marriage. 


14.—Four reduced plates from the Jeypore Razmnamah (Vol. III. of the Memorials of the 
JSeypore Exhibition, 1886. 
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FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE AND IMPERIAL EXHIBITION, 1911. 


‘ INDIAN SECTION. 


PART IV. 


INDIAN PICTURES (continued from No. 120). 


The following is a description of the reproductions of Indian pictures which could not be included in the last 
number :— 


Plate 1.—This picture, which has been reproduced by the kind permission of Colonel H. B. Hanna, is thus 
described in the Sale Catalogue of Messrs. Sotheby in March, 1912:—The Emperor Shah Jahan (1628-1658). 
The state entry into Agra to be proclaimed on his accession and to take formal possession of the throne. View 
of the palaces beyond the walls on the right, the procession of horsemen, spearmen and elephants passing along 
the banks of the Jamna outside the walls and entering a gate in the distance. In the foreground, the Emperor in 
a castle-shaped howdah, with a morcha/ bearer behind him, is passing a group of princes on elephants surrounded 
by cavalry. The river and fort lie on the left. A large and imposing painting, about 2 feet by 18 inches, with 
hundreds of figures. Illuminated in gold and silver. It was sold for £80. The fish and golden balls carried 
behind the Emperor are the insignia of the Mahi Maratib. 


Plate 2.—Indian ladies of high rank with attendants meeting on a terrace overlooking a garden with a lake 
and hills in the background. One of the ladies is accompanied by female musicians. This beautiful picture is 
now hung in the room of the Secretary of State in the India Office, and is reproduced by his permission. It is a 
very fine specimen. 


Plate 3.—Domestic scene. The Emperor Shah Jahan is reclining on a charpaz, or bedstead, in a richly 
decorated tent in a garden at Delhi. Young children, probably of the Imperial family, are brought in to him. In 
the foreground is a tank with playing fountains, in which two girls are sporting. Female musicians stand near 
the tent. The lofty minaret in the background is the Kutb Minar. As there is so much cloud, the time of the 
year is probably in the rainy season. In the trees are many birds. All the figures are richly dressed. The 
picture was exhibited at the Crystal Palace, but the owner has not been identified. It is hoped he will excuse 
the reproduction of such a charming example of Mogul art. 


INDIAN ART STYLES. 


Very little reference was made in No. 120 to the styles of the different artists of the Mogul period. 
Examination of such large series of pictures as those in the Jeypore Razmnama and in the India Museum Akbar- 
nama shows considerable difference in the work of the numerous artists who illustrated these valuable 
manuscripts. References are made to the Razmnama at pages 71, 72, 74, 75, etc., of No. 120 of the Journal. 
This famous book, a Persian version of the great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and Ramayana, is believed to 
have been the Emperor Akbar’s own copy. It is now in the possession of H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore, having 
been presented, it is said, to his ancestor, Maharaja Siwai Jai Singh, by the Emperor Mohamad Shah. The 
illustrations were reproduced in monochrome (two only in colour, on account of the expense) as Vol. IV. of the 
Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition’ Fourteen out of seventeen artists who were mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
by Abul Fazl have left signed examples of their work in this precious manuscript. 

The Akbarnama (Clarke MSS., India Museum), which Mr. Beveridge considers to be the very book 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari, contains, according to him, about 100 illustrations. He has written 
a careful study of them for the Museum, for the perusal of which I am indebted to Mr. C. Stanley Clarke. In 
this he notes that many of the illustrations have probably been lost. Of those that remain all the artists whose 
names are given in the Ain-i-Akbari are represented, except perhaps Haribans. Before giving an analysis of the 
work of the principal men on the two great books, attention should be drawn to the following observations of 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in his History of the Art of India and Ceylon. He notes the practice of beginning a 
picture by laying down a firmly-drawn outline, which lead to a curious division of labour, the outline being often 
drawn by one man and the painting done by another. Sometimes more than two persons collaborated, besides 
the outliner or planner, z.¢., the man who signed under the word f¢arh or tarrah, and the executant, who wrote 
under the word ami, or frequently (as in the Razmnama), as vang-amezi or colourist. The additional 
descriptions are chthra-namz, the one who painted or drew the faces; or surat, he who sketched or painted the 
figures. Sometimes, it is believed, there were even more artists, but Mr. V. Smith adds: ‘‘ The method, whether 
only two artists or four collaborated, necessarily tended to reduce their art to the level of a skilled mechanical 
craft ; and, as a matter of fact, the mechanical nature of much of the Indo-Persian work is its greatest defect.” 
On the other hand, it may be said that the outliner was the person to whom the greatness of the picture was due, 
not alone on account of the design which was his, but because, as has been remarked, there are cases of incom- 
pleted pictures, in which indications for the colouring are clearly given on the outline by the man who signed his 
name_under the word ¢arh. There are pictures in the Razmnama, as well as in the Akbarnama, in which the 
same individual both designed and painted the work. 


1 Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 4 vols. imperial 4to, by T. H. Hendley ; London, W. Griggs, 1885. 
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In the following list the first seventeen names are in the order of Abul Fazl’s list in the Ain-i-Akbari :— 





ARTISTS ENGAGED ON THE RAZMNAMA AND AKBARNAMA. 





Under the Under the 

words aml _— words 
or rang- chirha- 
amezi. nami. 


Under the Under the 
words aml _ words 
or rang- chirha- 
amezi. nami, 


Under the 
word tarh. 


Under the 


Names of Artists. word tarh, 


Names of Artists. 


. Mir Sayyid Ali 


. Khaja Abdul 
Samad 


. Daswanth (the 
master of the 
age) 

. Basawan* (pre- 

ferred by some 
to No. 3) 


. Kesu 

. Lal* 

. Mukund* 
. Mushkin* 


. Farokh the 
Kalmak 


. Madhu* 

. Jagan 

. Mohesh ; 

. Khaim Karan 

. Lata 

. Sanwala 

. Haribans , 

. Ram (Das) ... 

. Tulsi 
Ghulam Ali ... 

. Bhagwan 

. Patas 

. Banwari 

. Tulsi II. 

. Babu 

. Jagjiwan 

. Kanha 

. Bhora 

. Madhu II. 


. Sarwan 
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* Noted for coloured paintings. 


All in the 
Razmnama 


1st or Kalan 


Ist or Kalan 


Ist or Kalan 





Inthe Akbarnama 


1st or Kalan 


2nd or Khurd 
Razmnama 


52. 
53- 
54- 
55: 
. Mansur 
57: 
58. 
| 59. 
| 60. 
| 61. 
| 62. 
63. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33- 
34- 
35: 
36. 

. Durga 


Shankar 
Mohd. Sharif... 
Chatarbhuj 
Jaswanth 
Nanwa 

Tirpal 

Narain 


. Tiriya 
. Anant 


. Asi or Asir 


. Lab ets 
. Dharm Das ... 


. Iklas 
. Katar 
. Khunan 


. Ibrahim Kahar 
. Nand 
. Jaganath 


. Nar Singh 
. Kahim 


. Sukjiwan 

Nami 

Ikbal 

Mah Mohamad 
Nand Gwaliyari 


Nand 

Mandhar 

Kesu II. 

Bandi 

Surdas 
Parmeho 
Hasan Naqqgash 


In the Beharistan of Sir Gore Ouseley the following left pictures :— 


Or ANIMALS.—Emad, Husein, and Ustad (the Master) Babu. 
COLOURED PAINTINGS.—Madhu, Basawan, Mushkin, Mukund, and Lal. 
FACES.—Sindas, Khaim, and Balchand. 
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Or Sankaran 


Sangtarash or 
stone carver 


Son of Ram Das 


The principal artists of the Razmnama and the number of plates signed by them are as follows :— 


DESIGN, or Zarh. 


Daswanth, 24 
Basawan, 29 


Lal, 29 


Tara I., 4 
Mukund, 11 


Tulsi L., 4 


Kanha, 4 
Mohamad. Sharif, 4 


Jagan, 5 
Khaim Karan, 4 





COLOURISTS or Ami. 
Madhu II., 4 
Paras, 8 
Bhagwan, 7 


Mashkin, 9 
Madhu I., 9 Ram Das, 4 
Mohesh, 5 Ghulam Ali, 4 


The corresponding names and figures for the Akbarnama are :— 
DESIGN. 


Tara I., 4 Narain, 6 


Sarwan, 4 


Banwari, 7 
Kanha, 7 
Chatarbhuj, 5 


Basawan, 10 


Lal, 15 
Kesu I., 18 


Mushkin, 19 
COLOURING. 

Sawanlah, 5 Sarwan, 7 Madhu I., 4 

The most important men who drew faces are—in the Razmnama, Bhora; and in the Akbarnama, Basawan and. Madhu I. 


Mukund, 5 
Kanha, 5 


Jagan, 9 
Tulsi I., 10 


Banwari, 8 
There seems little doubt that Abul Fazl, writing for the men of his time, regarded as the greatest artists 


those who planned and drew the designs, because he writes of Daswanth and Basawan, who almost entirely 
confined themselves to that branch, as the greatest masters of the age. He appreciates, however, the work of 
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the colourist, Basawan, because he mentions his general skill in that way as a reason why some critics preferred 
Basawan to Daswanth. Another reason why the designer seems to have been looked upon as the greater artist 


is — the fact that such men as Daswanth and Basawan seem to have had no special partiality to any 
colourist. 


The following is an attempt to analyze the work in the Razmnama of some of the principal men :— 


DaswantH.—He shows great skill in representing the different emotions of his characters, however large 
the number in a picture. In such a picture as that in which Bhima, disguised as a woman, kills a general, he 
even displays some knowledge of anatomy. He is a master of detail. His knowledge of mythology is accurate. 
He sketches animals delightfully, and is an expert in his delicate drawing of landscapes, and especially of 
buildings in the background. His double picture of an army drawn up in the form of a maze, in which there are 
about six hundred animals, alone shows that he feared no subject, however difficult. His demons are full of 
character. His foliage is always accurately drawn, and he is generally fortunate in his colourists, because their 
work is harmonious and never glaring, which we may naturally conclude to have been due to his general super- 
vision. Three good examples of this master are reproduced in Plate 14 of No. 120, viz. (a) The Heaven of 


Indra; (4) The Deluge; and (d) The Story of Raja Prithi. 


Basawan.—The pictures of this master are usually more simple than those of Daswanth. There are fewer 
figures, and the composition is well balanced; but where, as in some war scenes, he has to deal with large 
numbers, there seems to be some confusion. He is a great painter of skies and water. Some of his foliage is 
rather stiff, but his shrubs, flowers, birds and small animals are charming. His women and men, if not wearing 
armour, are very natural. He is not always so fortunate in his colourists as Daswanth. . Mr. V. A. Smith, in 
Plate CXVII. of his Fine Art in India, has a fine illustration by Basawan with Bhawani as colourist, in which 
all the charms alluded to above are specially well seen, including some excellent renderings of trees as well as 
shrubs. This writer, who prefers Basawan to Daswanth, remarks that his birds, foliage, trees and flowers are 
painted with the utmost delicacy. 


LAt.—This artist drew twenty-nine pictures in the Razmnama and fifteen in the Akbarnama, and only 
coloured two. Some of his compositions are overcrowded, and few are so well managed as those of the artists 
already noticed. His trees are usually stiff, and his rocks are massive and too intrusive. His skies and buildings 
share in the above defects, part of which may be due to his colourists often doing somewhat crude work. His 
figures have the air of being over-surprised. This extends even to his animals, but his monkeys are well drawn. 
One picture, ‘‘ The Destruction of Daksha’s Sacrifice,” which was also painted by himself in colours of a low tone, 
perhaps, however, as indications to a collaborator, shows him at his best. The rocks are well drawn, while the 
figures are well arranged and the expressions are natural. On the whole, he succeeds in giving an air of much 
bustle and action. He gives one the impression of a rapid and somewhat careless, though skilled, worker ; an 
opinion which is confirmed by the large number of illustrations signed by him. Ldal’s weird imagination is 
shown in his delineation of monsters, and in one case the effect is enhanced by his own vivid colouring. 


Muxunp.—The subjects drawn by Mukund are usually simple, and the few figures are skilfully drawn, so as 
to represent clearly the part each takes in the incident. Some of the characters are very dignified. The land- 
scapes in the background are very pretty, and the water, skies, and foliage are beautiful. 


Jacan (Jacanatu).—He designed and painted several important pictures which are not overcrowded with 
figures. His colouring is strong and rich and he is a master of detail. Mr. Vincent Smith admires particularly 
his peacocks, but all his animals are well done. There is a splendid bird (the Vulture King) in one of his plates 
which is gorgeously coloured by Madhu the elder. 


Tara.—Although his subjects are full of figures, there is no confusion, The details (especially of fabrics, 
such as carpets and dresses) are very minute. His own colours, as well as those of Ram Das in two pictures, are 
very rich. Four golden elephants, driven by fighting demons, are specially remarkable. 


Kanua draws deer and forest scenery with success. 


Tutsi I. (Katan).—The elder Tulsi has left some striking pictures, especially one showing the marriage- 
choice ceremony of the princess Damayanti, which was coloured by Tulsi IJ. (Khurd). This was copied on a 
very large scale in quasi-fresco on a wall of the Jeypore Museum. Other pictures were reproduced in the same 
manner, and it is remarkable that the photographic enlargements, which were made to assist in the reproduction 
in all these pictures, required very little alteration on account of distortion, so accurate was the work of the 
original artists. The two Tulsis were also great colourists. 


Kuaim Karan is good both as a designer and colourist. 
Kesu I. and I]. have left much good work in the Akbarnama. 


Paras, Banwart, Masuxina, Mapuu I. and II., BHaGwan, GuuLAM ALI, SARWAN, and SANWALA stand out 
amongst the colourists. 


FarokH CueEta (probably the same as Farokh Beg or the Kalmak) has left some beautiful work in both the 
Razmnama and the Akbarnama. His designs and colouring are equally good. Both show real delicacy and 
refinement, and are more in the Persian manner than the great bulk of the work which is under notice. His 
‘trees and backgrounds are particularly delicately drawn. ; 


TirPAt is another artist whose work is remarkable for its vigour, and especially for the character expressed 
in the faces and in the action of all the persons represented. Mr. Vincent Smith remarks that this artist, who is 
one of the four Mohamedans named by Abul Fazl, certainly deserves high praise, 


MusukIn was also another good worker in the early style. He is well represented in the Razmnama. 
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The writer of this note chose the following artists in the Jeypore Razmnama to have careful copies of 
portions of their best pictures made as examples of their respective styles :— 
1. Lal and Maklis: Portrait of a woman, with bright | 13. Basawan and Kanha: Flight into the sky of a demon 
colouring. | with a white horse over a lake and city; a wonderful com- 
2. Lal and Lalu: The Trial of Raja Indradyamni. For | Position with rich colouring. 
colour, outlines and clever representation of a story. 14. Khaim Karan: a clever representation of a prince in a 
3. Basawan and Babu: Sita in a garden with a nurse—a cauldron of boiling oil. 
hag—in attendance. Very delicate figures and foliage. 15. Daswanth and Mushkin: a group of women in delicately 
4. Jagjiwan: Hanuman in the air, carrying a mountain. coloured dresses. 
Delicate details ; night scene. 
5. Mahesh: Sita in a balcony. ~ Beautiful sky; detail 
excellent. 17. Madhu I.: Good landscape and mythological figure. 


6. Kanha: Forest scenery and deer; very natural. | 18. Bhagwan: A clever composition with many figures. 
7. Kesu: Peacocks; soft foliage; golden sky. 


16. Lal and Nanwa: Good colouring. 


: : 19. Paras: Quiet domestic scene contrasted with a storm. 
8. Tara: Weird scenes. Combat on golden elephants. Mr. Havell draws attention to the skill with which Indian 


g- Lal and Banwari: Grotesque figures, demons, etc. | artists represented the darkness of night with artificial light. 
Gorgeous but harmonious colouring. | ; ‘ 
20. Tirpal: Portion selected—The edge of a gloomy 


10. Jagan: Rock and landscapes with five elephants, horses, tenes 


etc., in armour. 
11. Ram Das: Picture shows much action, especially of 21. Farokh Chela: Battle scene. Portion selected—A man 
the musicians ; Durbar scene. on the back of a camel, playing kettle-drums; charming 


Wea: cs jiak 
12. Mukund and Farokh Chela: Delicate touch and har- Laan. a ee wages ee 
monious colouring ; a cleverly-told story. 22. Tulsi: Most beautiful buildings and trees. 


Other great pictures have already been fully described. One point remains for notice, and that is the 
permanency of the colours, which, in both works, seem practically not to have changed since they were painted ; 
a similar note must be added as to the paper on which the work was done. 


Colonel Hendley had the Razmnama of Jeypore in his care for some time, and studied it very carefully. He 
has also repeatedly examined the Akbarnama pictures. In his opinion, the illustrations of the latter are, with 
few exceptions, decidedly inferior to those of the former. The colours are more crude, and the pictures in 
general seem more hastily done. The figures are less delicately drawn and the composition, as a rule, is more 
confused. The artists deal with war and other horrors, and there is more riot in expressing their ideas than in 
the Razmnama illustrations. It seems as though even the wars, being in a remote past, excited less interest and 
less feeling of reality in the artists.! 


Many of the Akbarnama subjects represent recent well-known historical events; but beyond preserving 
the general features, the artists seem to have been accurate only in a few cases in their delineation of 
buildings and the environment of the different scenes. The principal men, no doubt, bear some reasonable 
resemblance to the real individuals; but from personal knowledge of many of the places, some of which are 
not usually visited—as, for example, Nagore (the city in which Abul Fazl was born), and Ranthambhor (the 
famous fort near the confluence of the Banas and Chambal rivers in the Jeypore State)—the writer cannot 
believe that the artists ever saw the places, and conclude therefore that they drew them from descriptions. On 
the other hand, the details of their pictures of hunting scenes, transport across rivers, buildings at such places as 
Agra and Fatehpore Sikri, and the like, are probably very accurate, and as such are most valuable. 


Convention iN Art.—An interesting paper on ‘Convention in Art,” by Mr. Vincent A. Smith, appears in 
the Sonderabdruck aus der “Ostasiatischen Zeitschrift” (The Far East), Jahrg. I., Heft 2; Herausgegeben 
Von Otto Kiimmel und William Cohn (Oesterheld & Co., Verlag, Berlin W., 15). 


Mr. Vincent Smith contended, in his History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, that Indo-Persian drawings, 
being a form of Asiatic art, should be judged by the canons of that art, and not according to the standard of the 
Renaissance masters. He went on to add that such matters as inattention to modern rules of perspective, of the 
lack of light and shade effects, of atmosphere, etc., concern the conventions of art ; that is to say, the understood 
agreement between the draughtsman and the beholder as to the way in which solid forms should be represented 
ona sheet of paper. A friendly critic differed from these last conclusions and wound up by stating that the 
difference between Oriental and Western art is, ‘“‘ not that one uses one set of conventions and the other another set, 
but that one is conventional and the other is not. One arranges things according to an arbitrary agreement ; the 
other depicts them as they actually appear.” Mr. Vincent Smith concludes his note as follows :—‘‘‘ Drawing,’ 
Professor Clausen observes, ‘is a form of expression, like speech or writing. . . . If we consider drawing as an art 
of expression, it gives us, I think, the key to other forms of art, such as those of the Orientals; which we cannot 
easily grasp, because we do not, as it were, know the language.’ It seems to me that all systems of perspective, 
whether based on optical science or not, are properly regarded as conventional forms of expression, by means of 
which the artist makes himself intelligible to the spectator. The closer approximation to reality gained by the 
European method does not appear to me greatly to affect the artistic merit of the composition. But it is 
essential that the artist should use the convention which is congenial to him and fully understood by him. When 
the Asiatic essays to employ the scientific European conventions, he fails, or, at the best, attains a succés a’ estime. 
The same fate would befall the European who should attempt to follow the Asiatic traditions. Each school can 
succeed only by obeying its own canons and using its own methods.” 

1 A book now exhibited in the British Museum is open at a page which has an illustration exactly in the style of the Jeypore Razmnama. It was the work of 


two of the artists of the latter work. It is described as—(Or. 3714, pls. 270-1) : Battle scenes illustrating the Memoirs of the Emperor Babar, by Hindu artists, 
about 1600. Indian Mughal school, but archaistic. 
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It will be useful to print in this place summaries of the British Museum labels in the cases on Mogul, 
Persian and Indian art, which we are permitted to do by the kindness of Dr. L. D. Barnett, the Keeper 
of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., on the understanding that these descriptions are to be regarded as 
provisional only. 


“T. CrassicaL Persian Paintinc.—In classical Persian painting, as it appears from the 14th century onwards, 
two elements can be traced, a ‘‘ Northern” and a ‘‘ Southern.” The Northern school had its seat in Turkestan, 
and especially in Bokhara and Samarkand. It was apparently descended from the hieratic Buddhist art which 
originally came with Buddhism into Turkestan from India, and which there, under the influence of classic 
Chinese art, formed a brilliant local school, characterized by its devotion to rhythmic flow of line. This school 
can be traced down to the early 11th century in the paintings of Tunhuang. In the beginning of the 14th 
century appears in West Turkestan a mature secular school of the same origin and character, which, before another 
century had passed, ripened into the classical art of the Timurid and early Shaibani dynasties, which displays 
extraordinary delicacy and richness of decorative detail (often at the cost of the composition), especially in the 
representation of architecture and colour, without entirely sacrificing the ancient rhythm and freedom of line. 

‘‘The Southern school, more strictly Persian, seems to have been influenced by Arabian art, especially that of 
Bagdad, which derived its origin from Byzantium. While showing a love of decorative detail and colour very 
similar to that of the Northern school, it is angular, stiff, and rather lifeless in the figure-drawing, and seldom 
attains to rhythmic flow of line. 


“TI. CrassicaL Persian Paintinc.—In drawing figures, both Northern and Southern schools generally 
neglect relief, and. represent the features of the face in barest outline, with slight care for individuality ; figures 
are subordinated to the general decorative design. The art is essentially scenzc. But early in the 16th century 
appeared a new variety of the Northern school, of which the seat was again Bokhara. In this the chief interest 
was the human figure and features, of which the former was executed with great attention to rhythmic line, 
while the latter were painted with delicate relief and highly individualised character, both in complete polychrome 
pictures and in studies in monochrome rélieved by touches of one or more other colours. It is an art of 
personality. 


“III. Mucuat Art.—A combination of the scenic art and the art of personality in other ateliers of Turkestan 
produced there early in the 16th century the brilliant school which was transplanted to the court of the Mughal 
Emperors of Hindustan, where, modified in detail under the influence of Hindu culture, it became the typical art 
of the Mughal period of Indian history. While preserving the old Persian wealth of decorative detail, it throws 
its main stress upon the characterisation of personality, which it expresses with a ripe technique of delicate relief 
upon body-colours, exercised with great warmth and refinement of feeling, while from European artists it learned 
often to use water-colour washes in its backgrounds.” 


TABLEAUX. 


It may be stated, without much risk of contradiction, that the series of miniature tableaux formed the most 
popular attraction of the Indian Court. This graphic fashion of representing prominent events appeals to the 
general public, who can realize them by this method more clearly than by the use of pictures and photographs. 
As the models were made by artists from the best portraits available and the accessories were careful studies 
from original Indian paintings, the tableaux (as will be judged from the illustrations in the Journal) presented a 
fair idea of the subjects. The following accounts of these tableaux are copied from the Guide, and notes are 
added by way of further explanation. The introductory paragraphs explain the limits which were imposed upon 
the designers and constructors of the scenes, who are are not therefore responsible for any possible anachronisms 
or historical errors which, however, it is hoped, are few and unimportant. 


TWELVE MINIATURE HISTORICAL TABLEAUX. 


These were carefully prepared by English artists, as far as possible from drawings by Indians, so as to 
represent native ideas; although, where this was found to be impossible, some attempt was made to give an 
Indian interpretation of the scene. 

With the exception of the frescoes on the walls of the Ajanta Caves, and such help as can be afforded by 
carvings on the walls of ancient temples, there is little Indian material before the sixteenth century to help the 
modern artist ; but, notwithstanding this, as the changes in the long ages before the Moguls arrived in India at 
the end of that century were probably less than have taken place in our own times, it is perhaps right to conclude 
that the ideas of the past were represented in a fairly satisfactory fashion. Some great event of legend or history 
was chosen for illustration, so as to cover the time from the dawn of history down to our own days. 

In selecting, scenes such as related to the paramount power of the time, or to some great story which has 
even now an influence in India, or to some important reform, were chosen. 

The models were made under the general direction of the Chairman, with the assistance of Miss Mary 
Williams, who kindly arranged the historical and descriptive notes to explain them. 

The subjects which were chosen for illustration were carefully discussed by the Committee, whose principal 
object was to represent such as-were suited to the Coronation year. 

The tableaux were arranged in compartments or boxes with glazed fronts, on stands at a convenient height 
for examination. Light was obtained from concealed electric lamps. 


1. THE ENTHRONEMENT OF Rama AND Sita, from the Ramayana.—This scene represents an episode in 
the Ramayana, one of the famous Sanskrit poems of the Hindus, which, though written perhaps two thousand 
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years ago, is still studied and loved by the Hindus, and read by the Brahmans in their temples. Rama is 
worshipped as the divine model hero for all men, and Sita is revered as the type and pattern for all good women. 
This story, not being so well known in this country as in India, needs some explanation. 

Rama, the eldest son and heir of the Maharaja Dasaratha, was a very strong and handsome prince, excelling 
in all manly exercises, and especially in the use of the bow. At the age of sixteen he was married to Sita, the 
lovely daughter of the Raja of Mithila, a territory between Oudh and Bengal. They lived in a great palace in 
the centre of the city of Ayudhya (or Oudh), a beautiful city of temples, palaces, and gardens on the banks of the 
river Gogra, in the middle of Hindustan. The people of the country loved Rama, and asked his father to make 
him Yuva-raja (little raja), but some of the courtiers in the palace, stirred up by the favourite wife of the raja, 
were so jealous that they plotted against him, and made his old father banish him from the kingdom for fourteen 
years. Rama and Sita, with his faithful brother Lakshmana, wandered far away south, and met with many 
adventures and troubles in the wilderness and in the forest of Dandaka. Sita was carried off by Ravana, the 
King of the Rakshasas, to his fortress in the island of Lanka, or Ceylon. 

Rama formed an alliance with Hanuman, the general of the monkeys, who brought his army to help Rama. 
The monkeys built a bridge across the straits that separate India and Ceylon with great rocks that they brought 
from the Himalayas. At last the wicked Ravana was captured and slain, and the unhappy Sita was delivered by 
Rama. The fourteen years of their banishment were now ended, and they returned to Ayudhya, where the old 
Maharaja had died of grief in their absence. Rama and Sita were received in triumph and crowned at once, and 
they reigned gloriously over a happy and contented people for a great number of years. 

The scene shows Rama and Sita seated on a throne on the terrace of their palace at Ayudhya, with 
Hanuman, the monkey god, clasping Rama’s leg as a sign of veneration. The figures behind the throne are 
Lakshmana and Bharata, Rama’s brothers. (See Plate 4.) 

The model was designed and made by Mr. Herbert Norris, who also rendered special help in the general 
construction of the tableaux. The figures were made by Miss D. Stanton Wise. Scenery painted by Mr. Rex 
Paterson. Stage carpentering by Mr. G. Whitby. Electric lighting by Harraway Bros. 

The above notes are chiefly taken from the Hzstory of India from the Earliest Ages, by J. Talboys Wheeler, 
in his Volume II. on the Ramayana and the Brahmanical period. He describes a city in which there was much 
luxury, showing a high degree of civilization. The monkeys, no doubt, represent such of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of South India as threw in their lot with the Aryan people, whose head was the king of Ayudhya. 
The Rakshasas, whose chief was Ravana, were the Buddhists. The following is a condensed account of the 
actual installation ceremony as described by Mr. Wheeler :— 


Rama and Sita were magnificently dressed by his mothers (his father’s widows) and proceeded to the council 
hall. Rama, having obtained permission from the great persons who were present, seated himself on the throne 
with his face towards the east, and Sita sat upon his left hand. Music immediately struck up in all quarters, and 
the people shouted ‘“‘ Long live Maharaja Rama.” The great Rishis, or sages, then repeated the proper mantras 
or texts, and poured water over the heads of Rama and Sita. After them the Brahmans and Kshatriyas 
(warriors), the Vaisyas (merchants), Sudras and lower castes, the common people, and lastly, the women did the 
same. After Rama and Sita had changed their clothes, they sat again on the throne, and Lakshmana held 
the royal umbrella over the king’s head while Rama’s two other brothers fanned him on either side with white 
chamaras, or yaks’ tails. All the people then blessed Rama and there were general rejoicings, and Rama 
rewarded many persons with gifts. 


It will be noticed in the picture that Hanuman is shampooing the feet and legs of Rama. This he is 
frequently stated to have done as a mark of reverence. With the exception of the presence of the queen, who 
usually has similar ceremonies performed at the same time in the female apartments, out of sight of the crowd, a 
modern installation is not very dissimilar to the one described. There is, perhaps, less water and more praying. 
The great features of the modern ceremony are the placing the ¢7ka (or mark of investiture) on the forehead, the 
girding on of the sword, and the presentation of gold coins by the nobles and great men as a proof of allegiance. 
They also wave a coin or two over the chief to bring good fortune. 


2. THE Story oF CHANDRAHASA AND Bikuya.—This story comes from the Mahabharata, and is but one 
of the many interesting legends in that wonderful old Sanskrit poem. (See Plate 4.) 

A Raja in the Deccan had been overcome and slain, leaving only an infant son, who was borne away by a 
faithful nurse, who died without revealing the origin of the child. He was adopted by a kind, good man, and 
was called Chandrahasa, or Moon-laughing, and grew into a very strong and handsome man. He delivered the 
people of the country from some rebels who oppressed them, and became so popular that the minister of the 
king, hearing of Chandrahasa’s success, became very jealous of him, and when he found out who he was, he 
determined to destroy him. Accordingly he wrote a letter to his son Madana, which he gave to Chandrahasa to 
deliver. Chandrahasa took the letter to the capital, but being very weary, tied up his horse in a garden in the 
suburbs of the town, and fell asleep on the bank of a tank close by. 

Now it happened that the garden belonged to the minister, and that Bikhya, his ‘daughter, was refreshing 
herself there with the princess and her companions. Wandering apart from her friends, she saw a handsome 
young man asleep with a letter partly protruding from his pocket. She took the letter, and was surprised to find 
that it was from her father to her brother, and that he had written, ‘‘ The bearer is my enemy, and must be got 
rid of ; so without enquiring as to his lineage or name, at once give him poison.” Thinking it a pity that one so 
handsome should die, she took the liberty of altering the meaning of the letter by changing the word “shatru” 
(enemy) to “mitra” (friend), and “bikha” (poison) to ‘‘ Bikhya,” her own name. Chandrahasa awoke and 
delivered the letter to Madana, who, although much astonished, at once carried out the order. The’ minister 
arrived just as the marriage was concluded, and was congratulated by his friends, much to his annoyance ; but as 
his letter was produced, he had to disguise his resentment, and try to dispose of his enemy in some other way. 
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The scene is copied from an old painting of Bikhya finding Chandrahasa in the garden. The model was 
designed and made by Mr. J. Killick, except the figures, which were the work of Miss D. Stanton Wise. 

This old-world story is similar to some which have been recorded in the folk-lore of other parts of the 
world. The following example, entitled ‘‘ Wassily the Unlucky,” a story for children (translated by Mr. Post 
Wheeler from a volume of the best Russian Wonder Tales selected by command of H.I.M. the Czar for the use 
of his own children), is condensed from the Strand Magazine for April, 1912 :— 

Marko the Rich wished to get rid of Wassily, who certain three wise men had said should obtain his wealth, 
and tried several ways of getting rid of him. He gave him on one occasion the following sealed letter to his 
wife :—‘‘ Marko the Merchant to his wife: As soon as my messenger brings this letter, prepare at once in the 
kitchen a great cauldron of boiling lye. Call him then to you, and when he passes near the cauldron push him 
into it so that he may die. Do this without fail, for this youth works evil against me. If you do not, beware 
my punishment.” On the way Wassily met the three old men, who when he slept read his letter, and altered it 
so that when the merchant's wife read it she found these words: ‘“‘As soon as my messenger brings this letter, 
prepare at once a festival. Call the priest and the neighbours to thee, and when they are come, marry him 
straightway to our daughter Anasthasia. Do this without fail, for this youth shall be my heir.” These commands 
were obeyed. The merchant on his return was very angry, but he was shown the letter, and was compelled to 
swallow his rage there for the time. In the end all his evil designs terminated in his own ruin. 


3. THE WorsHIP OF THE BUDDHA IN ONE OF THE TEMPLES IN THE Caves oF Ajanta.—This scene is 
modelled from a vaulted chaitya (temple) in one of the famous caves devoted to the worship of Buddha, which is 
remarkable for the beauty and richness of its details. (See Plate 5.) 

Some of these caves are reputed to date back several centuries before the Christian era, but this one is 
probably not older than A.D. 500. The founder of the Buddhist religion was a prince of the Sakyas, who lived 
about 2,500 years ago, at Kapilavastu, about 100 miles north of Benares. His name was Siddhartha, though he 
was more often called Gautama. He had been brought up in luxury and taught the use of the bow, the spear, 
and the sword, and all that was needful for a warrior of his rank. At nineteen he was married to a beautiful wife, 
and had one son, but he became very unhappy about all the sin and misery in the world. When he was thirty he 
left his home, father, wife, and son, and fled to the woods in the guise of a beggar. He spent seven years in 
meditation, trying to find some remedy for sin and suffering, till at length he thought that he had discovered the 
true path to happiness. He then returned to the world to spread his newly-acquired wisdom. He renounced the 
name of Gautama, and adopted that of Buddha (the enlightened), and for forty-five years he wandered through 
the country round Benares preaching his new religion and securing multitudes of converts, including his father, 
wife, and son. Great kings also came in state to visit him and listen to his preaching. 

He died at Kusinagara, in the Nepalese Terai, when he was eighty years old, about the year 487 B.c. The 
well-organized orders of monks and nuns, such as those for whom these caves were made, were a most powerful 
agency in the spread of the new religion. Buddhism was the chief religion in India for 1,000 years, and, although 
it has disappeared in the land of its origin, it still flourishes in Ceylon, Burma, Thibet, China, and Japan. 

The model of this cave was copied from photographs, and was sculptured in plaster by Mr. J. B. Manson. 
The figures were by Miss D. Stanton Wise. 

Such a scene is not unlikely to have occurred not unfrequently at Ajanta. The chaityas (or church halls) 
usually have a stupa or dagoba—that is, a cupola covering a relic chamber—at the apse end of the chamber. 
Images of Buddha are not uncommon at Ajanta. Mr. Vincent Smith has an illustration of kneeling worshippers 
in the Aurangabad Caves in his History of Art in /ndia (fig. 124). The earlier Buddhism of the Little Vehicle 
abstained from the use of images of Buddha, whereas the followers of the school of the Greater Vehicle “ delighted 
in the multiplication of images.” (V. Smith). 


4. BaBer (Basar), THE FIRST Mocut Emperor, RECEIVING AMBASSADORS FROM SAMARKAND (about 1529).— 
This scene was adapted from native paintings, and represents Baber sitting on a throne in the court of his palace at 
Agra, receiving three ambassadors from Samarkand, who are being presented by a court official. (See Plate 6). 

We learn much about Baber and his life of adventure from the Memoirs written by himself, which give most 
curious and vivid descriptions of his daily life. He succeeded his father, Omar Shaikh, on the throne of the little 
kingdom of Ferghana or Khokand at the age of eleven, but this was quickly wrested from him by his uncle, and 
for the next twenty years he wandered about accompanied by some Turkestan chiefs and their followers, and met 
with countless adventures, fighting nearly all the time. When he was twenty-eight (a.p. 1511), he had been 
driven out of Khokand and had thrice won and lost the kingdom of Samarkand. Seven years earlier he had 
seized Kabul, and directed his thoughts to the rich plains of India. 

In 1505 Baber occupied Ghazni and raided the Indian frontier as far as the Indus. He crossed the river in 
1519, and effected a temporary occupation of the Panjab. That campaign is notable for Baber’s use of European 
artillery, then a novelty in the East. In 1524 he reached Lahore and Debalpur, and sacked both. 

In 1526, Baber’s little force of under 12,000 men met the hosts of Sultan [brahim Lodi, of Delhi, numbering 
100,000 men, at Panipat, about fifty miles to the north of Delhi. Baber had 700 field guns, whilst the Sultan 
relied on his elephants. The army of Delhi was routed, and the Sultan and 15,000 of his followers were slain. 
Baber quickly occupied Delhi and Agra, and was proclaimed sovereign at both cities on Friday, April 27th. He 
distributed the spoils of the royal treasuries, of almost fabulous value, amongst his followers. 

His next most formidable foe was Rana Sanga, head of the Rajput clans and leader of a confederacy of over 
a hundred Hindu princes, with an army of about 200,000 men. Baber’s force was much smaller, but superior in 
artillery and generalship. In a battle fought at Kanha, near Sikri, twenty miles from Agra, on March 15th, 1527, 
Baber was successful, and the Rajput power was broken. 

Baber’s third great conflict was with the Afghan chiefs of Behar and Bengal, whom he defeated, May, 15209. 
Baber thus became sovereign of Behar also. Baber chose to be called Badshah instead of Sultan. He was the 
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best Mohamedan king who, up to that time, had ruled in any part of India. Baber means “lion,” and he was a 
very strong and brave soldier and a great general ; but he also loved literature and the society of learned men. 
He died in 1530, at the age of forty-eight. 

This model was designed and made entirely by Mr. F. H. Hiley. 

Lieut.-Col. F. G. Talbot, D.S.O., F.R.G.S., in his abridgment of the Memoirs of Baber—First of the Great 
Moguls (1909), refers to this embassy in the following words (p. 210) :—‘ One of the last entries refers to a great 
feast and durbar at Agra. The Emperor writes :—‘| had a great feast in the garden, and sat in a pavilion covered 
with grass for coolness. On my right sat the ambassadors from Samarkand, on my left sat the Uzbek and Hindu 
ambassadors. Before dining there was an investiture with robes of honour. After dinner there were fights of 
furious camels and elephants, ram fights, and matches of wrestlers, jugglers and tumblers, and dancing girls, and 
a great quantity of gold and silver money was scattered. There was a precious hubbub.” With some 
modifications such entertainments have been carried out in Native Courts down to our own time, and some are 
still common. 

The artist has been careful to introduce niches, in which bottles and vessels of different shapes are placed. 
This is an old Persian custom. The guardian of a treasury could easily ascertain by a glance if any one of his 
precious vessels was missing. So common was the custom that the niches and their contents are very frequently 
merely painted on walls and gateways. Colonel Hendley was able to reproduce a number of interesting old 
pieces of pottery from examples of the kind on the great gate of the Palace at Amber. 

Samarkand was the seat of Timur, Baber’s great ancestor, and there his tomb still exists. He himself 
conquered and held it, but lost it finally in 1515. For 150 years it had been the seat of his family. At the time 
of the embassy it was held by the Shahbanids, descendants of Changiz Khan. 


5. THe Emperor AKBAR RECEIVING JOHN MILDENHALL, A ComMERCIAL ENvoy FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
in 1603.—This scene was chosen to mark the beginning of the direct trade between England and India. Some 
products of the East had already found their way to our shores; they had been chiefly brought over by the 
agents of the Venetians, and the traffic generally increased when the new trade route was discovered round the 
Cape of Good Hope, so the English determined to secure a share in it. (See Plate 6). 

For this reason, in September, 1599, a company was formed to secure the exclusive privilege of trading with 
the East Indies, and John Mildenhall (according to some, Sir John Mildenhall), a merchant of London, was 
engaged to go to the Court of the great Mogul bearing a letter from Queen Elizabeth, to apply for privileges for 
the East India Company, which was duly incorporated by charter at the close of 1600, under the title of ‘ The 
Governor and Company of Merchants of London trading with the East Indies.” We have no records of the 
result of Mildenhall’s mission, except that he was well received at Court, and obtained a firman, or official 
warrant. He returned to England, bringing news of the high civilization and boundless resources of the Indian 
Court. The Emperor Akbar, like his grandfather Baber, had begun his reign at a very early age, and had fought 
many battles and gained great territories. Besides being a great soldier, he was a very wise and enlightened 
ruler, who knew how to make both Mohamedans and Hindus work together in his service for the good of the 
Empire. He took a lively interest in foreign countries and in the promotion of commerce, art, and sciences. 

Akbar died in 1605, at the age of sixty-three, and was buried at Sikandra, near Agra, where his tomb, with 
the single word—Akbar—upon it, may still be seen. 

The model was constructed from descriptions and pictures in the Ain-i-Akbari, written by Abul Fazl, the most 
learned man of his age, and the trusted friend and counsellor of Akbar, whose life he wrote. It represents 
Akbar’s tent of audience. Akbar stands (his usual custom) in front of his throne, under a canopy, having on his 
left his Minister, Bir Bal, a Hindu famed for his wit, clothed in white; other nobles and attendants of the Court 
surround the throne, and an armed guard is seen standing on the left of the scene. Mildenhall has just entered 
the tent, and is being presented by Abul Fazl, who salaams. Through the doors of the tent there is a glimpse of 
a sandy courtyard in sunlight. 

The figures, dresses, and scenery for this were designed and made by Mr. W. H. Durst, 43, Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea, aided by Miss Hill. 

The official reception by the Emperor Jahangir (the son and successor of Akbar) of Sir Thomas Roe in 1616 
was chosen for reproduction as the Indian scene in Part 1V. of the Pageant. It took place in the courtyard of 
the palace. at Ajmere and was a much more formal interview than the one described. 

Three other Englishmen—John Newberry, Ralph Fitch, and William Leedes—also took letters to Akbar 
from the great English queen. 


6. THE Raja OF CHANDRAGIRI GRANTING TO Mr. Francis Day THE CHARTER FOR THE FOUNDING OF 
Mapkras 1N 1639.—This model represented the Durbar Hall of the Old Palace at Chandragiri. (See Plate 7). 
The Raja (or Naik) Damarla Venkatadra, who was the chief of the district, is seated on his throne, and is 
granting to Mr. Francis Day, a British merchant, member of the East India Company’s Council at Masulipatam, 
a charter which was written on a plate of gold technically styled a palm leaf. 

This marks the acquisition of the first territorial settlement owned by the English. The price was 12,000 
pagodas (about £600) a year, for a strip of sandbank, some six miles along the bay, and a mile inland “to build 
a Fort and a Castle for the Company with full power and authority to govern and dispose of the government of 
Madras in order to make more full expression of our affection to the British nation, and to enjoy the privilege of 
minting without paying any dues, or duties whatsoever more than the ordinary wages to those who shall coin the 
monies.” [he Company was also exempted in perpetuity from customs duties on merchandise or provisions. 

A factory was built at this place and mounted with cannon, and is now known as Fort St. George, the 
Citadel of Madras, on the Bay of Bengal. In 1641 it became the chief station of the English on the east coast 
of India. The charter was dated March ist, 1639; it unfortunately disappeared during the French occupation of 
Madras, 1746-1749. 
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The model was made by Miss Chidson, 11, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, assisted by Mr. Chidson. The 
figures were by Miss D. Stanton Wise. Miss Chidson was fortunate in obtaining an early picture of the Raja’s 
palace, which is said to be still in existence. 


7. THE EMPEROR JAHANGIR RECEIVING IN PrivaTE AUDIENCE SiR Tuomas Rog, AN AMBASSADOR FROM 
James I., aBout 1618. (See Plate 8).—This scene was very carefully copied from an old Indian painting ; it shows 
the Emperor Jahangir (the son of Akbar) seated in a small pavilion, having behind his throne a man waving a 
whisk made of the tail of a yak (a symbol of authority). The Emperor is very magnificently dressed, and is 
wearing a rosary of pearls. In the more formal durbars the grandees were grouped on a platform, three steps 
from the ground, and were divided into sections according to their rank. On the occasion now represented, in the 
left-hand corner there is a group of the servants of Sir Thomas Roe, who, in 1616, arrived from England on an 
embassy from King James I. He himself stands below with his chaplain, the Rev. Edward Terry. 

The reception of Sir T. Roe marks another advance in the intercourse between the English and the rulers 
of India. Hitherto all communications had gone through the Company’s agents in the country; but in 1614 the 
Directors, with the approval of King James, determined to try the effect of a royal embassy. 

They chose Sir Thomas Roe, a man accustomed to diplomacy and of considerable attainments and position, 
and he was furnished by the King with a royal commission, which ‘duly constituted and ordained and deputed” 
“the said Sir Thomas Roe, our true and undoubted Attorney, Procurator, Legate, and Ambassador to that high 
and mighty Monarck the great Moghoar.” 

Roe became a favourite with the Emperor, and saw him frequently during the three years that he remained 
at his Court, and he has left very full records of his mission and of his journeys and life in India. The Rev. 
Edward Terry also wrote accounts of this embassy, but the results were insignificant. 

The Emperor Jahangir (born 1559, died 1627) ascended the throne in 1605. He was a great patron of art, and 
the handsomest and most graceful prince of the Mogul family ; but he left the cares of government chiefly in the 
hands of his beautiful wife, Nurmahal (Light of the Palace), and even had her name joined with his own on the 
coinage. 

This model, which is on a larger scale than the others, was arranged by Mrs. Hendley, who worked the 
carpet, which is of special interest, as the design was copied from one that may have been made in Jahangir’s own 
factory about 1615. Miss D. Stanton Wise made the heads, which are copied from contemporary portraits. 
Mrs. Hendley had the assistance. in dressing the figures, of Mrs. Foster (for the jewelled stoles), and Mrs. Harris 
(sempstress). The pavilion, throne, and decorations were carried out by Mr. Percival, to whom also the 
€ommittee were indebted for other services in connection with the installation of the tableaux. 

In Part III. of this series (Journal No. 120), Plate 10 is a splendid representation of a Durbar of the 
Emperor Jahangir. It was utilized for the Pageant, and careful study of it enables us to understand fully Sir 
Thomas Roe’s account of his own state reception at Ajmere, and of the ceremonies which accompanied it. 


8. An IncIDENT IN THE LIFE oF Jos CHARNoCK, who founded Calcutta on August 24th, 1690. (See 
Plate 7).—This scene recalled a romantic event in the life of Job Charnock, who was Governor of the English 
Settlements in Bengal, and one of the greatest of the East India Company’s servants in the seventeenth century. 

It showed Charnock and his guard hurrying up to the rescue of a Hindu widow who was about to perform 
suttee. The husband’s body had been carried down to the water's edge and placed on a pile in an arched arbour 
formed of dry sticks, boughs and leaves, the Brahmans have performed their religious service, and the widow has 
taken leave of her relations and friends. A large bunch of cotton would be dipped in ghee, and handed, ready 
lighted, by the principal Brahman to the widow, who would then set light to the pile and enter the arbour, and in 
a few minutes the supports of the roof would fall in and the whole pile be quickly consumed. 

Job Charnock succeeded in carrying this widow safely away, and he was so charmed with her that they 
married and lived lovingly for many years and had several children, two of whom rest in the same tomb as 
himself in the churchyard attached to the old cathedral in Calcutta. This event probably occurred near Patna, of 
which he was Chief from 1664 to 1680, and not at Kasimbazar, where he also served. Charnock appears to 
have had (perhaps at a later date) a half-caste Portuguese wife, so that the children may have been hers.’ 

Job Charnock had come out to India in 1655 or 1656, and remained there till his death in 1693. In 1690, 
under authority given by Aurangzeb (the grandson of Jahangir), he founded a settlement on the river Hughli, which 
has now grown into the second largest city of the British Empire—Calcutta. Job Charnock chose this site very 
wisely for his purpose ; it was a desolate sandbank, but it was protected on the west by the Hughli river, on the 
east by the Salt Lake, and on the south by the Sundarbans, the only access by land being on the north by the 
road to Kasimbazar. 

At first the English were only allowed to rent three native villages on condition that they built no fortifi- 
cations and landed no cannon; but when the Bengalis rebelled against the tyrannies of Aurangzeb, they got leave 
to fortify their factory, which was henceforth known as Fort William. Aurangzeb was the last of the great 
Emperors of the Mogul line ; his successors were little more than puppet sovereigns. 

This group was designed and made by Mr. and Miss Whitby. The figures were made by Miss D. Stanton 
Wise. Stage carpentering: Mr. George Whitby. 


9. Suan ALAM, THE Mocut Emperor, GRANTING THE Diwani or BenGaL, Binar, AND Orissa TO LorD 
_ Ciive, on AuGusT 12TH, 1765. (See Plate 9). This scene represented one of the most important events in the 
_ history of the English in India. It showed the Emperor Shah Alam handing over to the English the Diwani, or 
mandate, to collect and administer the revenues of the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, together with the 
administration of civil justice, which was entrusted to officers bearing the appellation of Dewans and appointed 


1 A Brief History of the Hughli District and the Hughli Medical Gazetteer, by Lt. Col. D. G. Crawford, 1.M.S.; Bengal Secretariat Press, 1903 ; and The 
Parish of Bengal, 1678 to 1788, by the Rev. H. B. Hyde, M.A.; Thacker & Spink, Calcutta, 1899. 
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from Delhi. The late Padishah [in India, spelled and pronounced Badshah], or Emperor, at Delhi had been 
murdered, and the exiled Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alam. He wanted the 
English to assist him to assume the government of the kingdom of Delhi, which Clive refused to do, but he made 
a treaty with him at Allahabad, August 12th, 1765, by which Shah Alam was given the Doab, or rich country 
between the rivers Jumna and Ganges, and the fort at Allahabad for a residence, and the English undertook to 
pay him twenty-five lakhs of rupees (about £300,000) yearly out of the revenues of Bengal in exchange for the 
grant of the Diwani, an arrangement which appeared to give satisfaction to both parties. Shah Alam lived in 
Allahabad in the empty state of a Padishah, and the East India Company became masters of the country. 


The East India Company were merchants whose business and desire it was to carry on a successful trade 
between England and the East, for which purpose they were incorporated on the last day of 1600, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. In the course of time their trade extended over the greater part of India, and although they 
had no wish to acquire more land than was needful for their business settlements, as these grew in importance it 
became necessary to have soldiers to defend them. 





Robert Clive, the founder of our Empire in India, came out in 1743 as a writer in the service of the Company, 
but soon exchanged the pen for the sword, and began his career as a soldier with the defence of the Company’s 
possessions at Madras against the French. Eventually he entirely broke up the power of the French in India, 
and overthrew the Dutch and the Nawab of Bengal, Siraj-ud-Doula (who had captured the Company’s possessions 
at Calcutta). In Madras he gained for the Company the Northern Circars, and in Bengal a large tract of 
country near Calcutta, with a revenue of one hundred lakhs of rupees. Their first territories and the new epoch 
thus began in 1761. 


In 1760 he returned to England, the most famous general of his time, at the age of thirty-five ; but owing to 
more troubles in India he was sent out again in 1765, with the title of Governor of Bengal, to reform the civil 
service and re-establish military discipline. In 1767 he went home finally, broken down with illness, and ended 
his life in 1774. 

A fine statue of him has just been put up upon a temporary site in Whitehall, London. It will be remembered 
that the battle in which the British sovereignty was really settled was fought by Lord Clive at Plassey, on the 
side of the Hughli river and not far from Murshidabad, on June 23rd, 1757. 

This model was designed and made by Mr. Herbert Norris. The portraits of Shah Alam, Lord Clive, 
General Carnac, and others were made by Miss D. Stanton Wise. Stage carpentering by Mr. G. Whitby. 


10. READING THE PRocLAMATION OF HER Majesty Queen Vicrorta aT CaLcuTTA ON NOVEMBER IST 
1858. (See Plate 9).—This scene recalled another great landmark in the history of India—the reading of the 
Proclamation of Her Majesty Queen Victoria to the Princes, Chiefs, and peoples of India, whereby it was 
officially announced that the political power of the East India Company had ceased to exist, and that the 
Government of India had been transferred to the Crown—that Queen Victoria was the Sovereign of India, and 
the Governor-General her Viceroy. In it occur these gracious words: ‘‘ We shall respect the rights, dignity, and 
honour of native princes as our own, and we desire that they, as our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity 
and social advancement which can only be secured by internal peace and good government. . . . We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all our other 
subjects, and these obligations, by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously fill.” 

This Proclamation, and a Supplementary Proclamation by the Governor-General, were read by Lord Canning, 
the Viceroy, at Allahabad, and at the same time also in all the chief cities of the three Presidencies, amidst great 
rejoicings. 

The model represented the reading of the Proclamation at Calcutta from the ‘steps of Government House. 
The paper is being read by Mr. Cecil Beadon, the Chief Secretary of the Government; standing by are Mr. 
Frederick Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Grant, Chief Justice Colville, and the Members of 
Council. Translations into Bengali and Urdu were read by the native interpreters of the Supreme Court. 

The model was entirely designed and made by Mr. Cogle. 


11. THe ArrivaL or H.R.H. Abert Epwarp, Prince or WaALEs, AT JEYPORE, 1876. (See Plate 10).— 
This scene represented the late King Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales) making his state entry into Jeypore, the 
capital of the Rajput Chief of that State, in the Province of Rajputana, during his memorable Indian tour. 

As the Prince arrived in the early evening, the procession was partly in torch light, through crowded and 
decorated streets. One of the most interesting features was a native dance by one hundred Nagas (or military 
ascetics) in a go/ or mass, in front of the elephant on which the Prince and the Maharaja sat. 

The view here represented is taken from a side street, and shows the procession just after leaving the 
Sanganir Gate, proceeding down the main street, or Jewellers’ Bazaar. 

Jeypore (the City of Victory, or of Jey Singh, its founder) is one of the most picturesque cities in India. 
The plan is said to have been in accordance with the ancient Indian Silpi: Shastras, or works on architecture, 
though the buildings are for the most part in the Indo-Saracenic style. All its buildings are painted a uniform 
pink shade with white decorations and designs of flowers, figures, and elaborate arabesques. The streets are 
very wide and have beautiful trees growing in them. Maharaja Ram Singh, the host of the Prince, was regarded 
as the most enlightened chief of his time, and was a very loyal friend of the British. 

This model was designed and made by Miss Gladys Tawse. 


Having been present on this occasion and seated on an elephant in the procession, the writer is able to testify 
to the general accuracy of the tableau. The great Russian artist, M. Vereschagin, who so unfortunately perished 
at Port Arthur, painted a striking picture of the scene, which was also commemorated by several English artists, 
including Mr. Simpson, of the ///ustrated London News, and Mr. Sydney Hall. 
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12. THE SIGNING OF THE TREATY oF Luasa, IN 1904.—This group represented the signing of the treaty 
of Lhasa within the walls of the Potala, the palace of the Dalai Lama. (See Plate ro). 

An expedition was sent from India into Tibet in 1904, escorting Colonel (now Sir F.) Younghusband and the 
members of his Mission with a view to obtaining a fuller observance of the frontier and trade route of the North- 
Eastern Provinces of India. Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, directed Colonel Younghusband to proceed to 
Tibet, and at the earliest opportunity to conclude a treaty with the Tibetans. Owing to their obstructive policy, 
it became necessary not only to enter the Forbidden Land, but to proceed right into the heart of Tibet, and 
finally enter the sacred city of Lhasa itself. Here, after much delay, the treaty was eventually signed by Colonel 
Younghusband and the Regent of Tibet, acting for the Dalai Lama. The scene represented showed the 
Commissioner in the act of affixing the seal to the treaty in the Potala. 

Reading from left to right, the names of the persons represented are as follows :—Captain O’Connor, whose 
special knowledge of the language made him indispensable ; Major Iggulden; General Macdonald, in command 
of the escorting force; Mr. J. C. White, Political Officer, Sikhim, to whose unfailing courtesy and ready assistance 
the production of the model is largely due ; Colonel Younghusband (at the table) ; the Chinese Amban, with his 
Secretary, behind him ; the ¢hree Shapes, or Councillors, who were the heads of the principal monasteries ; and 
the Tongsa Penlop, now Maharaja of Bhutan, with his attendant Raj Ugyen Dorji Bahadur. To the right of 
the Commissioner stands the Regent of Tibet, the Ti Rimpoche; while in front of the table is the Munshi, or 
official interpreter. The soldiers represented are the London Fusiliers and the 32nd Sikh Pioneers. In the 
background are some Lamas. 

The paper used to represent the treaty was of Tibetan manufacture, and was kindly given by Mr. J. C. White. 
Fixed to the beam above the curtain in the centre was a reproduction of a Chinese Lucky Sign, such as actually 
hung at the time of the signing of the treaty. The pillars of the room were draped in accordance with Tibetan 
custom. The two central pillars should have been draped with streamers of brocade some three feet long by 
four inches wide, but it was found impossible to hang scale reproductions of them successfully, so the pillars were 
draped in the best way practicable for the small model. 

Miss D. Stanton Wise modelled the figures from photographs lent by Mr. Claude White, and some of them 
are dressed in silk of Tibetan manufacture given by him. The dresses were made by Miss Phillis Milman; the 
rest of the scene was designed and made by Mr. Percival. The case and frame were made by Mr. W. Melburne. 

The following is an extract from Sir F. Younghusband’s account of the great historical event which took 
place on September 7th, 1904 :— 

“The treaty was signed in a chamber in the Potala, or Palace of Lhasa, which was one in which the Dalai 
Lama holds Durbars, and was large enough to hold about 200 of our troops (some of whom were formed up as 
an escort, while others had been allowed to attend as spectators), and also about 100 Chinese and over 100 
Tibetans. The scene as we entered was unique in interest. On the left were the British and Indian officers and 
men in their sombre fighting dress ; on the right were the mass of Tibetans, the Councillors in yellow silk robes, 
and many others in brilliant clothing, together with the Bhutanese in bright dresses and quaint head-gear. And 
in front the Resident and all his staff, in their full official dress, advanced to meet me, with the Regent by him in 
the severely simple garb of a Lama. The pillars and cross-beams of the roof of the hall were richly painted. An 
immense silk curtain, gorgeously embroidered, was hung immediately behind the chairs to be occupied by the 
Resident and myself, and the whole scene was rendered curiously soft and hazy from the light entering, not by 
windows at the side, but through the coloured canvas of an immense skylight in the centre. The Ti Rimpoche 
(the Regent) sat next to the Resident on his left; I was on his right.” 


DRESSED DOLLS AND MODELS. 


The following is a list of the principal exhibits under this head :— 


A Hindu Marriage Procession, for which the figures were made in Jhalawar for the Ladies’ Court at the 
Allahabad Exhibition, was lent for display at Sydenham by H.H. The Raj Rana of Jhalawar, at the kind 
suggestion of Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) Porter, President of the Section in India. The figures were about two-thirds 
the natural size. They were all carefully dressed and adorned with ornaments, as in a real procession. Besides 
the bride and bridegroom, there were women carrying chauries, or fly whisks of yaks’ tails, and morcha/s, or 
plumes of peacocks’ feathers. (See Plate 11). 


The following large model obtained gold medals at Allahabad and the Crystal Palace :— 


1047. A large Model of an Indian Residence. Lent by Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) Porter. The following full 
description is by Mrs. Jyosi Sarupa, of the Kanya Pathshala, Dehra Dun, where it was made. 


“The Hindu House representing the Yajna ceremony is made with the intention of showing the former mode 
of life and the changes constantly going on in it unperceived. I hope the imperfections of the model will be 
excused, because the masons, carpenters, and painters with whom I had to work were the girls of the Kanya 

Pathshala (school). 
I will first describe the two courtyards of the house. The outer courtyard is for gentlemen only. Even a 
‘ girl of ten of the family is not allowed to come in here. We see several male guests in the courtyard. One of 
them is just going to have his bath, and is cleaning his teeth with a dé¢an, or tooth-brush, made of the fresh twig 
of a Nim (Melia Azaddirachta) tree, well known for its antiseptic properties. He is late in. attending to his 
morning duties, as, being a guest, he has no responsible work to do. One of the side rooms is furnished in the 
European fashion for the younger son of the house, an advanced student in an English college. 
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In the inner courtyard behind (that is, in the Zenana) the Yajna (sacrificial) ceremony is going on. Itisa 
religious ceremony which is always performed in a Hindu house on any auspicious or solemn occasion. You see 
the Brahma, or the Brahman supervising the ceremony, sitting on a high chawéi, or chair, spread with a beautiful 
carpet. He is venerated like a god, and any orders from him are considered sacred. The officiating priest, who 
is also a Brahman, deeply learned in the Vedas (Scriptures), is chanting holy mantras, or hymns, in a full, rich 
voice, following minutely the rules of intonation, without which the mantras would be ineffective. At the end of 
each mantra he calls out the word “ Swaha” at the top of his voice. Four other Brahmans are sitting with the 
samagrt (incense) in little shining dishes, and pure gz (clarified butter) in clean little cups. These Brahmans 
wait till each mantra has been completed, and as soon as the word ‘‘ Swaha” is uttered, they throw a handful of 
incense and a spoonful of ghz into the sacred fire, in which the dry twigs of mango are burnt. The Pranayut, 
or final offering, is thrown into the fire by the Yajmans (or sacrificing Brahmans) or the master and the mistress 
of the house, and this is a sure sign of the finishing of the ceremony. 

While Pzta7z (master of the house) is attending to these sacred duties, his eldest and well-behaved son is 
looking after the feeding of the Brahmans, assisted by his cousin. The eldest son knows how to respect the 
Brahmans on such occasions. As soon as the Brahman enters the courtyard, the son goes forward to receive 
him and washes the Brahman's feet, leading him to the asan, or sitting carpet, where the feast is taking place. 
The cousin runs up to the kitchen and asks his sister and grandmother for the eatables, which he brings in large 
dishes and serves out to the Brahmans, at the same time saying a few kind words to each. This goes on until 
the Brahmans have had their fill. When they get up from their feast, our P7ta7z comes with betel leaves, flowers, 
and chandan (sandal paste) in a silver plate. ‘These he distributes with money to the Brahmans after the Yajna, 
and the feast is over. The Brahmans in return give a few flowers to the master of the house with their good 
wishes, and retire to their respective homes. 

After this, a little more work yet remains for the lady of the house. She comes and dismisses the singing 
party (you see them in one of the verandahs in the inner courtyard). The party consists of the wife of the family 
barber, and other people of the same class, and each of them receives some gift. 

All this over, the master and mistress of the house and other members of the family have their food and 
retire to rest. The Yajna is now over, and the house reverts to its daily routine.” 


1050. A Model of an Elephant carrying members of a 


1059. A Group of Rag Dolls. 
bridal procession. It was made by Vindhya Vasini Kumari, 


1060. A large Model of the Goddess of Fortune, or Lakhsmi, 


a lady of Benares, and presented by her to Her Excellency 
Lady Minto. This obtained a bronze medal at the Allahabad 
Exhibition. 


1051, 1052. Two small Groups representing a Prince and 
Princess and their retinue. 

1054. Two Dolls representing a bride and bridegroom, made 
by Hindu children. 

1055. Two Groups of Rag Dolls representing Burmese 
Princes and Princesses, made by a lady of the royal family. 

1056. A small Model of a Bed, made of beads. 

1057. A Model of an Elephant with trappings, made by the 
wife of Babu Durga Pal, of Meerut. 


1058. Another small Group representing a Burmese Prince 
and Princess. 


the four-armed wife of Vishnu, the second member of the 
Hindu Trinity. 


1061. A Wedding Group on an Elephant, made by the wife 
of Rai Parshotam Chand, of Cawnpore. 
1062. Model of a Hindu Bridegroom, made at Rampur. 


1063. Model of a Horse, made of cloth, with gold trap 
pings, worked by Babu Durga Pal’s wife. 


1064, 1065. A Group of Rag Dolls, made by children at 
Rampur ; and a large well-dressed Rag Doll, also made by a 
child. 


1066. Model of a Hindu Marriage Ceremony. Lent by 
H.H. the Maharaja of Benares. 


Her Majesty Queen Mary was requested by some of the exhibitors of these models to accept them, which 
she graciously consented to do. The Queen afterwards was pleased to present them to the following hospitals, 
where they are much appreciated :—St. Bartholomew’s Hospital; West London Hospital ; Middlesex Hospital ; 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street ; Evelina Hospital for Sick Children ; Hospital, Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes. 

Next perhaps to the Tableaux, these models attracted most attention. They were especially appreciated by 
the children who sometimes attended in very large numbers; as, for example, by the youthful guests of 
H.M. the King from the London schools, who were entertained with such success on June 3oth, 1911. 


The Hindus are very clever in the manufacture of dolls of all kinds, as they are accustomed to make images 
for religious purposes. For temples, stone and metal images are preferred, but wood is also used; as, for 
example, in the famous idols at Puri for the temple of Jagannath. Not only are such idols carried in processions, 
but models are made of secular personages to accompany them, as well as for use in what may be called ‘‘ Miracle 
Plays.” Thus at Jeypore on certain days of the year there are public representations of the popular incarnations 
of the god Vishnu; and on other days, of similar ones of other deities. On one of these occasions the crowd 
were amused with dressed models of foreign spectators who were supposed to be looking on at the religious 
procession, and even with papier-mache casts of the foreparts of animals that were attached to the hind-quarters 
of camels, which thus appeared to be double-headed monsters. Models are made by the potters and papier-mache 
workers on a colossal scale for the Dasahra Festival, which represent the demon-king Ravana and the hero 
Rama with his faithful attendant, the monkey demi-god Hanuman. In short, there is no limit to the ingenuity 
of the model makers, who are employed by all sects to represent religious incidents. In India, even Mohamedans 
require models of the tombs of their martyrs at Karbela, at the time of the Moharam; or of Burak, the horse of 
the Prophet. The Jains also sometimes construct models on a colossal scale, both as to size and variety. A 
banker of this sect caused richly gilded and painted brass models to be made of the city of Ayudhya, in which 
the first Jain Lord was born. These, with many subsidiary models, filled the great hall of the Jeypore Museum 
for some days and were visited by more than 100,000 spectators, who were also entertained with a procession of 
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painted wooden elephants, horses, bullocks, etc., drawing religious personages and symbols, which were also made 


of wood and richly dressed. These are now shown in a special building at Ajmere. 


Dolls are made of rags, 


cloth, or wood for children of all classes, and, as is well known, valuable dolls are even married in Hyderabad 


and elsewhere at great cost, just as at the weddings of boys and girls. 
in the streets under the name, in Northern India, of Kuth-put/i—that is, ‘“‘ wooden dolls.” 


Popular puppet plays are performed 
It is not surprising 


that, under these conditions, the art of doll-making has attained a state of high proficiency. 


CARPETS, RUGS, AND SHAWLS. 


There was not sufficient space to display a very large selection, but many of the specimens were of much 
interest and some were of particularly fine workmanship. The list comprised the following :— 


1796. On the roof of the Colonnade, above the window 
looking on to the panorama of Delhi, was a Collection of Indian 
Carpets and “ Durries,” or Rugs. 


1802. Coloured illustration of a Persian Carpet, prepared 
for H.H. the Maharaja of Jeypore. 


Hanging round the Gallery were some beautiful Oriental 
Rugs and Carpets, viz. :— 


1811. Baluch Rug. 

1812. Pendjeh Carpet. 

1813. A very old Kerman Rug. 
1814. Persian Silk Rug. 





1815. Pendjeh Carpet. 


Allthe above were sent by Messrs. Simon & Co., of 
Quetta. 


1816. Persian Carpet. Lent by Mr. Ratan Tata. 


1817, 1818. Two Persian Silk Rugs. Lent by Mr. Ratan 
Tata. 


1819. Indian Rug of natural undyed wools. 
Arundel T. Arundel, K.C.S.I. 


1820. Three Curtains, of appliqué work, sent by the Indo- 
European Trading Co. 


Lent by Sir 


1820a. Pair of Carpets made in the Bikanir Jails. 


For the tableau of the Emperor Jahangir’s reception of Sir T. Roe, Mrs. Hendley worked a small repro- 
duction of a carpet described and illustrated in Aszan Carpets, published by Messrs. W. Griggs & Sons, Ltd., 


with illustrations chiefly supplied by Sir S. S. Jacob, K.C.1.E., and the text by Col. Hendley. 


The original is 


one of the contemporary carpets which is now at Amber, the old capital of the Jeypore State; it is believed to 
have been made about the year 1615 at one of the Imperial factories at Lahore or Agra, which were established 


by the Emperor Akbar, as noted in the Ain-i-Akbari. 


Some historical objects under this head were described on page 19 of Journal No. 117. 





WOMEN’S WORK AND TEXTILES. 
By Mrs. J. E. HENDLEY. 


Women’s work (restricted in this place to needlework and embroidery) formed a most important and 
attractive part of the Indian Exhibition. Some of it has already been described in the section devoted to Dressed 


Models, but much remains. 


CASE OF H.H. THE BEGUM OF BHOPAL. 
1481. This Case contained a Silk Chimney-screen in three 
folds, which was worked by Her Highness Nawab Sultan 
Jahan Begum, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., Ruler of Bhopal. 


1482. Picture of Birds of Paradise, also worked in silk by 
Her Highness and signed by her. 


1483. A Woven Silk Cloth, made in the Bhopal Jail factory. 


CASE 146. 
Objects lent and made by Kunvari-Shri Manharkunvarba, 
Princess of Bhaunagar, Kathiawar, daughter of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Bhaunagar. 


995. Netted Gold Work for protecting the top of a bird- 
cage. 
996. Velvet Cushion with raised embroidery. 


997. Handsome Brocade Coat with gold netted shoulder 
cords. 
CASE 147. 
996. Fringe, or top of hangings of a window. Worked in 
silver wire with drops of Cambay stone, and enriched with 
mother-o’-pearl. 


997, 998. Richly embroidered pieces of needlework. 


1021. Cap of gold work in the shape of a crown, made by 
the mother and sisters of Raja Kali Charan Misra, Bareilly, 
and lent by him. 





The following is the list of the principal exhibits, as given in the Catalogue :— 


CASE 26. 

289. This Case contained many beautiful examples of fine 
Indian Embroidery worked on muslin. Descriptions of each 
article were printed on the labels. They were sent by Mrs. 
Leslie (now Lady) Porter, and were the work of Zenana ladies. 
The velvet belt, embroidered in gold, was worked by Rani 
Lakshmi Kumari, of Benares. The tea-jacket of fine hand- 
worked net lace was made by the Rani of Kharigarh, and was 
awarded a silver medal at the Ladies’ Court of the United 
Provinces Exhibition of 1gro. 


CASE 123. 

934. This Case contained beautifully executed articles of 
Embroidery, Gold Work, and Plaited Grass Work. Sent by 
the Rani of Dera, through Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) Porter, 
Government House, Allahabad. 


CASE 39. 

305. I and 2, a small gold-embroidered Cho/i, or woman’s 
garment, and an Angzr, or woman's short bodice. The Case 
also contained an Embroidered Cotton Cloth, and a Fan and 
Velvet Bag from Raj Narain, Cawnpore. 

CASE 73. 

589. Sari, or woman’s veil, with embroidered borders, from 
the Indore State. 

602. Blue and red Sari, from the Indore State. 

628. Silk Shawl, with handsome old embroidery, from 
Manipur. Lent by Col. Molesworth, C.B. 
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CASE 79. 

631. A Laméani, or Gipsy Woman's Dress, from Mysore, 
which comprised the following articles :—Chadar, or Veil; 
Skirt, Bodice, and two Girdles. 

632. Embroidered Silk Petticoat, from Northern India. 


633. Embroidered Banner, used for house decoration at 
weddings. 

634. A Gold Embroidered Velvet Cover for an Address, 
from Patna. 

635. Handsomely Embroidered Petticoat. 


640. Two Necklaces worn with the ZLaméani dress, and a 
pair of Earrings. 

641. Five Rings made of brass and thirty-one Deer-horn 
Bracelets, also worn with the Laméani dress. 


642. Three Bracelets, belonging to the Lamédani dress. 
643. Girdle, belonging to the Laméant dress. 


637. Infant’s Dress, from Rajputana; worn over the head 
and shoulders. 
CASE 81. 
646. Rich silk Sar’, or Woman's Veil, of brocade, from 
Benares. 631 to 646 lent by Sir J. Bourdillon, K.C.S.1. 


CASE 152. 
1017, 1033, 1034. Beautiful specimens of Church Em- 
broidery, worked by the Cowley Wantage Mission in Poona, 
and sent by the Cowley Fathers. 


CASE 154. 
Table Cloth with borders of drawn-thread work. Lent by 
Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) Porter. 


CASE 158. 
1026. Brocaded Coat worn by Hindus. Lent by Mrs. Leslie 
(now Lady) Porter. 
CASE 165. 
1036. Linen and Silk Articles, made and embroidered by 
native Christian women at Travancore. Exhibited by Mrs. 
Parker, of the London Missionary Society, Trivandram. 


CASE 166. 
1038. Hindu Woman’s Dress; Phulkari work. 
Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) Porter. 


CASE 167. 
1039. Two Portraits from Khulna, Bengal, done in needle- 
work by Mrs. Kamini S. Paul. 


1040. Embroidery from the Leek School of Embroidery ; 
the patterns are all Indian. 


CASE 170. 
1053. A Brocaded Quilt with Pillows, made for an Indian 
lady entirely by Indian women connected with the Manipur 
State. 


Lent by 


CASE 171. 
1075. Fine Embroidery, from the London Missionary 
Society at Paleydraley, sent through Mrs. Leslie (now Lady) 
Porter. 
CASE 173. 
108. Crochet and Mignardise Lace. Sent by Mrs. Mooney, 
Bombay. 
CASE 175. 
Embroidered Articles, from the London Missionary Society 
Boarding School. 
CASE 177. 
1099. Drawn-thread and Lace Work, made by native 
Christian women at Nagercoil, Travancore. 


CASE 178. 
1028. Silk embroidered net Table Centre. 
1029. Coat made of gold thread, embroidered with sequins. 
Lent by the McMahon Museum, Quetta. 


CASES 179 and 181. 

1030. Drawn-thread and Carrick-ma-cross Lace, made by 
Indian Christian women. Church Missionary Society, 
Gorakhpur. 

CASE 181. 

1032. Drawn-thread and Carrick-ma-cross work by native 

Christian women. Church Missionary Society, Gorakhpur. 
CASE 193. 


1177. Green Velvet Cloth, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread ; lent by Mrs. P. Allan, Bareilly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











CASE 194. 
1180. Yellow cotton Sari, or Veil, set with mica plaques ; 
from North India. 


CASE 203. 
1249. Blue Velvet Coat, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread ; lent by Mrs. P. Allan. 


1250. Silk Veil, with border of knotted work ; from North 
India. 


1253, 1254. Two embroidered Head-coverings for children, 
with curtain at the back to protect neck. They are inlaid 
with mica. This is one of the oldest forms of embroidery, 
and has been practised throughout a long period in Raj- 
putana. 

CASE 214. 

1365. Sari, or Woman’s Veil, with embroidered ends, from 

Gujarat. 
CASE 216. 
1407. Sarz, or Woman's Veil, from Amritsar. 


Nos. 1365 and 1407 were lent by Mrs. J. E. Hendley, 
and are the two specimens which have been selected for 
illustration in colour. (See Plate 12). 


The largest collection in this Section was sent by Messrs. 
Bhagwan Dass & Gopinath, of Benares. It was awarded the 
Grand Prix. 

CASES 134-(44. 

913-993. These cases contained numerous specimens of 
Textiles and Embroidery. Most of the contents were care- 
fully labelled and were for sale. 


TABLE CASE 74. 
592. On the floor of the case was a Bokhara Rug, lent by 
Miss Antonia Williams. 


663. A Shot-silk Shawl, from Indore. 


The windows opening on the All-Red Route were draped 
with Banners made in Mohamedan homes and villages, which 
are brought annually as an offering to the Sayid Salar Shrine 
at Bahraich, Oudh. A very large me/a, or fair, is held yearly 
about May, and these banners are carried in procession and 
offered up at the Shrine. Every three years a sale occurs to 
make room for fresh offerings. The proceeds are taken by 
the Government to pay for the expenses connected with the 
Shrine and Mela. 

CASES 93 and 95. 

705. These two cases contained a very valuable and in- 
teresting Shawl, lent by Col. S. H. Godfrey, C.1.E. It was 
worked by hand in Kashmir, and was made under the orders 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, Sir 
Ranbir Singh, G.C.S.I. It shows every house in Srinagar, 
the capital of the Happy Valley. Col. Godfrey sent a full 
account of it, which appeared in the case. He purchased it 
in public auction. (See also page 19, Journal No. 117.) 


CASE 98. 
Table-cloth from Kachh. 
Embroidered Quilt. 
Handkerchief which has been dyed but not ironed. 
Handkerchief ready tied up for dyeing. 


CASE 99. 
Textiles draping the back of the case; Khairpur State. 


CASE 156. 
Embroidered Turban, or Lung?. 


739- 
740. 
741. 
742. 


743: 
1322. Textiles. From 
the Khairpur State. 
CASE 100. 
760. Silk Turban ; lent by Ishwar Singh. 


The Indo-European Trading Society, of 235, High Holborn, 
lent a number of Textiles from Kashmir, Amritsar, etc., and 


An Embroidered Coat and Waistcoat were sent by Hakim 
Ratan Chand, of Khandhari, Quetta, whence also came a 
large and valuable loan from the McMahon Museum, which 
comprised :— 

944. A $7rg, or Breast Front, of silk embroidery on purple 
silk. 

945. A Wad-$hallawan, or Breast Front, embroidered on 
black cotton. 

946. Pocket Panel. 


947. Two Breast-pieces, silk embroidered on cotton. 
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1076. Silk Coat. | Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Voelcker sent several specimens of 
1077. Embroidered garment. | Saris, or Veils, and Shawls from Delhi. 
| 


1089. Velvet embroidered Coat. CASE 105. 
810 and 885. Burmese Appliqué Work; lent by Colonel 


Le Mesurier, C.B. 


1028. Silk embroidered net centre. 
1029. Coat made of gold thread, embroidered with sequins. 


; | CASE 117. 
1032. Brahman woman’s embroidered cotton Dress. g03. Shawl, red; embroidered in gold. Amritsar. Lent 
1033. Ditto of yellow silk. | by Chandri Daya Ram. 
CASE 127. ; . CASE 119. 
943. Table-cloth of silk Kadisha work, from Quetta ; lent 926. A piece of Embroidered Linen, from Jamnagar. 
by Mrs. Ratan Chand. CASE 120. 


928. A Sognz, or Curtain, from Bokhara; lent by Miss 
Antonia Williams. 


1041 (a and 4). Embroidered Fans made by a tailor in the 
Dhar State. 


1044. A piece of Lace made by a Mohamedan lady of 
rank. This was beautifully worked and was purchased by a 
| member of the Jury. 


| CASES 29, 30 and 36. 

| 293, 294, and 300. Specimens of Embroidered Work, from 
| the Women’s Friendly Society of Calcutta. They comprised 
tray-cloths, table-cloths, articles of underwear, handkerchiefs, 


1001. Two pieces of Embroidery, with mica inlaid; one of 
the oldest forms of embroidery in the world. 


1002. Small child’s garment of the same kind, from the 
Panjab ; lent by Mr. Crooke. 


1003. Child’s garment in silk, with embroidery edges. 


CASE 148. 
999. Sart, or Woman’s Veil, from Rajputana; a specimen 
of the knot-and-tie or Bandhana work. 
CASE 193. 
1177. Green Velvet Cloth, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread ; lent by Mrs. P. Allan, Bareilly. 
CASE 203. 
1249. Blue Velvet Coat, heavily embroidered with gold 
thread ; lent by Mrs. P. Allan. 


cushion covers, d’oyleys, etc., and were for sale at the close 
of the Exhibition. This Society’s work should specially 
commend itself to English ladies, as it provides employ- 
ment for many poor persons of mixed race in India. 


The following short note on this important subject (which occupies many pages of Sir George Watt's work 
on “Indian Art at Delhi” in 1903, and similar books) has been contributed by Mrs. J. E. Hendley, who has had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the work of women in many places in North India, including Kashmir. 


A somewhat unusual feature of the Festival of Empire Indian Exhibition was the variety and excellence of 
women’s work, chiefly consisting of lace and embroideries. This variety also was emphasized by the status and 
beliefs of the contributors. In their love of art and its service we find a bond of union embracing every race and 
religion, as well as condition, which not only unites them in the human sisterhood, but in this case proved 
capable of development into an Imperial sentiment. For long ages the higher classed women of India, in their 
strict seclusion, have stood apart from public or political life. But the summer of 1911 gave ample testimony to 
the fact that into these female sanctuaries echoes from the outer world are entering, enlisting their sympathy and 
co-operation in efforts of world-wide interest. In fact, the Imperial sentiment is slowly but surely permeating the 
homes of India and invigorating the domestic life. 

For in our Exhibition we found contributions from reigning sovereigns—such as the Begum of Bhopal, who 
with her own hands had embroidered screens and other articles ; princesses of other families once powerful; the 
ladies of Rajput Chiefs and of other zenanas, collected and forwarded by Lady Porter; but also work in church 
embroidery contributed by the Cowley Sisterhood, that might well have surprised experts in these arts, as coming 
from the poorer converts of their Mission, and showing that capacity of adaptation of alien methods so 
characteristic of the Indian peoples. 

No less surprising was the dexterity evidenced in the delicate art of lace-making and also what is called 
‘drawn work,” here reaching a perfection that almost brings it to the same level as the above, the work of the 
native Christian women of Gorakhpur. A bridal veil of Carrick-ma-cross lace might well have excited the 
cupidity of any expectant bride, or the emulation of those whose work it copied. The beautiful cloths of drawn 
linen must have made many ladies’ mouths water; but such lavish expenditure of skill on tea-cloths and such 
like, rendered their price for all but the wealthiest almost prohibitive. 

A most popular Case (No. 26) contained a large selection of fine muslin embroideries, the work of Zenana 
ladies, sent by Lady Porter. Scarcely any of these had to be returned, as they were eagerly bought up by 
visitors, and we hope this excellent result must have been very cheering to those whose busy fingers had wrought 
them with so much industry and perseverance. 

A case of embroideries and fine underlinen—which was sent by a most useful and benevolent Society, carried 
on by the ladies of Calcutta for the benefit of the very poor women (Christians) of mixed race, by which many of 
them earn at least a living wage—must have attracted attention and sympathy to a class of our fellow-subjects 
whose lot in life is often full of hardship and difficulty ; and orders for any articles of ladies’ underclothing or 
embroidered handkerchiefs would always be eagerly welcomed and carefully executed by the Managers of “ The 
Friendly Society,” Calcutta, and prove a boon to these very interesting and needy people. 

We now turn to the gorgeous exhibition of 4zmkobs and gold and silver woven silk muslins exhibited (Cases 
134-144) by Messrs. Bhagwan Dass & Gopinath, of Benares. Benares kimkobs are famous all the world over: 
they are the fabrics from which are constructed the splendid robes of ceremony of the nobles and reigning chiefs, 

‘and which realize those glories of Eastern splendour and magnificence which perhaps we all have dreamed. 
These fabrics can scarcely come under the category of woman’s work, though it is quite likely woman takes 
her part in the great industry. They are of the finest and purest materials. The silks (like the gold and silver 
thread) used in their production are pure and unalloyed. The colours range from the most delicate mauves, 
greys, pinks and blues to the most resplendent crimsons or scarlets. The designs are bold and descending from 
the ages of the past, they have an old-world dignity and a character we might call distinctly Oriental. No 
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influence of European art enters into their composition, except perhaps the regrettable introduction of aniline 
dyes—so harsh and fugitive compared with the old vegetable dyes previously in exclusive use. 

The muslins, with their beautiful borders and gold and silver brocades, form the exquisite dress of Indian 
ladies. They are also used as the attraction of natch girls, whose snake-like movements and gyrations, under the 
torch light, give a richness and gorgeousness of colouring arresting to the eye of the native, who revels in colour. 
Their use could be verified in the remarkable marriage group, the tableau arranged and dressed by ladies of 
distinction belonging to a Rajput Court. It was extremely lifelike, even to the almost infantile appearance of the 
little bride and bridegroom. This group formed throughout the summer an unfailing object of interest and 
wonder to the children visiting the Exhibition. Could the gentle ladies who, in their deep seclusion contributed 
by their patience, wealth and industry to this interest and amusement, have witnessed the delight and listened to 
the many exclamations and questions they elicited, they would surely have been rewarded for their toil. 

The Kashmir shawl, with its marvellously fine work and its pictorial representation of the town of Srinagar 
and the river Jhelum, is a masterpiece of that ancient industry. It was worked, by the command of the 
Maharaja, for presentation to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales (the late King Edward VII.), but, owing to the Prince, 
in his Indian tour, being unable to reach Cashmere, was never presented. It was eventually bought by Colonel 
Godfrey and contributed by him to the Exhibition. No finer specimen of that work has ever been seen in India. 
Kashmir shawls no longer have the value they once had for Europeans, and it may be expected that a decadence 
of this special art work may be the result. It is not altogether to be deplored. The long hours of unremitting 
toil of the men—and even of little boys—as they sit in rows before their looms, with eyes riveted on the fine 
delicate threads and designs, strikes the visitor as something approaching slavery. The weaver’s day’s work 
begins with sunrise and ends at sunset. An inch a day is the achievement of their strenuous and unremitting 
toil. One asks—Is it worth it? 

It would take a volume to notice particularly the many beautiful exhibits of the costumes of various races, on 
loan and otherwise, which filled the cases of the Exhibition. It is hoped that this slight sketch may give some 
conception of the ¢out ensemble of skill and industry to which they testified. 


LIFE OF THE PEOPLE. 
EXHIBITS (Exciupine Reticious Osjects). 


The subject was best illustrated by numerous pictures and photographs. In addition there were clay models 
of Artizans at Work, from Jeypore, which were specially made for the Art Metal Work Exhibition, in 1893, at 
the Imperial Institute, and were lent by the present Director, Professor Dunstan, C.M.G., F.R.S. (Nos. 173 to 
186; 240 to 257; 647 to 653; 664 to 672.) 

A series of Bengal models (240 to 248), representing agricultural operations, was also shown. 

Colonel Hendley showed a large collection of rosaries and peasant jewellery ; and the late Mr. Paul, C.I.E., 
sent a number of silver village charms, or amulets, which are chiefly made in Western Rajputana, regarding 
which, in the words of the Catalogue, ‘‘ Hindus, especially Rajputs, Jhats, and the stalwart men of North India, 
usually wear one of them suspended from the neck, in the hope of obtaining the favour or averting the enmity of 
a local divinity whom they trust or fear.” This deity is known as a Bhumiya and usually represents an aboriginal 
god, or a deified hero, who has died in defence of the soil. 

Games were illustrated by a set of lacquered men and dice for playing ‘‘Chaupar,” from Bikanir. This is a 
kind of backgammon, and is a very ancient game. 1158. Twelve gilt playing-cards used by Hindus, painted 
with mythological figures ; lent by Major Moor. There were also a complete set of such cards, or Ganjifa, from 
Siwai Madhopur in the Jeypore State; 1670, a set of ivory chessmen from Berhampur, and a sandalwood 
chess-board from Gujarat, lent by Mr. C. W. Bolton, C.S.1.; chessmen and board (1674-5) of ivory and 
tortoiseshell, from Vizagapatam, lent by Mrs. Noble Taylor. 

The following extracts from the Catalogue illustrate a great evil which has been practically suppressed by 
the British Government, viz., ‘ Thuggi.” 

Cases 86 to 92 contained articles which relate to General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., and were lent by his 
grandson, Captain J. L. Sleeman, Royal Sussex Regiment, Belfast. General Sir W. H. Sleeman was the 
principal agent and organizer of the measures for the suppression of ‘“‘Thuggi” in India about 1830—a system 
under which an iniquitous secret association combined to murder innocent travellers in the name of religion. A 
full account of General Sleeman’s valuable career was shown in Case go. A list of the contents of the Cases 
was given on page 17 of the Journal (No. 117, January, 1912). 

Through the kindness of Colonel Raikes, a considerable portion of his collection from the Bristol Museum 
was lent for exhibition. It contained many objects under the present head, viz. :—787. Model of a Burmese 
bullock cart, from Mandalay. 789. A domestic bullock. 794. A /aungdwin, or racing boat. 808. Leg iron 
worn by Burmese captives of the Chins, rescued by British troops. 809. Gong and mallet. 

_ Mr. G. G. Staples, of the Church Missionary Society, sent articles to illustrate village life, amongst which 
were :—971. Model of a bullock cart. 975 to 982. Rice sifter, winnowing fan, reaping hook, a harrow, pair of 
tongs, an anvil, an adze, and an axe. 

It was not intended, for several reasons, the principal of which were lack of space and the little time available 
for collection, to include a large number of objects in this section of the Exhibition. Moreover, it is impossible to 
give even a very cursory view of the subject, which is one of great interest in all museums and collections. 
The few specimens that were shown attracted a good deal of attention, and amongst these perhaps the most 
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striking were the small clay models from the life, which were made in Jeypore and Bengal. The former were 
chiefly concerned with work in metal. Groups of miniature figures, accurately dressed, were seen fashioning with 
the proper tools, locks, brass pots, copper vessels, and tinning utensils, sharpening tools, drawing wire, boring 
pearls, enamelling or damascening gold and silver articles. beating gold leaf, weaving gold and silver lace, setting 
gems, and making ornaments of all kinds. Others were engaged in selling different articles or in embroidering 
cloths. These models exactly represented on a small scale such scenes as are common in a Jeypore bazaar, but 
which proved even more interesting when artizans were invited, on the occasion of a royal or viceregal visit, to 
work in a special enclosure which was set apart for the purpose. As many as 150 or 200 different occupations 
were sometimes illustrated in this way. Like machinery in motion in modern exhibitions, such practical examples 
always prove most interesting and instructive to those who are not accustomed to see them. 

The Secretary of State’s collection contained a number of pictures showing various trades and occupations, 
amongst which were two books with Indian paintings, each of which represented artizans at work in a workroom, 
and below, spread out in a shop, specimens of all the various articles which were made by them. 

In another set of pictures, lent by Mr. Ratan Tata, other common occupations were depicted, such as the 
expression of oil in a mill by the aid of bullocks, dressing food by cooks, weaving cloths, tending cattle, etc. 

The agricultural models which were made in Krishnagar in Bengal, were most valuable. Amongst them 
were the following :—Weeding wheat and ploughing the soil ; harrowing and threshing out grain ; planting pulse ; 
transplanting rice ; a blacksmith’s forge ; a canal and bucket irrigation ; and a cultivator’s house in Lower Bengal. 

This section of an Exhibition is capable of almost indefinite expansion, and in all the different districts there 
are generally to be found potters or other workmen who can make accurate models because they are accustomed 
to do such work for use at fairs, or in connection with religious plays, processions and festivities. The following 
places are specially well known in this connection :—Jeypore, Poona, Lucknow, and Krishnagar. 

The best workmen can model correctly from pictures; thus, for example, two Lucknow men made for the 
Jeypore Museum a very large set of single models showing all the numerous ways in which Hindus torture 
themselves in the name of religion; groups representing the amusements and even the vices (such as drinking 
and the like) of the people, caste feasts, etc. A Bengali medical friend of ours had made for him two models : 
the first representing a young Hindu student weighted down by a girl-wife he was carrying home from school, 
and therefore overwrought and prematurely aged while he was still a lad; the second showing the happy 
European scholar, whose only load was a package of school books. The iron had clearly entered into his soul. 
These Krishnagar models were beautifully made, as was another from the same place, of a Bengal millionaire 
who was wasted away by disease in consequence of over-indulgence in drink. This temperance model excelled 
anything of the kind in the Jeypore Museum. 

The ornaments worn by the poor, of which many'were shown, the sketches and finished pictures of Indians 
from all parts of the country, the dresses, and many examples of articles used in daily life, helped to instruct and 
amuse the visitor. The large tableaux and the special models which were exhibited in the Women’s Court 
were, however, the most attractive. 

In recent impressionist books on India stress has been too often laid on the apparent joylessness of the 
people, who are said to be incapable of feeling, or at least of showing, any real pleasure in life. This is quite 
contrary to the experience of many observers who have spent a long time in the country, and especially of those 
who have lived amongst the people in camp or even in busy towns. Indians consider it to be the correct thing 
to show reserve in the presence of a stranger, especially if they see the visitor taking notes, when they 
generally talk and act in accordance with his supposed views and wishes. This is only an ordinary mark of 
politeness.. It is therefore extremely difficult for the casual visitor to obtain more than a very superficial idea of 
Indians or their country in the few weeks, or perhaps days which the tourist, even if he has a mission, can devote 
to the study of an Empire. In the large towns (and in particular in those in the Native States) the 
principal streets are thronged in the cool of the evening with crowds of both men and women, who stop to 
purchase, or to talk to the artizans who are carrying on their work in their open shops or on the pavement 
outside them, talking and joking with each other or with the passers-by. Surely these crafts are carried on with 
more pleasure in such circumstances than in our British factories, and there is more joy in life than is possible in 
the homes of our own workpeople. In India, such arts as weaving, embroidering, stamping fabrics or dyeing 
them, are carried on at a man’s own doorstep, or in his courtyard, or by the side of a streamlet or pool. 

Numerous processions and religious festivals are held, at which all classes are spectators. Many people pass 
along the roadway and others sit on the roofs, or on the steps of buildings, in order to view the scene. All are 
talking and laughing and are perfectly happy. In Rajputana, and no doubt in most places, caste feasts are very 
common. All the members of the caste contribute and meet near some temple, or in a garden, or by the river 
side, where the men and women, after paying their respects to the god, have a pleasant meal accompanied by 
much merriment, after which all walk home together in the happiest frame of mind. Here again there are 
spectators who participate in the fun and enjoyment. Every one is dressed in his or her best and wears many 
ornaments. Marriages and even funeral feasts are occasions for similar innocent enjoyment, because they afford 
opportunity for gossip, which Indians enjoy as much as Europeans and perhaps a little more, because the 
faculty of wonder and the belief in the marvellous are happily not lost in Oriental lands. 

If one is encamped near a village, one’s sleep is often disturbed far into the night by music and song in the 
houses close by. Religious observances, for many reasons, are by no means occasions for gloom, and amongst 
the old are all-absorbing. Many men and women never touch food until they have hurried to the village shrine 
to pay their respects to the image enshrined within it. Mohamedans, if at all strict, say their prayers five times 
a day, in public if necessary, or wherever they may happen to be at the proper time, and do not seem to regard 
the obligation as tending to gloom. 

The children, moreover, are as happy as in most countries. In towns in which Mohamedans live in large 
numbers, the prevailing white clothing tends perhaps to mislead the visitor ; so, to some extent, is the failure to 
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give audible vent to their feelings. There is little or no cheering, but a busy hum of conversation, or perhaps an 
impressive silence, at the critical moments in processions, all of which are indications of deep interest and 
excitement. The brilliant hues of the dresses in Rajputana and other Hindu centres have a quite contrary effect. 

On the whole, life is filled up with many small objects and interests, of which religion is more prominently 
the inspiration than in Northern Europe; but the brightness of the sun, the glowing colour everywhere, the 
curiosity of the people, and the out-of-door life are more favourable to joy (perhaps indeed of a passing kind) than 
are the dull skies, sombre colours, and unfavourable conditions of labour in most parts of Northern Europe. 

We might quote the following passage from the Romantic /ndia of André Chevrillon as a confirmation of 
our own views, though perhaps he goes to the other extreme. With respect to Jeypore, he writes :—“ It is an 
operetta existence, where nothing is serious, or heavy, or sad, that is lived by this laughing artist-population, who 
do no other work than carve little gods and little beasts in marble, embroider slippers with silver, illuminate their 
walls with blue designs, bestride Arab horses, feed the beasts of the. air, fly kites, and enjoy in full security the 
light of day and the goodness of things. Yes, a happy, simplified, childish life, which lacks only its orchestra, 
chorus, and ballet, and whose dazzling vision clings in one’s memory, as he turns away toward the darkness and 
the sadness of our Europe.” 

It was something of this joy and brightness, and of our memories of the past, that we tried to reproduce in 
the Indian Court at the Festival of Empire in the Coronation year. 


INDIAN AGRICULTURE. 


In a Journal of Indian Art and Industry great importance must be attached to the oldest industry in the 
world and one which, according to Sir Thomas Holderness,’ supports three-fourths of the vast population of the 
country. It was not neglected in the Indian Section of the Festival, though the exhibits, as will be seen from 
the list already given, were but few. The most striking point, perhaps, was the antiquity of the implements in 
common use by the agriculturists in India. In the main they differ little from those which were used by the 
Ancient Egyptians and can be studied in the Third Egyptian Room at the British Museum; and yet of the 
former Dr. J. A. Voelcker, in his official Report on Indian Agriculture,” wrote in 1893 as follows :—‘ In brief, I 
do not think that there is any great scope for improvement in the vazyat's [cultivator’s] farming implements.” 
He qualifies this, in another place, by adding the words “‘ under existing conditions,” and then gives many reasons 
to show why, for example, the indigenous plough continues to hold its own. One reason-is that of expense. The 
common Indian plough, as used by the vazyat, costs only about eight annas, of which four were for the iron 
share. It is probable that the earliest ploughs, as employed in the alluvial, and similar easily pulverizable soils, 
(as in Egypt, where the earth offered little resistance, on account of the irrigation of the Nile); were entirely of 
wood.® In Egypt, moreover, in early times iron was not only too precious to use, but, being consecrated to the 
god Set, was even held in a kind of religious horror. The Egyptian sickle had a copper blade, and is in shape 
almost exactly the same as that used by the Kumbis and other cultivators of Northern and Western India. 

In the Third Egyptian Room of the British Museum there are other agricultural objects, which differ 
little from those now in use in India. Amongst them are the following :—No. 281. A group of four wooden hoes 
(date after B.c. 1600), which, with the exception of the wooden blades, are like the long-handled kodaéi of India. 
There is a representation of the Egyptian threshing floor in Vignette No. 35 from the Ani Papyrus, in which the 
corn is trodden out by bullocks. Dr. Voelcker remarks, with reference to the similar Indian method, that ‘* some 
experiments conducted by Mr. Finucane tend to show that treading-out corn by bullocks is more economical than 
steam threshing.” 

Corn-grinders or hand-mills remain the same from the earliest times to the present day. Besides specimens 
from Egypt there is a particularly Indian-looking Roman hand-mill in the Collection of Roman Antiquities. The 
careful enquirer may, however, extend the list of resemblances, not only as regards implements, but actual 
practices, and for this latter purpose the Babylonian boundary stones and tablets relating to estates, with their 
measurements and sales, and the lists of annual prices of corn, wages, etc., may be studied with special interest, 
because they remind us forcibly of many things which still go on unchanged ‘in India. 

Dr. Gustav Oppert,* as an illustration of the importance of the cultivating class in India and its historical 
value, notes the circumstance that some of the chief Hindu dynasties of modern times, such as the Rajas of 
Sattara, the late Rajas of Tanjore, Sindhia, and others are of Kumbi extraction. He also observes that in the 
Panjab one can easily understand the sources of Sikh power, where every peasant looks fit to be a soldier. To 
these might be added the Jhats of Bhurtpore, and the Shekhawats of Rajput origin in North Jeypore, and many 
other instances. 

Nobles and landowners throughout India take a keen interest in agriculture, and, on the whole, especially in 
districts in which the population is scanty, treat their tenants well; because, although the razyat is strongly 
attached to his land, there are limits to his forbearance, and he will, if oppressed, migrate to the estate of a good 
landlord. Many landlords, therefore, lend money to their tenants in times of stress, though some perhaps may 
be nearly as oppressive as the rural money-lender. 


1 « Peoples and Problems of India,” by Sir I’. W. Holderness, K.C.S.I. (Home University Library of Modern Knowledge). London Williams & Norgate, 
1911-12. 

2 Report on the Improvement of Indian Agriculture, by J. A. Voelcker, Ph.D., B.A., etc., Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
London: Printed by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

% Herodotus informs us that the Nile mud was so soft that neither plough nor hoe were needed ; but that, after the husbandman had sowed his plot of ground, 
he turned his swine into it to tread in the corn. 

4 Dictionaire d@’ Archéologie Egyptienne, par Paul Pierret. 

° The Original Inhabitants of India, by Gustav Oppert. Messrs. Constable & Co., 1903. 
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Although the Indians are essentially an agricultural people, it is doubtful whether they were, even in early 
times, quite as much so as the Egyptians, who carried the art of cultivation into the other world. We are told 
that the righteous, who lived in the kingdom of Osiris, the ruler of the Under-world, were employed in preparing, 
watering, and top-dressing the celestial fields in which the wheat for the nourishment of the god and themselves 
was grown. In order to escape this hard work, small images termed Ushabtiu figures, which were made of wood, 
stone, porcelain, metal, etc., in the form of a farm labourer, were buried in the tombs of the dead. These figures, 
which usually carried a hoe for digging and a basket in which to remove earth or sand, were supposed to be 
converted into full-grown men who could do the work of the defunct. In this way the great occupation of the 
vast majority of the people was carried on into the other world. 

Dr. Voelcker observes that the ideas frequently entertained that Indian agriculture is, on the whole, primitive 
and backward, are erroneous. ‘At his best the Indian razyat, or cultivator, is quite as good as, and in some 
respects the superior of, the average British farmer; whilst at his worst it can only be said that this state is 
brought about largely by an absence of facilities for improvement which is probably unequalled in any other 
country.” Amongst these limited facilities are the supply of water and manure, “ but to take the ordinary acts of 
husbandry, nowhere would one find better instances of keeping land scrupulously clean from weeds, or ingenuity 
in device of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of soils and their capabilities, as well as of the exact times to 
sow and reap, as one would in Indian agriculture, and this is not at its best alone, but at its ordinary level.” He 
adds: ‘‘It is wonderful, too, how much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of fallowing.” 

Dr. Voelcker shows how improvements may be made even in implements in some cases, and that it is 
possible to induce the people to abandon gradually certain prejudices and to adopt more favourable practices ; to 
introduce or extend, with the approval of the vazyats themselves, the growth of new plants, etc., such, for 
example, as the potato, the carrot, European vegetables, and the like, the increased cultivation of which many of.us 
have seen in our own time with great interest. Many practices which have been found valuable in one part of 
India can be introduced with advantage into another part. We know that changes of the kind have long been in 
progress. For example, the Emperor Babar states that he introduced the cultivation of certain fruits, such as 
the melon. Tobacco was used and grown, in spite of Imperial threats, and the Portuguese, the Dutch, and also 
the English have introduced certain fruits and vegetables. These are illustrations for the most part of sporadic 
and sometimes private enterprise, but much has been done by our own Government in a more systematic manner 
and on a far larger scale than formerly, and than was possible for individuals or even for the smaller powers to 
do, and which indeed could only be carried out by a great central authority. These efforts have obviously 
been rendered far more efficacious by the construction of railways and of steamships, thus improving the means 
of transit. These facilities were described by Col. R. Gardiner and Mr. Mullaly in No. 117 of the Journal, and 
need not therefore be referred to at length in the present article; but the following other improvements and 
facilities may be enumerated. Firstly: An enormous extension of the system of irrigation by canals, which has led 
to the cultivation of large tracts of country from which either the rivers had disappeared, or which had for some 
other reason been without water supply. Coupled with this has been the encouragement of well-digging, and the 
formation of tanks or artificial lakes by damming up streams—an old Indian practice. Secondly : The creation and 
conservation of forests, which have, it is believed, improved the rainfall of certain districts, and have provided for 
the wants of the farmer by giving him more wood for all purposes, and particularly for firing, so that the manure 
from his cattle may be used in cultivation instead of being burned for domestic purposes. Thirdly: With this 
forest improvement, the provision of better and more grazing grounds for cattle. Fourthly: Help in improving 
the breeding of cattle. Fifthly : The establishment of agricultural banks ; of a great meteorological department ; 
of experimental farms ; of botanical gardens ; the introduction of improved new and cheap seeds and plants ; and 
many minor changes, all of which are under the control of experienced officers. 

Nor has private enterprize been wanting in supplying agricultural needs. Not a small help to the 
agriculturist is the slaughter of tigers, panthers, and elephants by the European official who is fond of sport. The 
general results of all these efforts are shown by the obvious improvement in the condition of the peasant, and by 
the great fact that India now grows an immense amount of produce which is exported, thus bringing into the 
country a great deal of money which goes to raise the standard of living amongst the people, especially 
amongst the poorer classes, throughout the Empire. The small work of Sir Thomas Holderness, which has 
already been quoted, affords ample proof of the truth of these remarks. 

The passing observer is not in a position to understand or give a correct account of these changes. Sir 
Thomas Holderness, in his chapter on the economic life of the people of India, contrasts the impressions of 
Sir Frederick Treves, who was a few weeks in the country, with those of Sir John Strachey, who spent a lifetime 
in India in highly responsible positions. The former speaks of “the multitude of men, women and children as a 
little below the most meagre comfort and a little above the nearest reach of starvation,” living in a country which 
‘‘looks homeless,” in villages which “are piteous clusters of mud walls daubed round the sides of a thick pond in 
the bare earth.”! The latter wrote: ‘‘ There can be no question that in times of ordinary prosperity there is, in 
proportion to the population, more want and extreme misery in our own country than in India.” Pessimistic 
ideas have not been uncommon. One is reminded of the well-known story of two judges who were appointed in 
the early days of our connection with Bengal. Inflated with the ideas of the good they were going to do to a 
land oppressed to some extent, as they thought, by their own countrymen, they noticed from the deck of their 
vessel, as they sailed up the Hughli river, a number of Indians running along the bank of the stream with bare 
legs and nothing on their feet. ‘‘ Thank God, my brother,” said one to the other, “before six months pass all 
these poor people will be wearing a good pair of shoes and stockings.” By that time it is probable that they had 
discovered that even kings and nobles in India wore no trousers and preferred to go without shoes. The fact 
that Indian railways generally run outside towns or ‘villages is perhaps calculated to mislead the tourist. It is 
difficult to believe that the district through which the train passes often contains a teeming population. The 


1 'These mud huts are far cooler than small stone buildings. 
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Indian official, who traverses the country on horse or camel back, or in boats, and who camps outside the villages, 
knows how true the observations of Sir John Strachey are; but, what is better, he sees where the shoe still 
pinches, and what can be done to ease the position ; and, to the best of his ability, does something, even if it be 
but a little, to help in the good cause of improving the economic condition and happiness of the people of India. 


The importance of the Department of Agriculture and the colossal nature of the services rendered by it to 
India may be estimated by even casual reference to the official “ Dictionary of Economic Products,” and especially 
to the numbers of the “ Agricultural Ledgers” which are published at frequent intervals by the Reporter on 
Economic Products to the Government of India, in order to ‘“‘gradually develop and perfect our knowledge of 
Indian agricultural and economic questions.” To these may be added the records of investigations at the 
Imperial Institute in London, which are printed in its quarterly Bulletins. 


As examples, we may take No. 5 of the “‘ Ledger” for 1908-09, on ‘‘ The Composition of Indian Rice,” in 
which Mr. D. Hooper states the average area of rice cultivation in India considerably exceeds seventy million 
acres annually. He observes that ‘It appears very desirable to undertake an investigation to ascertain some- 
thing more than is at present known regarding the chemical composition of the various grains.” Following his 
own paper on the subject we find full proof of the magnitude of the task in the issue in 1g10 of two numbers of 
the ‘ Ledger,” amounting to no fewer than 594 pages on ‘‘ The Literature of the Races of Rice in India,” the 
work practically forming only a list of names, with two or three lines of reference to authorities, etc. 


No. 6 of 1907, on ‘‘ The Races of Jute,” is equally significant, for here we have the results of an enquiry into 
the question of its alleged deterioration. The reporters not only studied the question as submitted to 
them, but commenced selection experiments for the evolution of better races. The value of work of this kind 
need hardly be dwelt upon. 


The variety of enquiries of this nature may be indicated by a resumé of the contents of the Annual Volume 
for 1907. They are as follow:—1. The Sunflower in India. 2. The Uses and Composition of Tamarind Seeds. 
3. The Fats of Indian Nutmegs. 4. Account of an Inquiry with regard to the Candle-Nut Tree in India. 
5. The Seeds and Oil of the Mexican Poppy; and 6. The Races of Jute. 


An able number (No. 4 of 1911), on Cinchona Bark, embodies and introduces the results of a work by a 
famous Dutch quinologist, Dr. Van Gorhan, on ‘‘Cinchona in Java.” In this way special foreign experience is 
published for the benefit of Indian agriculturists. In a similar manner the experience and knowledge of the whole 
world, and especially of other parts of the Empire, are placed at the disposal of India through the investigations 
and Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. . 


Lastly, the Agricultural Ledger records incidentally the progress in cultivation and trade which have 
resulted from such measures as have been cursorily indicated in the present article. No. 5 of 1911-12, on “ The 
Oils and Fats of Vegetable Origin produced in British India,” by Mr. David Hooper, the officiating botanist to 
the Botanical Survey of India, affords proof of the truth of this observation. He makes the following statements :— 
‘“ The trade in Indian oils and oil seeds is one of increasing importance. In 1906-07 the value of the exports of oil 
seeds was Rs.128,297,037; in 1g11-11 it reached Rs.247,981,759,'—or nearly double. ‘The exports of cotton 
seed in 1898-99 were 1,850 tons, but in 1910-11 the amount had risen to 299,011 tons valued at £1,530,172 16s.” 
Of linseed as an agricultural crop and oil seed, which has been undertaken since the British occupation, but 
which now exceeds in value and quantity those of any other seed, Mr. Hooper notes that in 1906-07 the exports 
were valued at £ 2,173,238 10s. 8d., but in 1911 they reached the value of £5,593,421 16s. 


Enough has been written to show the enormous progress which has been made in agriculture and trade in 
India and the immense advantages derived from the improvements which have been made, whereby the cultivator 
has been provided with large sums of money in exchange for his toil and enterprise. 


The most recent public opinions on the subject of the present article were expressed in a paper on 
‘Agricultural Progress in Western India,” by Mr. G. F. Keatinge, C.I.E., Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of the Bombay Presidency, which was read on January 16th, 1913, at the Royal Society of Arts, and was 
followed by a discussion. Mr. Keatinge thought that the gross outturn per acre in non-irrigated tracts remained 
almost stationary, while the cost of production had increased ; but that a rise in the price of produce had taken 
place as a result of improved communications and organized trade, and that there had been a rise in the standard 
of comfort. Individual holdings were often too small, and the State, he maintained, must aim at attracting 
capital and enterprise to this profitable industry, which would tend to lessen the number of small holders. The 
speakers who followed him were less pessimistic, though agreeing with him in the main. 


Sir James Wilson, the Chairman, spoke of the care that was required in applying to one part of India the 
experience and conclusions which might be perfectly accurate in another portion of the Empire; but he brought 
forward facts, based on his own knowledge of the Panjab, which pointed to considerable advance. He showed 
how holdings were being re-arranged with general satisfaction to the people, and how waste lands were being 
brought under cultivation and other improvements effected; but, above all, as a proof of progress, dwelt on the 
enormous absorption of gold in India, amounting to as much as a fifth of the whole production of that metal in 
the world in the last year for which returns were available. This appeared to indicate great economic progress, 
as did the fact that agricultural land had increased in many places as much as fourfold in value, or, as 
Mr. Keatinge had remarked, in the case of irrigated land in Bombay, as much as ten times its previous value. 


One of the principal objects in writing on agricultural progress, as represented at the Festival of Empire, was 
to draw attention to the antiquity, and on the whole satisfactory character, of the methods of the Indian farmer 
and his skill in cultivation, which Dr. Voelcker had considered to be so favourable. It is therefore interesting to 
note that Mr. Keatinge observes that there is no evidence in Southern Bombay “that the gross outturn per acre 
has increased, nor has there been any appreciable change in the methods or the skill of the cultivators.” 














THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 
THE PAGEANT. 


The Pageant was in reality the motive which led to the existence of the Festival of Empire. It was 
throughout its most important feature and, as the largest undertaking of the kind ever carried into effect, naturally 
drew a great deal of attention to the Crystal Palace during the summer months of the year 1911. The Master 
of the Pageant, Mr. Frank Lascelles, who inspired, organized and controlled the great adventure, has become 
well known in India by the magnitude and success of the Calcutta Pageant in January, 1912. His earlier 
triumph at Sydenham should therefore be of special interest to all who witnessed the display, which was so 
conspicuous a part of the celebrations which attended the welcome of Their Majesties The Emperor and Empress 
to their old capital in India. It is not proposed, however, to do more in the present number of the Journal than 
to give a brief summary of the Indian Section of the London Pageant, because an excellent account of the whole 
series of tableaux, with beautiful illustrations, has been published, as the official description,’ under the editorship 
of Mrs. Sophie C. Lomas, F.R.Hist.Soc. 


The Historical Committee, which was a large one, had as its Chairman Sir G. Laurence Gomme, F.S.A., 
with Mrs. S. C. Lomas as its Hon. Secretary. The referees for the different scenes were members of this 
Committee. There was also a Ladies’ Committee, of which H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, was 
Hon. President. 


The representation of Scene I. Part III. was undertaken by the Eastern Districts. Chairmen: The Mayor 
of East Ham (Ernest Edwards, Esq.) and Rev. W. T. Brown. Hon. Secs.: G. A. Webzell, Esq., E. Richardson, 
Esq., and T. H. O. Justice, Esq. Mistresses of the Robes: Mrs. Stockwell, Mrs. Harrop, and Mrs. Campbell. 
The part was compiled by Sir R. Temple, Bart., C.I.E., and Mrs. S. C. Lomas. 

Scene VI. Part IV. was undertaken by Indian visitors and ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood. 
Chairman: Col. Hendley, C.I.E. Hon. Secs.: M. S. Kaderbhoy, Esq., and B. B. Kanga, Esq. Mistress of the 
Robes: Mrs. Hendley. It was compiled by Col. Hendley and W. H. Foster, Esq., C.I1.E. The masque was 
represented by Overseas visitors. 





The Pageant was divided into four parts, all of which it was necessary to see in order to form a complete 
conception of the whole which, though it was originally intended to be a Pageant of London, ultimately developed 
(though always with a thread of connection with the capital of the Empire) so as to show, in the words of 
Mrs. Lomas’s foreword, “the gradual growth and development of the British nation.” The Pageant of London 
therefore became the Pageant of the Empire. Nota small part of the charm of the enterprise was due to the 
beauty of the music, which was under the general control of Mr. W. H. Bell. Mrs. Lomas remarks that, 
‘Wherever possible, contemporary music has been made use of by the composers for the various scenes, some- 
times employed in the general texture of the music, sometimes performed in its original form and under as nearly 
as possible its original conditions.” 


There were four parts, viz. :— 
Part I.—“ The Dawn of British History.down to the Days of Chivalry,” in eight scenes. 


Part II.—‘‘ The Age of Chaucer to the Review at Tilbury by Queen Elizabeth, before the Spanish 
Armada,” in seven scenes. 


Part 11].—Beginning with Scene I. (a): Eastward and Westward Ho!—Trade with the East 
Indies—and ending with Scene VII.: The Great War between Napoleon and the 
French and most of the European nations. 


Part 1V.—The verse as section, in six scenes, concluding with ‘‘The Imperial Masque,” written 
by Mr. F..H. Markoe. This is described as “an allegory of the advantages of 
Empire.” 


India begins with Scene I. Part II]. The historical referees were Sir Richard Temple, Bart.,and Mrs. S.C. 
Lomas. The happy return to the Thames, in the summer of 1603, of the ships, the ‘“‘ Ascension” and the 
‘‘Susan,” laden with precious spices, and under the charge of Master Roger Styles and Master Henry (afterward 
Sir Henry) Middleton, was depicted in their episode. ‘The scene is the river Thames below London Bridge. It 
is illustrated by a contemporary picture of the Tower of London from the Sutherland Collection in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. Mrs. Lomas, in her book, first refers to the foundation of the East India Company, and then 
come the description of the picturesque arrival at the quayside, and the welcome of the crew and the despatch of the 
goods to the warehouses. Lastly, we have in an appendix an extract from the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company on the subject which serves to indicate the historical accuracy of the referees. The music for both 
parts of this scene (the second was the Departure of the Pilgrim Fathers) was as follows :— 


‘ Britannia” Overture ... sine be jen ais se Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
Incidental music, introducing “‘Golden Vanity” and “ Angel’s Song” (Orlando Gibbons) W. H. Bell. 


India appeared again in Part IV. Scene VI.—‘‘ The Honourable East India Company, 1600-1858 —The 
Reception of Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador of King James I., by the Mogul Emperor Jahangir.” Historical 
Referees : W. H. Foster, Esq., C.1.E. (Superintendent of Records at the India Office) and Col. T. Holbein Hendley, 
C.1.E. Lieut. D. Mackenzie Rogan, M.V.O., composed a ‘Rhapsody on Indian Airs” for the. occasion. 

* Col. Hendley selected an ancient Indian dance, known as the “ Ghanna,” which survives at Jodhpore and the 
Indian Courts. After a short historical introduction, the reception is described of Sir Thomas Roe, 
Ambassador of King James I., by the Mogul Emperor Jahangir, on January roth, 1616, outside the gate of the 
Fort of Ajmere. This was the subject of the scene, and as the whole proceedings of a Durbar, from the arrival 


1 Book of the Pageant, printed by Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., London and Derby. 
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of the soldiers and attendants to the departure of the Emperor and all the Durbarees took place, ample scope was 
afforded for picturesque detail. 


There is a beautiful reproduction of a contemporary Indian picture of a Durbar of the Emperor Jahangir (kindly 
lent by Mr. Ratan Tata), in Mrs. Lomas’s work, and another, which appeared in No. 120 of the Journal (Part III., 
Plate 8), was freely used in the arrangement. The principal historical personages were named, and a number 
of them were represented by Indian gentlemen. The part of the Emperor was also taken by Mr. M. R. Margesson ; 
and that of the famous Chaplain, the Rev. E. Terry (who, though not at the original Durbar, attended later 
ones), was in the capable hands of the Rev. C. Terry, his descendant. The dresses were very brilliant, and all 
the parts were acted with suitable dialogue. 


The two wooden elephants, the bells which were rung by claimants for justice, the court officials with 
staves, the famous rail, etc., were not forgotten. The celebrated struggle for precedence took place before 
Sir Thomas Roe was admitted within the rail. Presents were offered, including the English coach which was 
drawn up in the courtyard, and a virginal, which was played on the spot; and then justice was admitted in the 
case of a man who appealed to the Emperor. Summary punishment was inflicted on the delinquent, while the 
sovereign drove away in his new coach to the gateway, and the crowd dispersed. The scene was highly 
popular. 


In that part of the finale or Masque Imperial entitled “The Pageant of the Gain of Empire,” in the pro- 
cession there were representatives of Madras, Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam, the United and Central 
Provinces, the Panjab, and Burmah. 


ERRATA 1n No. 120. 


Page 88.—Line 4, * Footnote. The spelling in Mr. Arnold’s paper is in accordance with official regulations. 
Line 32. For “ Kanama-i-Ishq” read ‘‘ Karnama-i-‘Ishq.” 





The banner illustrated below was borne in the Indian portion of the Masque of Empire. It was made at the 
Royal School of Needlework, South Kensington, and is a beautiful specimen of needlework. Among the 
ornaments are the Star of India and the badge of the Order of the Indian Empire. The banner was presented 
by the Executive Council to the Government of India, which has decided to preserve it as a record of the 
Pageant in the Victoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta. 





INDIAN PAGEANT BANNER, 
FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 
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2.—Rajput Ladies and Attendants. 


By permission of the Secretary of State for India. 
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The Enthronement of Rama and Sita. 


Bikya reading Chandrahasa's letter. 


4.—Historical Tableaux. 








The Worship of Buddha in one of the temples in the Caves of Ajanta. 


5-— Historical Tableau. 








Babar, the first Mogul Emperor, receiving ambassadors from Samarkand, about 1529. 
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Akbar receiving Queen Elizabeth’s commercial envoy, John Mildenhall, in 1603. 


6.—Historical Tableaux. 








The Raja of Chandragiri granting to Mr. F. Day the Charter for the founding of Madras in 1639. 


Job Charnock, founder of Calcutta, rescuing a widow on the funeral pyre of her husband. Probably about 1660. 


7.—Historical Tableaux. 
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Reading the proclamation of H.M. Queen Victoria at Calcutta in 1858. 


9.—Historical Tableaux. 











The Signing of the Treaty of Lhasa in 1904. 


10.—Historical Tableaux. 
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13.—Miniature paintings of Kashmiri men and women by Mrs. Montgomery- Hunter. 


By permission of the artist. 




















